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CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORV. 

From the very birth of time the strip of coast land, in 
the middle of which lies the island of Bombay, has been the 
g^athering-ground of various races and civilizations : and 
ever since the dim days when the first shipmaster 
launched his frail bark upon the waters of Ocean, the 
trade between Western India, Babylon and Egypt has 
been monopolized in turn by invaders from the north 
(Gujarat), from the East (Deccan and Telingana) and 
from the South (Carnatic), and has allured strangers from 
three continents to these shores. One after another the 
famous ports of Supara, Bassein, Thana, Kalyan, Chaul 
and Janjira have risen, flourished and decayed ; and 
swarm after swarm of immigrants from all parts of India 
and the world have mixed the population to an almost 
inconceivable extent and left to Ethnology and Anthro- 
pology a riddle which so far they have been powerless 
adequately to solve. 

When man first made his home in the cluster of seven 
small islets, which have been welded info the modern 
island of Bombay, he was yet in the Stone Age ; for 
along the shore of Back Bay* and in Kolaba District on 
the further side of the harbour^ the anthropologist has 
discovered flint tools similar to those once used by the 
cave-men of Europe. Their makers doubtless earned a 
subsistence by fishing in the shallow waters which 
encompassed the islets and by hunting in the jungles of 
khair [Acacia catechu) trees which formely shrouded the 
face of the land^ Whence they came and from what race 

• This chapter has been supplied by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. 

^ Jouro. Bom. Anthrop. Soc., II. 

’ joum. Bom. Anthrop. Soc., III. 

® A petrified khair forest was discovered while excavating the 
foundation of Prince's Dock. It lay 32 feet below high water 
mark, and consisted of 382 trees, 223 standing erect and 139 pros- 
trate, though still rooted in the soil. They were imbedd^ in a 
decayed trap-rock soil, overlaid by the thick clay-stratum which 
torms the real bottom of the harbour. Among the trees, one was 
recumbent, charred in the middle but bore no trace ofhaving been* 
cut down any tool.— Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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they were sprung, none can truly tell ; but in all proba- 
bility they hailed from the south,” slowly migrating 
along the coast and forming settlements here and there in 
the river bottoms. From the south also came the most 
notable feature of the Bombay landscape, — the cocoa-nut 
palm (Cocos nucifera), which seems to have reached 
India from the Malay country by way of Ceylon : and as 
a Nasik inscription”” proves that it was grown on a large 
scale in the north of Thana by the second century of the 
Christian era, it is in nowise hazardous to date its first 
arrival in the Konkan some centuries earlier. With it 
probably came the Bhandaris from the Ratnagiri coast. 
But older than the cocoa-nut palm, older than the Bhandari 
palm-tapper are the Koli fishing-folk of Bombay, among 
whom, if in any tribe, one must seek for the blood 
of the men of the Stone Age, albeit later racial elements 
have unquestionably been mingled with and have well- 
nigh obliterated the original stock. The name of the 
tribe appears to be of Dravidian origin, 3 and doubtless 
they once spoke the Dravidian tongue, to the former 
prevalence of which so many place-names in Western 
India still bear witness ; but the distribution of the 
various sections cf the tribe points to Gujarat rather 
than the southern country as their original home, and in 
all likelihood they are descended from the pre-Aryan 
population of Gujarat, which gradually spread itself over 
the western littoral and absorbed the hunting and 
fishing clans of the Stone Age. Certain however it is 
that they formed rude hut-settlements in each of the seven 
islets of Bombay,'* and brought with them from Gujarat 
Mumbadevi, the patron goddess of Bombay, who under 
the title of Mommai is still worshipped as a village- 

^ Kean’s Ethnology. 

* Trans. London Orient. Congress, 1874, p. 326. 

® Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, pp. 6.7. KuU or Ko’i is said to mean 
” husbandman’; though others have derived the word from Kola (a 
hog) and from Ku! (a tribe) {c. f. Kunbi from Kutumb). Others 
again believe the word to be Munda and to signify “man”. 
{Grierson, Linguistic Survey IV, p. 7). 

* Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay pp. 8 et itq. Their best-known 
settlements were in Colaba, Mandvi, Dongri, Mazagon, Varli, 
Mahim and Sion. 
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goddess in Kathiawar.’ Her shrine was erected in the 
largest of the seven islets in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sites now occupied by the Municipal Offices and 
the terminus of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. 

Now the arrival of the ancient Earth-mother on these 
shores was shortly followed by two great events, which 
jointly contributed to change the character of the races 
inhabiting Bombay and the coast of the Northern Kon- 
kan, — namely the opening of trade with the West and 
the spread of Aryan culture over the Maratha country 
and the coast. The Buddhist Jatakas’’ and some of the 
Sanskrit iaw-books3 tell us that ships from Broach and 
Supara traded with Babylon (Bavern) from the eighth to 
the sixth century B. C., by w’hich route in truth India 
received the legend of the flood, the art of brick-making, 
and above all, the art of writing, all the Indian alpha- 
bets having been traced back to an original which must 
have been brought from Mesopotamia about 800 B. C.* 
Dr. Bhandarkar on his side places the first Aryan settle- 
ment in the Deccan at roughly 700 B.C. ;s and it is safe 
to assume that Bombay and the coast tract became 
acquainted with the Aryans as early as, if not earlier 
than, that date ; for otherwise the Dravidian tribes of 
Bombay would under the influence of Western trade 
have found time to develop a civilization of their own, 
like the people of Malabar, and would not have adopted 
an Aryan tongue. The famous edict of the great 
Maurya Emperor, Asoka, at Supara ® shows that by' the 
middle of the third century before Christ the western 

‘ It is now generally admitted that the name Bombay is derived 
from that of the goddess Mumbadevi or Mumbai, whose shrine 
formerly stood on the site of the Victoria Terminus. The deriva- 
tion of the name of the goddess from Maha-Amba-ai (Edwardes’ 
Rise of Bombay, pp. 41 et seq ) is unacceptable on phonetic 
grounds. The goddess Momraai is reported from Kathiawar in 
the replies to a set of folk-lore questions that were circulated in 
that province some years ago. For a discussion of the older and 
now rejected derivations of the word Bombay, see Edwardes’ 
Rise of Bombay. 

* Nos. 339 and 463, FansboU. 

’ S.’ B. E., 11 , 238 ; XIV, 146, 200, 317. 

* BBhIer. Indische Palceographie, 35. 

* Early History of the Deccan, Section HI. 

“ T. B. B. R. A. S., XV. 
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coast had been completely Aryariised, — a process which, 
commencing’ perchance with military conquest, was ulti- 
mately completed, as in other parts of India, by the 
peaceful efforts of Brahman missionaries. These 
pioneers of religion were the forefathers of the Golaks 
and the Samvedis who, albeit in these days fallen from 
their high estate, are acknowledged to have been in 
distant years the priests of the elder races of the Kon- 
kan.' Men now point the finger of scorn at the Golak 
as base-born ; the Samvedi, reft of all honour and pre- 
rogative, earns a bare living by the sweat of his brow : 
and yet in the days long dead the former ministered 
unto the people of Nasik (Govardhan) and the Samvedi 
proudly claimed religious eminence in splendid Supara.® 
Bombay and the western littoral were known to the 
earliest Aryans as Aparanta or the Western Border, — a 
name which, naturally more significant to invaders from 
the east than to immigrants from the north, leads one to 
infer that the Aryan conquest took place from the Dec- 
can. Supara (Surparaka) was, as we have seen, the 
chief town and the port for the Mesopotamian trade 
until the fourth century before Christ, when its splendour 
and importance w'ere eclipsed by Chaul (Chemula) to the 
south of Bombay harbour; for Megasthenes, writing at the 
end of that century, describes Perimula or Automula 
(Chaul) as the most famous mart of India, situated where 
five rivers flow into the sea (Bombay harbour), 620 miles 
from Patala on the Indus and 750 miles from Tropina (near 
Cochin). The city belonged to the king of the Arabastrae 
Orotae, who possessed an army of 1,600 elephants, 150,000 
foot and 5,000 horse, and dwelt in a fair city encompassed 
by a marsh infested by crocodiles. 3 The first part of the 
tribal name has not yet been fully explained ; but the 
second must be a Prakritic form of Aparantaka, albeit the 
size of the king’s army shows that he was also master of 
a large portion of the Deccan. Fifty years later (c. 250 
B. C.) we find the people of the North Konkan acknow- 
ledging the suzerainty of the Maurya empire ; for Asoka 

^ N, Vaidya’s Brahmans of the White Yajurveda, p. 13, 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, Pt. I, p. 77, note 3 and p. 41. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist., V)., ij. 
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sent his censors or Dhamma tnaha matas unto them ' ; 
and they hearkened to the voice of the Buddhist preachers 
from the council of Pataliputra.^ And when the Maurya 
Empire fell (c. 185 B. C.) Western India became the spoil 
of the Satavahanas of the Telugu country, who for the 
first time brought the countries along the whole course 
of the Godavari under one common sceptre. It was under 
their auspices that ancient legends, .such as that of 
Parasurama, which properly belong to the east coast, 
were transferred to the Konkan and that the Vaitarani 
river of the Konkan was named after that of Kalinga 3 ; 
for by the outset of the first century before Christ the 
Satavahanas had reached the Ghats and in all probability 
also the Konkan. Their sovereignty lasted for somewhat 
longer than 300 years, until roughly 220 A.D., suffering 
one serious interruption about .A. D. too, when Nahapana 
of the Kshahrarata tribe, who claimed the title of Maha- 
kshatrapa, invaded the Deccan from the direction of Ujjain, 
occupying Nasik and Junnar, where his inscriptions and 
coins have been found, and doubtless seizing the western 
coast-line. But not for long did he enjoy his forcefully- 
acquired dominion ; for about the year 125 A.D. the 
Satavahana monarch, Gotamiputra, drove him forth from 
the Deccan and the house of Chashtana about 130 A.D. 
supplanted his dynasty at Ujjain.s 

Sometimes at war, sometimes allied by marriage with 
their northern neighbours the Kshatrapas, the Satavah- 

^ Bhandarkar’s Deccan, p. 146. 

’ Tumour’s Mahavanso, pp. 71-2, and Oldenberg’s Dipavanso, 
P- 54 * 

‘ In Ramayana I, 76 and Mahabharata III. 114, 117 Parasurama 
retires to Mount Mahendra on the east coast, whereas the Harivan- 
sa and the Puranas locate him on the Sahyadi is. The mention of 
the Samakunda at Supara in Nasik inscription 17 (Trans London. 
Or. Congress, p 326) proves that the legend was already localised 
on the west coast by the first quarter of the second century A.D. 

* For the Satavahanas generally, see Bhandarkar's Deccan, 
Sections IV to VIII. 

‘ Nahapana’s defeat by Gotamiputra has been recently corro- 
borated by the discovery of a very large hoard of v abapana's 
coins in a hillock in the village of Jogal tembbi, Nasik District, 
close to the confinence of the Go^vari and Dhama. Many of 
the coins have been defaced and overstamped by Gotaminitra 
with his own inscription and symbols. J. B. B. R., A. S. XXII, 
1907, art. XVI. 
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anas seem to have disputed at least the possession of a 
portion of the northern Konkan, as that province is 
ctaimed at nearly the same time by both Gotamiputra and 
Rudradaman.' Yet the tale unfolded by classical writers 
coupled with the antiquarian remains discovered in later 
ag^es proves that the country south of the Vaitarani was 
peaceful and flourishing enough ; and to this dim epoch 
of Satavahana dominion unquestionably belong the cave- 
temples of the Ghats, marking the main routes between 
the Deccan and the sea. Here in those rock-hewn caves 
sojourned the wayfarers from Nasik to Supara or from 
Junnar and Poona to Chaul andjanjira, while the famous 
groups below the Ghats, at Kanheri and at Kuda, served 
as places of retreat for those citizens of Kalyan or Janjira 
who had grown weary of the stress of human life and 
were fain to pass the evening of their days in contempla- 
tive tranquillity. Yet was Bombay still unknown to the 
master-builders and pious hermits of the Satavahana epoch, 
albeit the neighbouring island of Salsette’ enshrined, 
besides the Kanheri caves, four other groups, of which 
two are Brahmanicat. The seven isles knew nought of 
Buddhist ascetic or Brahman missionary, being content 
to own the sway of the aboriginal fisher-folk, who cast 
their nets into the encircling waters and worshipped 
their primeval mother-goddess within their narrow limits. 

Under the Satavahanas the ancient trade with the 
Persian Gulf was augmented by direct trade between 
Egypt 3 and the port of Sigerus^ or Janjira s, which 
was maintained until the second half of the first century 
A. D. when the value of the pepper-trade diverted it to 
Malabar. ® But with the Gulf commercial relations were 
steadily fostered ; and many a merchant, goldsmith, 
comdealer and druggist, and even carpenters andl or- 
diaary householders, gathered wealth enough to defira^ 

* Nasik laser. No., Trans. Load. Or. Cong, p, 307 f as#, . 
6tmar laser, lad. Ant. VII, 259. 

* Bonbay Gazetteer, XIII., Pt. II 
’ Strabo, Geog. II, v. ta and XV 
< nwy, Nat. Hist., VI. 23. 

* Nairse's Konkan, p. 2. 

* J. B.B. R. A.S, VII., 16. 
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the excavatioa of temples and dwelling-places for their 
co-rd^ionists. Most of these, it is true, were Buddhist 
benefactions : but Royalty was very tolerant and often 
made lavish gifts to Brahmans and occasionally disbursed 
vast sums on Vedic sacrifices. Literature also, particu- 
larly in Prakrit, was fostered by the Satavahana princes ; 
and the people who owned the firm sway of Gotamiputra 
knew well the epics and puranic legends of India. The 
fair fortune of the Satavahana kingdom indeed not only 
aroused the cupidity of external foes but helped towards 
the conversion and absorption of stranger-peoples ; for 
the hordes of Yavanas (Greeks), Sakas (Scythians) and 
Pahlavas (Parthians) who invaded the Deccan and 
Konkan in the wake of Nahapana’s army, rapidly 
became Hindatsed, like the Kshatrapas themselves, or 
ctmverted to the faith of ** the Perfect One.” The 
Satavafaanas, whose chief seats were in the Deccan but 
who had doubtless appointed Governors to the larger 
coast-towns, disappeared as a ruling power about 220 A.D. 
from which date the Konkan, including Bombay, fell 
under the dominion of the Kshatrapas. They in their 
turn passed away about 300 A. U., as appears firstly 
from a statement in the Periplus (250 A. D.) that Kalliena 
(Kalyan) was created a mart by the elder Saraganes 
(Satakarni, i.e., Gotamiputra) but suffered considerably 
when Sandanes (one of the Kshatrapas ?) became her orar- 
lord. and secondly from the evidence of a board of 
Ksbatrapa coins discovered at Karad in 1861. Under 
Sandanes indeed any Greek vessel visiting the port of 
Kalyan was despatched under guard to Barygaxa 
(Broach)', while within a little space the old trade route 
to the Roman Empire via the Persian Gulf was disorganiz- 
ed by the destruction of Palmyra (280 A. D). 

Of the political circumstances of the North Konkan 
during the 4th century A. D. we know but little, for the 
|iilibtcr of the Guptas did not extend so far to the south- 
no Greek records of the period are in existence. 
Ati research has so far discovered is the name of#' 
shadd^ kfng Rudragana, son of Indravarma and % 


* Peripltw Maris Eiythraei, cfa. 53. 
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faith a Vaishnav, who imitated in his own mints the 
last of the famous Kshatrapa coinage. ‘ Almost equallj 
dim is the tale of the 5th century, during which the 
western coast as far north as Broach owned the sway of 
a dynasty styled Traikutaka, which founded an era of its 
own commencing A.D. 250, — an era used in later years 
by the Kalachuris of Bundelkhand." Where the city of 
Trikuta lay, none can definitely affirm ;3 but in all pro- 
bability it was situated in the Narbada valley, while its 
rulers were the fore-runners, if not the actual forefathers, 
of the Kalachuris of Ratnapur and Tripura, — the masters 
of a wide realm on the Narbada and the western coast. 
The fact that one of their grants, dated 494 A.D., was 
found at Kanheri shews that they must have been 
masters of Bombay island, — a supposition which has 
been corroborated by the discovery in Bombay ■* and at 
Nasik 5 of the coins of a certain Krishnaraja, who, 
hitherto supposed to have been a Rashtrakuta, was in 
all probability a scion of the Kalachuri or Traikutaka 
dynasties. * 

The close of the sth century A.D., which witnessed 
the dissolution of the Gupta empire in the north of India 
also sounded the knell of Traikutaka dominion in Bom- 
bay and the surrounding country ; after which the local 
rulers were princes of the Maurya family, who have 
left the legacy of their name to the More branch of the 
latter-day Marathas. An inscription at Vada in Thana 
records the name of Suketuvarma, a member of this 
dynasty ; r while he or another Maurya was master of 
Kalyan about 530 A.D. when Kosmas, an Egyptian 
monk, described the place as a fine port, exporting brass, 

^ Bhagwanlal’s Gujarat, p. 58. 

“ Bhag^wanlal s Gujarat, pp, 55 ff. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynas- 
ties, pp. 294-5. 

• Bhagwanlal suggests Junnar ; but this seems too far to the 
south-west. The kingdoms mentioned with Trikuta in the Vaka- 
taka inscription at Ajanta (A.S.W.I. VH, 127) point to Malwa and 
the Narbada. 

• J. B. B. R. A. S., XII., 214. 

’ Ind. Ant., XIV, 68. 

“ Fleet’s Kanarese Djmasties, 295-6 and 385-6. 

• Bombay Gazetteer. XIII., ii, 420-1 and XIV. 372-3. 
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blackwood and cloth, and possessing- a king of its own 
and a community of Christians subject to the spiritual 
rule of a Persian bishop For well-nigh a century did 
the Mauryas hold the sovereignty of Bombay and the 
western coast against the world, and then succumbed to 
the Chalukyas of the Kanarese country, who, having 
occupied Revatidvipa (Goa and Ratnagiri), turned their 
arms against Bombay in 590 A.D. But the Mauryas 
made a bold bid for mastery, and it was not until 610 
A.D. that the Chalukyas with “ hundreds of ships ” 
captured the Mauryan city of Puri, “ the goddess of the 
fortunes of the western ocean,” ® which in a later age 
was styled the capital of the “ Konkan fourteen hun- 
dred ” and was probably identical with Thana.s This 
conquest enabled the Chalukyas to exchange embassies 
with the Sassanians of Persia, -• and to revive the old 
trade with the Persian Gulf, while in matters of religion 
they followed the old Vedic creed of sacrifice and popular 
puranic worship in lieu of the tenets of declining Bud- 
dhism. 5 The governance of their provinces they were 
wont to entrust to younger sons of the royal house ; and 
albeit we have no direct evidence and lack the aid of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, there are grounds 
tor supposing that Bombay and the neighbouring 
country were subordinate to the Chalukya governor of 
Nasik. In all probability the Chalukya dynasty con- 
tinued in possession of the western coast until their 
mastery of the Deccan was shattered by the Rashtrakutas 
about 757 A.D. ; but ere they disappeared from the 


^ Yule's Cathay. 

- Feet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 345, 349, 355, and I. A. VIII, 257* 

® Other places identified with Puri are Gharapuri or Elephanta 
Island, Danda-Rajpuri in the Janjira State, and Rajapur in 
Ratnagiri (Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, p. 284). Puri is desi ribed as 
the capital of the Konkan in 843 A* D., and of the Konkan fourteen 
hundred in 1017 A. D., 1026 A.D and 1095 A.D;andat 
named date Thana was included in the Konkan fourteen hundred. 
CFleet,' ib, 541-3). The accurate Al-Biruni, writing about » 03 ® 
A. D., describes “ Tana on the sea-shore ’* as the capitad of tw 
Konkan (ch. 18, 99, io2> Puri was therefore probably *”^25 
name for 'Diana used only in formal documents* See Kdwardes 
Rise of Bombay, p. 14. 

^ J. R. A. S. New Series, XI, 165. 

’ Bhandarkar’s Deccan, 191-2. 
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political arena, they witnessed a movement destined to 
exercise a powerful influence upon Bombay in future 
years. For the mighty tide of Islam was rising, driving 
men before it like sheep and moving slowly but surely 
towards the western littoral. There was Usman-ath- 
Thakafi who is said to have sacked Thana as early as 
636 A.D.; ' there was the formidable Arab host which 
overwhelmed Gujarat and was with difficulty repulsed 
from the walls of Navsari by the Chalukyas in 724 
A.D. while under pressure form the same relentless 
force the Beni-Israel fled from Yemen to Bajpuri, and 
the Parsis fared forth upon their first migration towards 
the Indian continent. 3 

During the first fifty years of their rule the Rashtrakutas 
maintained as their chief stronghold the hill-fort of 
Mayurakhandi, now Markinda, near Nasik *, and from 
that vantage point they personally directed the affairs of 
the “Konkan fourteen hundred ” including Bombay. But 
about 810 A.D. in consequence of new conquest Govinda 
III moved his capital some distance to the south-east, 
and a little while later (a generation before 843 A.D.) the 
“ Konkan fourteen hundred ” was placed under the 
hereditary governorship of a family, whose name, Sanskrit- 
ised into Silahara, survives to this day in the Selar clan 
of the Marathas .5 They claimed to have come from the 
ancient city of Tagara (Ter)® in the very centre of the 
Deccan ; but a branch of the clan had formed a settlement 
in the South Konkan as early as 782 A.D. and ruled 
there until 1008 A.D. after the fall of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty.7 The Silaharas. of the northern branch, with 
whom this tale is chiefly concerned, maintained their 

3 Elliott’s India, I, 115-6. 

Ib. and VII, Orient. Congress, Proc. 236. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer, XI, 85-6 ; XIV, 506-ff. The Parsis did not 
actually reach India until 775-A.D., afier the fall of the Chalukyas. 
They landed at Sanjan, were well received by the local chief, and 
spread northwards along the coast. J.B.B.R.A.S., I., 170 ; Bomb. 
Gaz. XIV, 506-ff. 

♦ Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 396. 

* /*., p. 538-ff. 

• This identiBcation is due to Fleet, J. R. A. S. (N.S.) 

• A third branch held sway later at Karad in Satara. 
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superiority for more than four centuries (8io — 1260 A. 
D.) as lords of the modern Thana Histrict together with 
Bombay and portions of the modern Kolaba District; they 
peacefully acknowledged the paramountcy of the Chaluk- 
yan Tailapa, who dispossessed the Rashtrakutas in 973 
A.D. and they added the coast south of Chaul to their 
dominions when their southern cousins disappeared about 
1010 A.D. ' Yet at the close of the eleventh century 
(1076 A.D.) their power suffered a serious temporary 
eclipse. For civil war raged between their Chalulcya 
overlord Someshwar II and his younger brother Vikram- 
aditya VI ^ ; and the whole Konkan was seized and the 
Silahara chief slain by the Kadambas of Goa, who had 
thrown in their lot with Vikramaditya. 3 Nevertheless, 
in spite of the victory of the latter, Anantadeva of the 
Thana Silahara line managed to recover the coast from 
Chaul to Sanjan before 1095 A. D., and this too in face 
of serious opposition from his own kinsmen (of the 
Karad branch ?) and from the Kadambas.'* It is true 
that we find the Karad chief claiming the sovereignty of 
the Konkan in ii lo A. D.,3 and the Kadambas making a 
similar claim in 1125 A. D.;* but these changes were 
possibly the fruit of court intrigues during the long 
reign of Vikramaditya VI. (1076—1126 A. D.), and by 
the year 1136 A. D. we find the Thana Silaharas finally 
restored to their old position as lords of Thana and 
Bombay by their kinsmen of the Karad line.^ About 
this date commenced the dissolution of the Chalukya 
empire, and the first attempt of the ambitious Solanki 
kings of Gujarat to extend their sway over the trade 
marts of the Konkan coast. Their first foray was un- 
successful ; but about ii6i .A.D. Kumarapala’s General 
defeated and slew the Silahara Mallikarjuna,^ thereby 

3 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 538, 542. 

Ib., p. 446. 

’ /fr., p. 543* 

* Ih. p. 444. 

" p. 547- 
" Ib. p. 568. 

■ Ib. P.S48. 

* Bhagwanlal’s Gujarat, p, 185. 
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establishing the Solankis as overlords of Thana and 
Bombay. Yet their superiority lasted but a little while, 
for the glory of .^nahilvada was already on the wane 
and by 1187 A. D. the Silahara Aparaditya II of Thana 
was able to arrogate to himself titles that prove his 
complete independence.' It was not until 1250 A.D. 
that the fabric of Silahara rule commenced to totter to 
its fall under the attacks of the Yadavas of Deogiri who 
had emerged triumphant from the complicated struggle 
surrounding the dissolution of the Chaluk}'a empire. 
The final scene of Silahara sovereignty dates from the 
year 1265 A.D. when their last king Someshwar is 
worsted by Mahadev of Deogiri and meets his death 
in the waters of the western coast. “ 

So they passed awa)-, — these fine old kings of Thana 
and Bombay, nor failed to leave to posterity the sign- 
manual of their tolerant and able rule. They fostered 
trade, particularly with Moslem lands, permitting the 
merchants thereof to build mosques within their 
territory, appointing a Musalman Judge to decide 
their disputes, and generally treating them with great 
favour. 3 Jews, Christians and Fire-worshippers immi- 
grated in large numbers to ChauF and other towns, 
-the chief of which were Sindan (Sanjan) with a large 
Muhammadan population and a Jama Masjid ,5 Supara, 
a bu.sy mart a mile and a half from the sea, where 
men fished for pearls,* Thana the capital of the 
Konkan, a pretty town on a great gulf, where vessels 
. anchored and whence they set sail, i and Saimur 
(Chaul), a large and well-built city ® with a population 
of 10,000 Muhammadans whose disputes were decided 

’ Fleet’s Kanarese Dj-nasties, p. 544. 

Bhandarkar's Deccan, pp. 244 and 246. 

’ A 1 Masudi, II, 85. 

AI Kazwini in Elliot, I, 97. 

Ibn Haukal, Ib. 34 and 38. 

“ Al Idrisi, n. 77 and 85. 

■ At Beruni ch. i8, 19, 102. The mention of great gulf near 
Thana is the first definite reference in history to Bombay Harbour. 
AJ Idrisi in Elliot, I, 86. 

AI Idrisi in Elliot, I, 77 and 85. 
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by a Moslem Judge, and containing many mosques, 
churches, synagogues and fire-temples. ■ The entire 
coast from Cambay to Chaul was thickly dotted with 
villages in the tenth century A.D., and much land was 
under cultivation for rice and other crops, “ while 
the people, who lived chiefly on vegetable food, 
dressed in muslin, 3 and spoke the Lariyali language, ■* 
possessed a mine of wealth in the mangoes and 
cocoa-nuts which grew in profusion throughout the 
(Conkan. 5 Bullock-carts had already come into use 
for purposes of conveyance and for the carriage 
of goods, ® while the custom of secluding Hindu 
women, even of the highest rank, was as yet un- 
known. ^ 

While showing much favour to foreigners and to- 
lerance to foreign creeds the Silahara chieftains never 
forgot their duty to their o«n faith. Many were the 
temples they built, many were the grants they made 
to Brahmans, and one of them wrote a famous com- 
mentary on the law-book of Yajnavalkya. To this 
period belong the great temples of Ambarnath and 
Walkeshwar ® and many other shrines and tanks in the 
present Thana District : and it was the extraordinary 
sanctity attaching to Walkeshwar and its “Lucky Stone ” 
(Shri Guild!) which first attracted visitors from other 
parts of Western India and raised Bombay to a higher 
level than that of a sparsely populated fishing-hamlet. 
The inscriptions left by the Silaharas include the 
names of many of their ministers and officers, who 
seem, like the chiefs themselves, to have come 
from the Kanarese country, albeit some of them 
have surnames that are now found among the Pathare 

^ AI Masudi, II, 85. 

Ibn Haukal in Elliot, I, 39. 

’ AI Idrisi in Elliot, I, 88. 

* AI Masudi, I, 381. 

' The date-palm was still unknown at that date. Ibn Haukal 
in Elliot, I, 39. 

* AI Idrisi Ib. 85 and Anantadeva’s Grant I. .A. IX. 33. 

■ Abu Zaid in Elliot, I, 11. 

” Edwardes' Ri»e of Bombay, 18, 19. 
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Prabhus and the writer of one grant is described as a 
Kayasth.' One may reasonably infer that this period of 
Silahara rule witnessed the settlement of both Pathare 
and Kayasth Prabhus, as well as of the Yajurvedi 
Brahmans (sometimes called Palshikars) and of the other 
castes connected with them ; for all the Yajurvedi tradi- 
tions point to their having come originally from the 
Godavari valley, where Tagara also lies. 3 

After the fall of the Silaharas the country was governed 
by a Brahman officer of the Deogiri Yadavas down to at 
least 1290 A.D., and the authority of that dynasty was 
still acknowledged in 1297 A.D.,'* three years after Alla- 
ud-din's raid upon the Deccan. But the tale of the 
succeeding century is very dim, by reason of the scanti- 
ness of historical materials. Marco Polo tells us that in 
his day Thana had a king of her own, who owned allegi- 
ance to none, but had a mutual understanding with the 
pirates who infested the neighbouring seas : s Friar 
Odoric adds that by his time (A.D. 1322) Thana had 
fallen into the hands of the Moslems ; ® while Ferishla 
records that by A.D. 1429 the seat of Government had 
been transferred from Thana to Bombay-Mahim.7 Now 
a glance at the map will show that this last change, which 
decided for all time the future of Bombay, must have been 
made for purposes of defence by a ruler who found Thana 
too exposed for his capital and who at the same time 
feared not attack from the western sea. He might well 
have been Marco Polo’s king of Thana; but local tradition 
places him at the end of the 13th century and avers that 
his name was Bimb.* Of his history there are at least 

1 J. B. B. K. A. S., XII, 335. 

^N. V. Vaidya's Suklayajurvediya Brahmana, Bombay, Sake 

■■ See above, p. 1 2. 

* Bhandarkar’s Deccan, 248. 

’ Yule’s Marco Polo, 11,230, 302, 

Yule's Cathay, I. 57. 

’ Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 370-1. 

* It is possible to quote at least ten different dates for Bimb,' 
ranging from Saka 1034 and SamvEt 1135 to Saks 1227 and Samvat 
1254. But if all the dates be taken as Saka, they with few ex- 
ceptions point to the end of the 13th and beginning of the 14th 
century. 
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three versions, differing in detail, while on particular 
points we have as many as six or more var3'’ing 
statements.' None of the three versions is older in 
language than the 17th century: but the most coherent 
of them purports to have been drawn up at a great 
meeting held at Mhalsapuri Jogeshwari in Vikrema 
Samvat 1505 in order to preserve the traditional lore 
of the Konkan castes.® In all probability the date 
of the meeting is a Saka date equivalent to A. D. 
1 583 •; for in the first place the Saka, and not the 
Vikrama, era was in use in the Konkan at this period ; 
secondly such a meeting would be a natural incident 
of the Hindu revival of the i6th century, while 
it is much less likely to have taken place one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years earlier, before the days of 
Eknath ; and thirdly it was laid down that Bimb 
lived just 300 years before the meeting and to date him 
back to Vikrama Samvat 1205 would be to locate him 
within the Silahara period. 

The precise identity of Bimb has been lost behind the 
curtains of time. He. is said to have been a Suryavanshi 
Kshattriya like his followers, the Pathare Prabhus, — a 
fact which forbids our connecting him, as previous writers 
have done, with either the Solankis of Anahilvada or the 
Yadavas of Deogiri. Then again he may be said to rival 
Homer in the variety of places which claim to have been 
his father-land. Kanoj, Gorakhpur, Udaipur, Anahilvada. 
Champaner and Paithar.s are each mentioned as his place 
of origin; and bj’ their very number lead one to infer that 
the traditionary tale of his coming has been much em- 
broidered. A reasonably probable supposition seems to 
be that he was simply a leading member of the Pathare 
Prabhu caste, which, as has been mentioned above, had 
already held high office during the Silahara period and 
which had ample opportunity of setting up a kingdom of 
its own in the confusion that folipwed the Muhammadan 
invasion of the Deccan. The Bimbakhyan certainly 

^ These stories have been published in a lithographed edition 
by R. P. Rane under the title of Bimbakhyan, Bombay, 1877. 

Bimbakhyan, pp. 89—9^ 

“ Bimbakhyan, pp. 51, 107, 129, 141, 145. 
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includes matter drawn from Silahara history ' and 
legends from other sources, but to decide how much 
ot it represents genuine fourteenth century history is 
now practically iir.possible. The chief actors in the 
drama are more or less definitely fixed, but the role they 
sustain in the different versions varies enormously. On 
the Hindu side we have Bimb of Mahim with his sire and 
his son and Nagarshah of Chaul with his son ; while on 
the Muhammadan side the spectres of Alla-ud-din, Nika 
Malik and Bahadur Shah stalk across the rroscenium 
and vanish behind the coulisses in most bewildering 
fashion. Yet with all this conflict of testimony one 
must in the end accept the fact that a king named Bimb 
ruled in Salsette about A. D. 1300, that he made Mahim 
in Bombay his capital and granted various offices and 
rent-free lands to his followers. On the other hand we 
have good cause for holding that the settlement in the 
Konkan of Pathare Prabhus, Yajurvedi Brahmans, and 
other classes 3 who now claim to have journeyed 
thither in the wake of Bimb was a gradual process 
which lasted throughout the Silahara period and that 
Bimb’s rise to prominence occurred at the end rather 
than at the comtr encement of that protracted immigra- 
tion. 

Whoever Bimb may have been, he left an ineradicable 
seal upon Bombay. He found Mahim a desert island, 
washed by the waters of the western sea and sparsely- 
peopled by families of Koli fishermen and other low-castes 
and there he built a city which he called Mahikavati, 
whence the name Mahi or Mahim has been derived. 
There too he built his palace and a great temple to his 
family goddess Prabhadevi, nor forbore to set up a court 
of justice or hall of audience in the area now known to us 
as Naigaon. The palaces have vanished utterly ; the 
country house of a Bhattia Maharaja now occupies the 
site where Bimb once listened to the petitions of his 

1 Compare Kesav’s war with Bhoj of Dhar (Bimb. p. 61) with 
Mailikarjun's war with Kumarpal ( Bhagwanlat’s Gujarat, p. 185.) 

- Bimbakhyan, pp. 66-67, a*>d 85-91, 

^ yiz : Panchkalshis, Bhandaris, Panchals, Ghodel Knnbis, and 
six sections of Vanis, 
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people ; and the one visible legacy of his rule is a rude 
black stone, to which, as representing his spirit, the 
descendants of the lower classes, over whom he once 
ruled, make occasional offerings of milk, butter and 
fruits. Yet these scattered traditions, these magical 
devotions of the less cultured residents of our modern 
city serve together to establish the salient fact, which no 
criticism can shake, that Bimb, the misty king whose 
spirit haunts the silences of the Mahim palm-groves and 
the gardens of Naigaon, was the indisputable founder of 
Bombay.' 

The so-called Muhammadan period of Bombay’s history 
is greatly lacking in historical material, in consequence 
chiefly of the fact that Mahim was merely one of the 
military outposts of a mainland monarchy and possessed 
no political independence. Local tradition affirms that 
Bimb died about the beginning of the 14th century, and 
yielded the throne to his son Pratapdev, who was ousted 
and slain about thirty years later by Nagardev, the chief 
of Chaul, and it was apparently during the rule of Bimb 
or his immediate successor that the Moslems first set 
covetous eyes upon Bombay. For in A.D. 1318 Mubarak 
Shah I of Gujarat, who ruled from 1317 to 1320 A.D. 
ordered his outposts to be extended to the sea and occu- 
pied Mahim (Bombay) and Salsette. “ The considerable 
Muhammadan population resident in the coast-towns of 
the Konkan may have helped towards the success of that 
policy of empire which for a short season guided the 
actions of the Sultan ; but general acceptance of Moslem 
domination was largely imperilled by their fanaticism 
and religious persecution, which resulted in Bombay 
in the destruction of the old temples of Mumbadevi 
and Mahalakshmi. Apparently however by .A.D. 1322 

* Three Persian documents printed in the appendix to Vaidya’s 
Shuklayajurvediya Brahmana are quoted in Edwardes* Rise of 
Bombay (pp. 25-26) as further proof of Bimb's ascendancy. But 
of these two bear seals showing that they are copies made in 
A. H. 1124; while the third bears date A. H. 819 (A. D. 14I6) in 
the first year of the Bedar Sultan Ala-ud-din Ghaxi, whereas the 
Deccanis did not occupy Mahim until A. O. 1429. 

» Bombay Gasetteer, XIII, II, 438. 

* See Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, Chap. 11 . 
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Period.* 
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the Muhammadans had conquered Thana and the sur- 
rounding country, including Mahim ; for the Friars 
Jordanus and Odoric, who sojourned in Thana from 
A.D. 1321 to 1324, ‘ remarked that “the Saracens hold 
the whole country, having lately usurped the dominion. 
They have destroyed an infinite number of idol temples, 
likewise many churches of which they have annexed the 
endowments.” According to their account, the head- 
quarters of the kingdom were at Thana, which was 
governed by a Malik or commandant and by a Kazi or 
civil official. The country was well-stocked with big 
game, notably black lions (probably the black Javan 
panther) and the rhinoceros. The Hindu population 
followed the custom of carrying their dead with great 
pomp to the fields^ and casting them forth to the beasts 
and birds. 

So far as can be gathered from local legend and 
external history, Mubarak Shah’s possession of Bom- 
bay was never firmly established ; and during the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlak (A.D. 1325-50), when the risings 
in Gujarat and the Deccan left the emperor no leisure to 
defend small outlying dependencies, Bombay seems to 
have again reverted to a Hindu overlord. The Bim- 
bakhyan relates that in A.D. 1347 Nagardev, who had 
slain Pratapdev, was ruling over Salsette and Mahim, 
and that in consequence of the evil practices of his 
favourite Jaichuri and the degradation of one of his 
Sardars, Nathrao Sindha Bhongle, a revolution took 
place which ended in that year in the final overthrow of 
Hindu dominion. For the discontented Sardar fled to 
Vadnagar in Gujarat and besought the Musalman ruler 
of that place, who was probably one of the Amiran-i- 
Sadah or centurions of the Delhi Sultan, to turn his arms 
against the northern Konkan. An army accordingly set 
forth under Nika Malik, one wing of which attacked 
Pratappur in Salsette 3 , a second marched against Thana, 
and a third laid siege to Mahikavati (Mahim) which in the 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, II, 439. 

* This resembles the practice still followed by the Kamathi or 
Telugu-speaking Hindus. 

* Pratappur is probably identical with the modem deserted 
village of Parjapur near Marote. 
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absence of Nagfardev was courageously defended for a 
time by his queen and a small body of retainers. The 
struggle was however hopeless ; the queen was slain, 
the city looted ; and finally a pitched battle was fought 
at Byculla between the Moslem host and the forces of 
Nagardev, in which the former proved victorious. Bom- 
bay thus became for the second time subject to the 
Muhammadans ; garrisons were set up in different 
places ; while Nika Malik and another Musalman officer 
fixed upon Pratappur and Bassein as their respective 
headquarters. ' 

Up to the close of the 14th century, little is heard of 
Bombay except the fact that Mahim witnessed the birth 
of Sheikh All Paru or as he was afterwards styled Makh- 
dum Fakih Ali (the worshipful jurisconsult Ali), whose 
shrine and tomb still attract thousands of the Faithful 
from all parts of India.” But shortly after the establish- 
ment of the Gujarat Sultanate, Jafar Khan (afterwards 
Muzaffar Shah I) was appointed Viceroy of the north 
Konkan by Firuz Shah. On his first arrival Jafar Khan 
found two governors, one of Mahim and the other of 
Navsari, who had been appointed by the Khilji generals ; 
ami these officials of the Delhi monarchy were very 
shortly removed in favour of men more directly sub- 
ordinate to the newly-founded dynasty of Gujarat. 3 
Thus during the reign of Sultan Ahmad, one Malik-us- 
Sharq, a Gujarat noble of renown, was posted for some 
years at Mahim, and in addition to instituting a proper 
survey of the land, did much to improve the existing 
revenue system. About the same period also occurred, 
according to traditional accounts, the rebellion of the 
Bhongles, who are supposed to have been Bhandari 
Sardars and who, by exciting disaffection among the sub- 
jects of the Ahmadabad Sultan, are alleged to have 
ousted the Muhammadan garrison from Mahim. Beyond 
the statements in the Bimbakhyan to the effect that the 
Bhongles were masters of Mahim and its dependencies 

3 Bimbakhyan, pp. 69, izo, 133, 135- 

* See below, Places and Objects of Interest. 

* According to the Bimbakhyan one Jafar Khan mled Maiiiin 
or 30 years. Edwardes' Rise of Btnabay, p. 54. 
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for at least eight years and that their corrupt administra- 
tion eventually brought about their downfall, we have 
absolutely no evidence of this event. It is however 
unquestionable that the Bhandari population of Mahim 
and Bombay at this date was considerable, that many 
of them followed the profession of arms, that to this day 
Bhongle is in use as a surname among the Bhandaris, 
and that at the outset of British dominion the Bhandaris, 
under the name of Bhongles, possessed the right to 
blow the bugle as a signal of the opening of the Quarter 
Sessions and were vested with certain privileges at public 
pageants. ‘ It may therefore be inferred that some 
revolt against Muhammadan rule, in which the Bhandaris 
played a leading part, took place about the close of the 
14th century and resulted in the temporary eclipse of the 
overlordship of the Ahmadabad Sultans. 

Mahim however did not long remain independent. In 
A. D. 1429 Ahmad Bahmani of the Deccan despatched an 
army under Khalaf Hasan Basri to subjugate the north 
Konkan and oust all contumacious local chieftains,^ 
which succeeded in capturing Salsette and Mahim. Hear- 
ing of this event the Gujarat Sultan at once sent his son 
Jafar Khan with a well-appointed force to recapture the 
lost territory. An obstinate battle was fought on the 
shores of one of the island creeks between the forces 
of Jafar Khan and the army of the Deccan monarch, 
which had been reinforced by the arrival of a fresh army 
under Prince Alla-ud-din Bahmani. The Gujarat army 
won a complete victory, routing their opponents with 
the loss of 2000 men and 2 nobles and capturing Husain, 
the brother of the Deccani general. . Notwithstanding 
this defeat, the Bahmani Sultan determined not to 
relinquish any chance of adding the north Konkan to his 
possessions ; and when a few years later Kutb Khan, 
the Gujarat commandant of Mahim, died, he again des- 
patched a large army under Malik-ul-Tujjar against 
Thana and Bombay, s Thereupon the Gujarat king 

* Mumbaiche Vaman. F. X. Murphy in J. B. B. R, A. S. 
Ed wardes' Rise of Bombay, p. 54. 

, « Ferishta (Persian Text) 1,630. 

’ Ferishta (Persian Text) I, 370. 
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sent down a strong force under his son and one Iftikhar- 
ul-mulk, to stem the tide of Deccani invasion and 
also bade Mukhlis>ul-mulk, head of the Gujarat naval 
depot at Diu, aid them with a maritime armament. 
Collecting seventeen war-ships from Diu, Gogha and 
Cambay, Mukhlis-ul-mulk hastily joined the Gujarat 
leaders at Mahim and arranged with them for a simul- 
taneous attack upon Thana by land and sea. Operations 
commenced with an attack by Malik Sohrab upon the 
town which was garrisoned by a large Deccani force 
under a Kotwal. The latter held out bravely for three 
days ; and then, seeing the Gujarat forces daily rein- 
forced and little chance of further aid to himself, he 
evacuated Thana and fled. This action and the conse- 
quent occupation of the town by the Gujarat army forced 
Malik-ul-Tujjar to retreat to Mahim, pursued by the 
Gujarat prince, Jafar Khan. Malik-ul-Tujjar threw up 
on all sides of the island a stockade of thorn-trees and 
martialled his forces for the enemy’s onslaught. The 
struggle which ensued was fiercely waged and lasted till 
evening fell, when Malik-ul-Tujjar, considering further 
opposition useless, retired from the field. He subse- 
quently made two fresh attempts to regain possession of 
Mahim, but discovered that the power of the Gujarat 
Sultan was too firmly grounded to offer any chance of 
success and that the latter had considerably strengthen- 
ed his position by arranging in A.D. 1433 for his son 
to marry the daughter of the tributary Rai of Mahim. 

Some years ago this struggle between the Ahmadabad 
and Bahmani monarchies on the shores of Bombay 
received somewhat curious corroboration. The sea, 
which has ever been encroaching upon the Mahim shore, 
washed away a considerable piece of land near the shrine 
of Sheik AH Paru and thereby disclosed amid the strata 
of the beach numbers of bodies interred layer upon layer 
and in varying stages of preservation. These are 
supposed to have been the corpses of the men who fell 
in the battle above-mentioned, and have been responsi- 
ble for the name Ganj-i-Shahidan or Catacomb by which 
the spot is known in common parlance to this day. 
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During the greater portion of the 15th century, 
from the reign of Ahmad Shah (1411-1441) to that 
of Bahadur Shah (1527-36) Bombay remained in the 
hands of the Gujarat monarchy.* But in 1478 the 
first signal of opposition was raised by Bahadur Khan 
Gilani who in that year threw over his natural 
allegiance to the Bahmani dynasty of the Deccan, 
seized Dabhol, and proclaimed himself ruler of the 
Darya-bar or coast-tract. In 1485 his example was 
followed by Malik Ahmad, who established the 
Nizamshahi dynasty of Ahmednagar, and by Yusuf Adil 
Khan, another Bahmani noble, who founded the Adil- 
shahi house of Bijapur. It was not long before these 
young and vigorous powers began to assail the outlying 
possessions of the Gujarat Sultanate. The Nizamshahi 
ruler obtained peaceful possession of Danda-Rajpur and 
other portions of the north Konkan in A.D. 1490 ; and in 
A.D. 1493 Bahadur Khan Gilani commenced to harass 
the ports of Gujarat and seize ships belonging to the 
Ahmadabad Sultans, and also despatched his Abyssinian 
slave-admiral Yakut with 20 ships to lay Mahim waste. ® 
The Gujarat Sultan Mahmud Begada retorted by attack- 
ing Dabhol and, after joining forces with the Bahmani 
generals, fought a great battle in the neighbourhood of 
Kolhapur against Bahadur Khan Gilani, and utterly 
defeated him. Subsequent to this event the power of 
the Bahmani dynasty gradually waned, and their posses- 
sions in the Konkan were divided between the rulers of 
Ahmadabad and Bijapur. 

* Erskine’s History, II. shows that Ahmad Shah reduced all 
the lowlands to the south of Gujarat and below the ghats, the 
north Konkan and the island of Bombay. A list of the possessions 
of the Gujarat monarchs, given in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (Bird), 
includes Bassein, Bombay, Daman and Danda-Rajpur. 

’ Edwardes Rise of Bombay, p. 58. Bombay Gazetteer I, 2, 
32. The Mirati-Sikandari (Khan Bahadur Fazlullah Latfallah’s 
translation) gives an alternative reason for Gilani’s action. When 
Khajah Jehan was assassinated by Sultan Muhammad Bahmani, 
Malik-ul-Tujjar fled to Cambay, where he died leaving behind 
him a daughter, Gilani aspired to marry her, and sent a message 
to that effect to her guardian, who unceremoniously refused, 
saying that a slave purchased but recently by the lady’s father 
should not presume so greatly. Gilani thereupon had the guar- 
dian murdered and attempted to carry off the lady by force, but 
was foiled by the people of Cambay. This so enraged him that he 
attacked all the Gujarat ports. 
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The reig-n of Sultan Mahmud Begada witnessed 
certain events which were destined to exercise a 
powerful influence over Bombay. The Mirat-i-Sikan- 
dari mentions an attack by the Sultan upon certain 
“ Firangis ” who had created great disturbances in 
Mahim. These were undoubtedly the Portuguese who 
were just commencing to consolidate their power in 
Bombay, Salsette and Bassein. Mahmud’s expedition 
was of little use ; for by the time his forces reached 
Dabanu news was brought that Malik Ayaz, his slave- 
admiral, had defeated the Portuguese near Bombay, 
sinking one of their largest vessels and killing nearly 
20,000 men. The eflfect of this victory upon the Portu- 
guese was but temporary; for from A.D. 1536, when 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat died, they gradually consoli- 
dated their predominance in all the ports of the western 
coast from Diu to Goa, being assisted to no little extent by 
the internecine dissensions which broke out among the 
nobles of Gujarat. By A.D. 1572 the old Sultanate of 
Gujarat disappeared, yielding place to the Mughal dynasty 
of Delhi under whose greatest representative, Akbar, the 
Portuguese were finally enabled to establish their power 
in Bombay and the north Konkan. 

It will be apparent that the history of the island of 
Bombay during the era of Moslem supremacy is some- 
what indefinite. The salient fact of the period is that 
Mahim served purely as a military outpost, for the 
possession of which the forces of the great mainland 
monarchies on several occasions bared their swords : 
and in all probability the internal administration of 
Bombay and the surrounding country was vested in 
tributary Hindu rais or chieftains, such as the Rai of 
Mahim whose daughter was betrothed to a prince of the 
Gujarat Musalman dynasty in A.D. 1432, or the Rai 
of Bhiwandi who, according to an inscription of A. D. 
1464, was in the habit of making grants of land to the 
people in his charge. The sole legacies of Musalman 
dominion and immigration are firstly the shrine 
of Saint Makhdum Fakih Ali at Mahim and secondly 
the community of half-Arab faalf-Hindu M u h a m mad a n s 
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who, formerly known as Naitias, are now styled 
Konkanis.' It was not till after the establishment 
of British supremacy that the bulk of the Muham- 
madan population, Khojas, Bohras, Pathans, Sidis, 
Julhais, Mughals and others, immigrated into Bombay 
and the mosques of the city were established, and it was 
not until A.D. i8i8 that any Muhammadan writer ap- 
peared to point proudly to the island, lying midway 
between the islands of Salsette and Colaba, and say 
“ The best of all things are the middlemost,” “ 

The third period of the history of Bombay rightly 
commences in 1534 with the cession of the island to the 
Portuguese by Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat. But for 
several years prior to this date the Portuguese had been 
consolidating their power in the north Konkan and on 
more than one occasion had visited Bombay. In the 
latter half of December 1508, for example, Don 
Francisco d’Almeida, the first Viceroy of Goa, set sail 
from Cannanore to Diu with a fleet of nineteen vessels 
and an army of 1600 soldiers, of whom four hundred 
hailed from the Malabar coast, with the express object 
of punishing “Mir Hosain” (Amir Hussein), who had 
been despatched by the Sultan of Cairo with an Egyptian 
fleet to expel the Portuguese from India. Leaving 
Angediv, the Portuguese reached Dabhol, then a city of 
considerable wealth, on the 30th December, there disem- 
barked, and dividing their forces into three parties, 
made a simultaneous attack upon the three gates of the 
city. Its defenders sustained the attack for some time 


^ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. 60. The original home of the 
Konkaoi Muhammadans was Mahim. On the advent of the Portu- 
guese many of them who dwelt on the mainland immigrated into 
Bombay and founded a colony on land subsequently included in 
the Fort._ They gradually became the most influential Muhamma- 
dan sect in Bombay and held that position till the 19th century. 
In consequence of the scare in Bombay caused by the Mysore war 
and by the offer of Napoleon Buonoparte to assist ‘ ‘ Citoyen 
Tippu, ” and later in consequence of the great fire, the Konfcani 
community were moved out of the Fort to old Nagpada and other 
areas to the north-west of the modem Crawford markets. Later 
still when the present infantry lines to the East cff the markets 
were constructed (Paltan Road) a lai^e numter of them shifted 
to places north of Paidhoni. 

“ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. 60. These words were written 
by a Persian traveller, the nameless author of the Jai^i-Bamhai, 
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with great courage, but were eventually put to flight by 
Nuno Vaz Pereira, who under the Viceroy’s orders 
executed a flank movement and attacked the city in the 
rear. This action put an end to the engagement, which 
had lasted for five hours and resulted in a loss of sixteen 
men only on the Portuguese side and of fifteen hundred 
on the side of the defenders. The booty seized by the 
Portuguese amounted to 1,50,000 ducats ; but all looting 
on a large scale was prevented by the firing and speedy 
destruction of the city. Leaving Dabhol on the 5th 
January, 1509, the Portuguese paid their first visit to 
Bombay on the aist January with the object of provi- 
sioning the fleet. They seized a Gujarat vessel, manned 
by twenty-four Moors (Muhammadans), in “ the river of 
Bombay ” (t.g. the Bandora creek) and finding the cargo 
insufficient for their requirements they despatched some 
of the Muhammadans to the headman of the island, ask- 
ing him to supply them with provisions for cash. Behind 
them the Viceroy despatched some of his own men with 
instructions not to cause any unnecessary damage to the 
island ; and they landing without molestation near Mahim 
fort captured twenty-four sheep and drove them down to 
the shore of the creek. In the meanwhile the headman 
who had fled inland, probably to Bombay proper, with most 
of the inhabitants of Mahim, despatched twelve bags of 
rice and a dozen goats to the Viceroy, excusing himself 
from supplying anything else on the grounds that locusts 
had destroyed everything on the island. * An alternative 
account is supplied by Caspar Correa ^ who remarks that 
“ the Viceroy departed from Dabhol, passed by Cheul, 
which, to avoid delay, he did not enter and cast anchor 
at Bombay, where the people terrified fled away. Our 
fnen captured many cows and some ‘ blacks ’, who were 
hiding among the bushes, and of whom the good were 
kept and the rest were killed. The Viceroy happening to 
see a well-disposed black being carried away, ordered him 
to be set free, on condition of his taking an oath, according 
to his law, that he would convey a letter to Diu and deliver 

^ Asia de Joao de Barras, Pecada II, Liv. Ill, Chap. V. 

’ The Lendas. Da Cunha’s Origin of BiMBbay. Edwantes' Rise 
of Bombay. 
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it to Malik Ayaz. The poor black, delighted at the pros- 
pect of freedom, consented ; and the letter was delivered 
to Malik Ayaz twenty days before the arrival of the fleet.” 

The expedition then set sail for Din and arrived on the 
2nd February, 1509. Between 9 and to o’clock on the 
following morning a sharp engagement took place be- 
tween the Portuguese and Malik Ayaz, who with Amir 
Hussein had prepared to resist the attack with a fleet of 
two hundred vessels. The Portuguese gained a complete 
victory; the ships of the Musalman were plundered; Amir 
Hussein was seriously wounded; and the colours of the 
“ Soldan” (Sultan) were despatched as a trophy to Por- 
tugal. This success served but to intensify the desire of 
the Portuguese to build a fortress at Diu, and indirectly 
led to the despatch of two embassies, in 1513 and 1514, to 
Sultan Bahadur for the purpose of negotiating for a site. 
Owing to the action of Malik Ayaz, the embassies met 
with little success ; but when the second, consisting of 
Diogo Fernandez, Diogo Teixeira, and Ganapotam (Gan- 
patrao), a Hindu interpreter, conferred with the Sultan at 
Madoval(Ahmadabad),the island of Mahim (Bombay) was 
offered as an alternative site. This, however, the ambassa- 
dors refused on the ground that they were not authorized 
to accept any site but Diu. In 1 ^ 17 , during the viceroyalty 
of Dom Soares de Albergaria, Dom JoSo de Monroyo en- 
tered the Bandora creek with seven pinnaces and defeated 
the commandant of Mahim. ‘‘ Monroyo ” writes Barras 
“ arrived at the river of Mahim, where he found a ship 
coming from the Red Sea with merchandise. The crew, to 
save themselves, entered the river and ran aground. They 
saved themselves with the best they had, and the rest was 
taken by our men, who carried all to Cheul. At this cap- 
ture the commandant of Mahim,Xeque-ji (/.e.Sheikh-ji)was 
greatly affronted, not only by reason of the vessel having 
been captured before his eyes, but also because his fort- 
ress had been bombarded. On the departure of our men, 
he hastily despatched three pinnaces after them, to stop the 
passage at Cheul point. Having attacked our men, the 
latter behaved in such a manner that his pinnaces fled.” * 

^ Decadas. Vol. III. Book I. Chap. 111. Edwardes' Rise al 
Bombay. 
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Between 1522 and 1524, when Dom Duarte de Menezes 
was Viceroy of Goa, the Portuguese were constantly 
prowling about Bombay for the ships of theMuhammadans 
and on one occasion drove Malik Ayaz and his fleet to 
take shelter in Bombay harbour : while in 1528-29 Lopo 
Vaz, with 40 ships, 1000 Portuguese, and some native 
levies, overtook the Gujarat fleet near Bombay, destroyed 
half the enemy’s ships, and captured many prisoners and 
much cannon and ammunition. He then seized Mahim 
fort belonging to the “King of Cambay” (Sultan of 
Gujarat ), who was at war with “ Nizamuluco (Nizam- 
ul-mulk), the lord of Cheul,” and handed it over to the 
latter. “ The fleet of the king of Cambay,” writes Gaspar 
Correa, “ consisted of 68 pinnaces under the command 
of a son of Camalmaluco (Kamal Mali^), Governor and 
Captain of Diu, and of Ali Shah. Lopo Vaz de Sampayo 
anchored off a small island, where the pinnaces of Ali 
Shah lay ; and the latter then retreated with his rowing 
boats to the mouth of the Thana river and there cast 
anchor. During the night the Governor sent Vincent 
Correa to spy upon the enemy. He saw all their boats 
drawn up at the landing-place, with the exception of two 
which kept watch at the mouth of the river. Ali Shah 
under cover of night sailed for the Nagothna river, with 
twenty weil-equipped galleons, having galleries at the stem 
adorned with pictures (i.e. texts from the Koran). Thither 
followed Lopo Vaz and ordered Heitor da Silveira to 
attack the enemy, which the latter successfully accom- 
plished, returning to the fleet with a prize of twenty- 
seven Justus (pinnaces). He then pursued the fugitive Ali 
Shah to a neighbouring fortress, pillaged the surrounding 
country and captured much artillery. To escape further 
annoyance, the thanadar of Thana made himself tributary 
to the Portuguese, and promised to pay them annu- 
ally a sum of 2,000 pardaos ( = Rs. 750).”' Heitor da 
Silveira then returned to Bombay harbour, where, 
according to Barros, he was received with great ovations ; 
and when on the 20th March, 1529, the Viceroy returned 
to Goa, Heitor was left behind with “ twenty bai^antins, 


Correa, Lendas, Vol. Ill, 289, 297 et seq. 
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two galliots and three hundred men ” to harass the coast 
as far as Cambay. During the three months preceding 
the monsoon of 1529 Heitor da Silveira and his men 
made repeated incursions into Bombay and the neigh- 
bouring islands, and gave to Bombay the title of A ilha 
da boa vida (the island of the good life) in token of the 
abundant food and enjoyment which it supplied.' 

Bombay again came into prominence in connection with 
the attempt of the Portuguese to capture Diu in 1530-31. 
The commandant of the fort, having been deprived of his 
position by Sultan Bahadur, approached Nuno da Cunha, 
the Viceroy of Goa, and suggested a joint attack upon 
the citadel. Nuno da Cunha agreed, furnished the com- 
mandant with a pass and with a fleet under the com- 
mand of Caspar Paes, and then set about preparations 
for an attack upon his own account. He collected the 
largest fleet ever seen in India, consisting of “four 
hundred sail, including many large ships, but mostly 
small vessels fitted out by natives ”, and held a grand 
naval review in the harbour of Bombay, and a general 
parade of all his forces upon the plain now known as the 
Esplanade, “ taking a roll from each captain of the 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors, and of the captive slaves 
who could fight and assist, and the number of musketeers 
and of the people such as servants.”^ The muster 
showed the forces to consist of 3,600 soldiers and 1,460 
seamen, all Portuguese, 2,000 men from Malabar and 
Kanara, 8,000 slaves, 5,000 native seamen and 3,000 

^ Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay. Journ. B.B. R. A. S. 1900. 
That Bombay was a pleasant spot is confirmed by several writers, 
notably Dom JoAo de Castro, who visited it a few years later and 
in his log-book described it*as being very low, covered with 
luxuriant groves, teeming with game, and abounding in rice. 
(Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India). Dr. Da Cunha has 
suggested in his Origin of Bombay that Bombay was the original 
of Camoens’ ‘Isle of Love’ in the Lusiads. 

“ Danvers’ Portuguese in India. In the Diary of William 
Hodges (Hakluyt Society) it is stated that among the fleet col- 
lected were five Malacca junks filled with provisions, 8 vessels 
from Portugal, 14 galleons, 12 royal galleys, 18 galliots (i.e. 
gallivats or war-boats propelled by oars, from which the modern 
word ‘jolly-boat’ is derived) and innumerable brigantines, pinnaces 
ana small vessels chartered by traders. They supported a huge 
floating population, comprising the cream of captains, fidalgos 
and cavaliers of Lusitania. 
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musketeers. Including the women and children, the 
whole floating population amounted to more than 30,000 
souls,* The review ended, the fleet sailed to Daman, 
which was speedily captured, and thence to the island of 
Bete (Shial Bet), which surrendered after a stern struggle. 
Diu was also bombarded, but managed to withstand the 
siege ; whereupon Nunoda Cunha retired to Goa, leav- 
ing Antonio Saldanha with sixty vessels to cruise in the 
Gulf of Cambay and harass the foe. In the months of 
March and April, 153/, Saldanha rapidly seized and burnt 
Mohuva, Gogha, Tarapur, Mahim,^ Agasi and Surat, 
while Diogo da Silveira plundered Thana, the thanadar 
of which had attempted to rid himself of the obligation 
to pay tribute to the Portuguese. In consequence of this 
success, and later of Nuno da Cunha’s capture of Bassein 
in January, 1533, the islands of Bombay and Mahim 
together with Bandora became tributary to the foreigner. 

Meanwhile Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat had grown 
apprehensive of the power of the Mughal Emperors, and 
observing the successes obtained by Portuguese arms, 
determined to enlist their aid. Accordingly in 1534 he des- 
patched “ Xacoes ” (Shah Khwajeh) to Nuno da Cunha 
with an offer to hand over Bassein and all its dependencies 
and revenues by sea and land ^ and on the 23 rd December 
of that year the treaty of Bassein was signed on board the 
galleon San Mateos, under the terms of which Bahadur 
Shah “ gave and bequeathed to the King of Portugal from 
that day forth and for ever the city of Bassein, its territo- 
ries, islands and seas, with ail its revenues, in the same 
way as he, Sultan Bahadur, King of Gujarat, held them 
before, provided that all vessels from the Kingdom of 
Gujarat bound for the Red Sea should first call at Bassein 
for passes, and on return voyage call there again, in 
order to pay duties under penalty and risk of seizure. 

^ S. J. Pedroso’s Resumo Historico da Antiga India Portugueza; 
G. Correa’s Lendas III, 392. 

’ Danvers’ (Portuguese in India) mentions Mahim ; but Pa 
Cunha (Origin of Bombay) believes Kelve-Mahim in Thana is 
meant. 

* Danvers’ Portuguese in India, p. 416. 

* Ibid ; Da Cunha. Origin of Bombay, 88, 89, et seg ; JounuU 
B. B. R. A. S. Vol. X, 323. The Signatories to the treaty were 
Nuno da Cunha, the Gujarat Ambassador, Admiral M, Alfooao de 
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The surrender of Bassein and Bombay was confirmed 
later by a treaty of peace and commerce between Bahadur 
Shah and Nuno da Cunha, dated the 25th October 
iS 35 i whereby also the Portuguese were permitted 
to carry out the long-desired work of building 
a fort at Diu. During the following ten years the 
Portuguese were constantly at war with Adil Khan, 
the Sultans of Gujarat, and the Zamorin of Calicut, 
while troubles also arose at Malacca and Diu was 
besieged by the Turks under “ Soleyman Badshaw” 
(Suleiman Pasha), governor of Cairo. The main re- 
sult was the impoverishment of the Portuguese treasury 
and consequent inability on the part of Portugal to 
reward suitably the services of her distinguished ser- 
vants. This lack of money was doubtless partly respon- 
sible for the granting of lands by the crown as rewards for 
meritorious actions, and for the rise of the feudal system 
of tenure, which characterized Bombay during the era of 
Portuguese dominion ; although it should be noted at 
the same time that under the Sultans of Gujarat a system 
approximating to the feudal had been in force in Bassein, 
Salsette, Bombay and neighbouring tracts. It appears 
in any case that from 1534 onwards Bombay was, for the 
purposes both of executive and judicial administration, 
subordinate to Bassein,' and that all the territory of the 
Portuguese in the north Konkan was divided into manors 
or fiefs, the land being granted to deserving persons at 
a nominal rental of 4 to 10 per cent, and the leases being 
renewable either yearly, triennially, or in some cases 
for a period of one to three lives. For very distinguished 
services, and in cases where the grantees were religious 

S<^za, F. R. de Gastello Branco, Chief Magistrate, a Persian and 
a Portuguese interpreter, and others. Caspar Correa (Lendas III, 
Sps) states that there was a large assemblage to witness the 
signing of the treaty ; and a trumpet was blown to arrest their 
attention. The grant (chhApa) was shewn to the thanadars ; the 
chief men then took the oath of allegiance with their heads bent 
earthwards, promising to obey the King of Portugal as they had 
obeyed Bahadur Shah; and in ratification of their oath, each 
thanadar presented a branch of some sweet-smelling plant to the 
Feitor or chief of the factory. The grant was enclosed in a 
golden casket. 

Letter from the Secretary-General to the Goveraor-Gmiera* 
of Portuguese India, 9th March, 1907. 
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confraternities, the lands were handed over in perpetuity. 
In return, the King of Portugal claimed military service 
from the tenant which might be commuted into a tax at 
the discretion of the authorities and the comptroller of the 
treasury.' This system of tenure, which also laid upon 
the tenant an obligation to cultivate and improve the 
land, was known as aforamento (i.e. holding subject to 
the payment of foro or quit-rent) ; and side by side with 
it existed a minor tenure known as arrendamento, signi- 
fying the annual letting or renting of land for a fixed 
sum in cash or kind. 

In the general distribution of estates which occurred 
after 1534, the island of Monbaym ^Bombay proper) was 
let to one Mestre Diogo, as tenant or foreiro, for an 
annual quit-rent of 1,432^ pardaos (about Rs. 537-3-0), 
payable at the royal treasury in Bassein.' The island or 
kasba of Mahim was similarly rented for 36,057 fcedeas 
(Rs. 751-3-0), the mandovtn, i.e. the mandvi or custom- 
house of Mahim for 39,975 fcedeas (Rs. 791-2-0), and the 
island of Mazagon for 8,500 fcedeas (Rs. 178), while be- 
tween 1545 and 1548, during the viceroyalty of D. JoSo 
de Castro, the four villages of Parel, Vadala, Sion and 
Varli were granted to Manuel SerrSo for an annual 
payment of 412 pardaos (Rs. 154-8-0), the villages of 
Trombay and Chembur to Dom Roque Tello de Menezes, 
Elephanta island to JoSo Pirez for- 105 pardSos (Rs. 
39-6-0), and the revenue of the custom-house at 
Walkeshwar to one “ Posagy ” for 60 fcedeas (Rs. 1-4-0). 3 
It cannot be definitely stated for what period Mestre 


' Bosquejo das possessores Portuguezas no Oriente by Joaquim 
Pedro C. Soares, 1851. 

’ This was the sum payable by Mestre Diogo in 1548. Accord- 
ing to the Foral or register of rents compiled by Sim£o Botelho 
the rent of Bombay from the date of the treaty of Bassein was as 
follows : — 1534, 14,400 fcedeas (Rs. 3(X) one foedea being equal 
to 4 pice) ; 1535, 17,000 fcedeas ; 1536, 23,000 foedeas ; i jjy, 
29,000 foedeas; 1538, 27,000 fcedeas; 1539, 26,292 fcedeas; 
1540, 28,190 foedeas ; 1541, 28,000 -foedeas ; 1542, 30,000 foedeas; 
I.S43i 3ti«» foedeas ; I544-4S> 3t<.S“> foedeas ; 1546^71 ^3t$»o * 
foedeas or 1,375 pardaos ; 1548, 28,650 fcedeas or 1,432! pard^. 

' SiinSO Etotelho refers to these places in bis Tombe dt Sitade 
da India as Parell, Vardla, Varel, Syva, Tiiruaiba, Chambw and 
Valepnecer. 
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Diogo* enjoyed the manorial rights of Bombay ; but 
collateral evidence proves that in or about the year 1554 
during the viceroyalty of Dom Pedro Mascarenhas, the 
island was granted to Garcia da Orta, = the celebrated 
physician and botanist, for a yearly quit-rent equivalent 
to about ^ 85 sterling. In his colloquios dos Simplese 
Drogas da India (Conversations on the drugs and simples 
of India) he himself speaks of Bombay as Monibaim 
terra e ilha de que El Ret nosso senhor me fez merc&, afor- 
ada em fatioia (the island which the King has granted 
to me on payment of a quit-rent) 3 . Bombay apparently 
remained in his possession until his death in Goa in 
1570, after which it appears to have been granted on 
the same tenure to several parties in succession, the 
last of whom was Donna Ignez de Miranda, widow 
of Dom Rodrigo de Monsanto. 

Garcia da Orta was in all probability responsible for 
the building of the Quinta or manor-house, which Fryer 
described in later years as “ a pretty well-seated but 
ill-fortified house ” and which Simfio Botelho recorded as 
being situated “ in a park with pleasure grounds, at the 
ca,gabe {kasbd) of Bombaim, the principal seat of the 
island dear the little fort ” •*. It was built some time 
between 1528 and 1626 s; for in the latter year David 
Davies, the English navigator, who participated in the 
joint attack by the English and Dutch upon Bombay, 


^ The identity of Mestre Dioffo is doubtful. But he may con- 
ceivably have been either Diogo de Borba, an evangelist and the 
founder of the first catechetical school in Bassein, or Diogo da 
Sllveira, a cousin of Heitor da Silveira, 

’ Garcia da Orta was honorary physician to King JoSo HI. His 
book on drugs was written in Latin, afterwards translated into 
Portuguese, and published in Goa on the loth April 1563, this 
being the third work printed in India in roman characters. The 
famous poet, Camoens, contributed an ode to the colloquios of 
G. da Orta. 

“ Da Cunha. Origin of Bombay, p. loi. • ■; 

* The centre of the modern arsenal behind the Town Hall re- 
presents the site of the manor-house to-day. The chief attractions * 

of the house in Garcia da Orta's tlay were his fine library of 
• historical, philosophical and medical works, and the surrounding f 
botanical gardens, which Fryer described as “ a delicate garden, ' | 
voiced to be the pleasantest in India ”, Da Cunha Origin of | 
Bombay, 101 el seg. 

‘ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, p. 651, 
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referred to it in the following terms in the log-book 
of his ship The Discovery “ The 13th October we went 
into the Bay of Bombay and rode without the stakes. 
The 14th the Morris and the Dutch ships went in near 
the Great House to batter against it, in which battery 
three of the Morris ordnance split. The same day we 
landed 300 men, English and Dutch, and burnt all their 
cadjan houses and took the Great House with two basses 
(small cannon) of brass and one saker (heavy cannon) of 
iron. The 15th, all our men embarked aboard the ships, 
being Sunday in the evening, and left the Great House 
•which •was both a •warehouse, a priory and a fort, all 
afire, burning with other good houses, together with 
two new frigates not yet from the stocks nor fully ended ; 
but they bad carried away all their treasure and all 
things of any value, for all were run away before our 
men landed”.’ The chief products of the island during 
the sixteenth century were the cocoa-nut palm, brab, 
jack-tree, the of which few specimens 

now exist, and mango-trees, one of which supplied the 
lord of the manor with fruit “ twice a year, once about 
Christmas, and again at the end of May.“ ” Cocoa-nuts 
and rice were the staple products of the island of Mahim ; 
Mazagon and Sion were noted for their salt pans, while 
the numerous settlements of Kolis were responsible for 
a large supply of fish, which was dried upon the island 
and then forwarded to Bassein for sale to the Moors 

‘ Sir G. Birdwood’s Report upon the India Office Records. 
Davies’ account is corroborated by the journals of Andrew 
Warden of the William and John Viau, The former runs 
“i6j6, Oct. isth. In the morning stood in and ankred and landed 
ye inigles and the Duche.s, sum 400 meane at the leaste, and 
tocke the fort And casell and the lowne, and sett fire of it and 
all the town and all the howesen (houses) thereabouts, the pepell 
being all run away that night and ded carry away all the best 
cometries levein nothing but trashe. ’ The latter runs : — “ Wee 
came so neare the Towne with two of our ships that wee drove 
them all awaye with our great ordnance. In safetie we landed 

our men on shore, whoe pilladged the Towne we staide 

there the isth daye doeing all the spoyle that possiblie we could, 
but we gott nothinge to speake of but vittuall. ” 

’ Garcia da Orta. Colloquis XXVIII. Dr. da Cunha mentions 
another mango-tree belonging to Mrs, Hough in 1S66, which 
fruited twice a year. The late Colonel Dymock, author of 
Medicinal Plants of Western In-iia, states that there are many 
such trees on Malabar Hill. At the present day Macagon con- 
tains two trees which bear a double crop of mangoes every year. 

* 3 
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(Muhammadans). As regards the population of the 
island. Bombay appears to have been composed of seven 
villages subordinate to two cagabas [kashas) or chief sta- 
tions, at which customs-duty was levied. These villages 
were Mahim, Parel, Varella (Vadala) and Syva (Sion) 
under the kasha of Mahim, and Mazagon, Bombaim 
(Bombay), and Varel (Varli) under the kasha of Bombay'. 

In addition to these there were probably smaller hamlets, 
like Cavel, Colaba, Naigaon and Dongri, which had 
existed from the epoch of Hindu colonization. Bombay 
itself was not very populous, for it contained some years 
later (1634) only “ eleven Portuguese families or mar- 
ried men [casados), and some native blacks (pretos natu- 
raes), making altogether seventy musketeers able to 
serve in war. The latter were probably of Koli or 
Bhandari caste The Kolis formed perhaps the most 
numerous class at this date and dwelt in most parts of 
the island from Colaba in the south to Sion and Mahim 
in the north. Wearing then, as they still do, their dis- 
tinctive emblem, a knife suspended round the neck, these 
aboriginal colonists subsisted mostly by fishing and 
agriculture, though a few may have been forced to 
relinquish these duties for that of palanquin-bearing, ; 
which formed the subject of many a petition and appeal j 
during the earlier years of the British occupation. A } 
smaller community was that of the Moors (Musalmans) >| 
who, according to Garcia da Orta, were solely engaged 
in maritime trade. “They possessed the land first” I 
he writes “ and are called Naitias, which means mixed ■; 
or made up first of the Moors who came from .? 
abroad and mixed themselves with the Gentiles f 
(Hindus) of this land”. A few Musalmans of less f 
mixed descent may conceivably have been living in 

' These divisions existed during the early British period ; for in t 
a letter from Aungier to the Court of Directors, dated December a 
15th, 1673, it is stated that “the town is divided into two small S 
shires of Bombay and Mahim. The former contains the island | 
Colleo (Colaba), the towns of Bombay, Mazagon and Parell, 
with the several parishes of Pallo, Deirao, Oregon, Vail and 
Mochein. The shire of Mahim contains Mahim, Sion, Daravee i 
and Verlee with the several parishes of Salvcaon, St. Michael, jj 
etc., precincts. *’ 

Antonio Bocarro, Livro das plantas das Fortalezas. ^ 
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Mahim or Bombay ; but the bulk of the followers of 
Islam clearly belonged to the Konkani Muhammadan 
community, whose Arab and Persian ancestors had taken 
unto themselves wives from among the Hindu inhabitants 
of the western coast. Then there were Kunbis and 
Agris (Curumbins), “ who cultivated the fields and 
sowed them with rice and all sorts of pulse there were 
Mails, who tended the orchards and were styled Hortelaos 
by the Portuguese, and thirdly Piaes (ie. peons) or men- 
at-arms, who were in all likelihood Bhandaris.' In Mahim, 
Bombay and Parel dwelt Parus {i.e. Prabhus) “who 
collect the rents of the King and of the inhabitants and 
their estates, and are also merchants”; while of the 
three other communities mentioned by Garcia da Orta as 
resident in ‘Bassein and its subordinate tracts, vis., 
Baneanes (Banias), Coaris or Esparcis (Parsis) and 
Deres (r.e., Dheds or Mahars) or Farazes, the last- 
named must from the nature of their duties have 
been dwelling both in Bombay and Mahim. “They 
are a people despised and hated by all," wrote da 
Orta ; “ they do not touch others, they eat every- 
thing, even dead things. Each village gives them 
its leavings to eat. Their task is to cleanse the dirt 
from houses and streets.” The Banias and Parsis on 

^ During the early British period the Bhandaris are described 
as “ being bred to arms from their infancy, and having a courage 
and fidelity which may be depended upon,'' and as having shown 
“ notorious courage and zeal in the defence of the Island, when 
it was invaded by the Sidi." Many of them were among the 
earliest converts to Christianity, and were organized by the English 
into a militia, which was retained until the growth of the native 
army and the appointment of a local police force rendered their 
services unnecessary. 

" This community seems to be identical with that mentioned by 
Clement Downing in bis Compendious History of the Indian Wars. 
He wrote " The original inhabitants (of Bombay) were Keney- 
reans, a very inoffensive people, though Pagans. They are of 
comely stature, well-shaped and very strong. They wear no 
clothes, only a piece of linen cloth, and a flat cap on their heads. 
They are distinguished by several names ; some call them Frost or 
Coolley, which is the common name they go by among the English. 
The Frost eat no flesh but what dies of itself : for any sheep, hog;s 
or fowls that die of any sort of Distemper, they will feed on as the 
finest well-fed meat whatever. So that when such accidents hap- 
pen to the English, they send for some of them to take the same 
away ; which they are very thankful for, 1 hey are very industii- 
ous ahd cleanly ; for though they eat such unclean things, tbej 
wash them first. 
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the other hand did not actually settle upon the island ' 
until after its cession to England by the Portuguese. j 

The history of the dominion of the Portuguese in 
Western India is to a large extent the tale of the founda- f 
tion and growth of their religious orders : and it was * 
not long before Bombay became acquainted with the 
latter. Shortly after 1534, during the episcopate of Dom 
Fr. Joao de Alphonso de Albuquerque, one Fr. Antonio 
de Porto, a Franciscan friar, set sail for Bassein and 
Bombay. One of the conditions of the Treaty of Bassein - 
was that a sum of 5,000 larins (a Persian coin equal to ■ 
about six pence), which had hitherto been allocated to.) 
the mosques from the revenues of Bassein, should con- ' 
tinue to be so applied : but so vigorously did Fr. 
Antonio and others set about the dissemination of their i 

i 

creed, that the King of Portugal eventually passed an ; 
order to utilize all funds of this nature for the benefit of f' 
missions in Bombay and Bassein. ' Besides converting f 
about ten thousand natives in Bassein, Tbana, Man- * 
dapeshwar and neighbouring places, the Franciscans ; 
built the church of St. Michael, which still exists in f 
Mahim at the north end of Lady Jamsetji road, and , 
ranks as the oldest Franciscan building in Bombay. * I 
The keynote of Portuguese policy, indeed, is embodied j 
in Vasco da Gama’s famous remark “ Vitnos buscar\ 
Christaos e especiaria" comz to seek Christians and) 
spices) but the Christian was in their eyes of more im-, 

^ Among Fr. Antonio’s achievements was the conversion of the) 
ascetics at the Kanheri caves in Salsette. He turned the great 
chaitya or chapel-cave into a Christian Church of St. Michael ; and ) 
it was used as such until after the fall of Bassein. Anquetil do •. 
Perron states it was still used by the Christians in 1760. Fr- An-f 
tonio also evicted the Brahman ascetics of the Mandapeshwar * 
caves and turned the caves into a Church of Nossa Senhora de,, 
Piedade, the revenues of the caves and temple being applied tp ) 
the upkeep of a Royal College established on the site for Chris- ; 
tian converts. The Marathas subsequently pillaged the College ^ 
and Church ; but Dr. Wilson in 1850 found the native Christian -f 
population still using the cave-temple as a Church. v 

“ D. Antonio Pedro da Costa remarks in his Relatorio da 
Diocese, " Foi esta egreja fundada em igio, e a prime tra qae ® . 
Portugueses edificaram na ilha de Bombaim" or “this church ( . 
St. Michael) was built in I510, and is the first that the Portuguesl_ 
built in the island of Bombay.’’ The statement is only parti^ 
correct, for the church was not built till after Fr. Antonio’s arriwi, 

>n 1534- ,.-f 
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portance than the spices, and they were slow to realize 
that the advancement of trade depended on the widest 
religious toleration as one of its principal factors. Had 
the Portuguese Government been able to restrain the 
troublesome and wanton acts of oppression which the 
religious orders practised under the cloak of proselytism 
the population and trade of Bombay and surrounding 
tracts would almost certainly have largely increased. ' 
But Bombay was early placed under the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the vigario da Vara at Bassein ; and under his 
auspices the Franciscan mission was followed in 1542 by 
a Jesuit mission, the most notable member of which was 
St. Francis Xavier, and in 1548 by the Dominican order, 
established in Goa in 1 545 by one Diogo Bermudes, who 
constantly visited Bombay to confer with his friend 
Garcia da Orta’. St. Francis Xavier lost no time in 
obtaining for the Jesuit order a share of the money which 
was formerly reserved for the benefit of the mosques, 
and by the year 1570 the Paulistines, as the Jesuits were 
styled, were resident in every town and village of Por- 
tuguese territory and had commenced building the 
church of St. Andrew at Bandora. Franciscan 

and Jesuit vied with one another in the erection of 
churches and the conversion of the inhabitants of 
Bombay. 3 X chapel of Nossa Senhora de Bom 

Concelho was erected at Sion and affiliated to the church 

^ S. M. Nayak in his History of the Pattane Prabhus records 
that the Portuguese forced Brahmans to work as coolies, and 
deprived them of their rights of officiating at the big Hindu 
festivals. The Prabhus were forced to perform their ceremonies 
under cover of night with closed doors ; and although they insinuat- 
ed themselves into the good graces of the conquerors by acting 
as their clerks, accountants and tax-gatherers, yet many were 
forcibly converted under the name of Duarte, Fonseca. Gomes, 
etc. One Prabhu, baptized under the name of Caetano de Souza, 
wrote a History of Mahim in 1594, of which unfortunately no copy 
is extant. 

’ Other confraternities were the Recollects who reached India 
in 1556. the Augustinians in 1572, the Carmelites in 1612, the 
Theatines in 1640, the Hospitalers of St. John in 1681, and the 
Decalcate Tertiaries in 1750. 

’ The missionary activity reached its height after the receipt 
of a letter from the King of Portugal in 1549, ordering the civil 
authorities to aid the ecclesiastics in the conversion of Indians : 
and Ecclesiasticism was at its zenith in 1560, when the Holy In- 
quisition was introduced in the East. The inquisition held 
seventy-one auto-da-fe’s in Goa, at which 4,046 victims were slain. 
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of St. Michael in 1596, and in the same year a 
church of Nossa Senhora de Salvacao was built at 
Dadar, both of which were built by the Franciscans and 
are still in existence.' To the latter Fryer referred in 
1673 in the words “ At Salvasong^ the Franciscans enjoy 
another church and convent”; and the same order also 
owned “ the Romish chapel ” at Parel, which was con- 
fiscated from the Jesuits in 1719, and after serving as 
Government House and the residence of H. M. the 
King-Emperor during his visit to Bombay in 1875 has 
finally been transformed into a bacteriological labora- 
tory. 

By 1585 the Franciscans had obtained practical control 
of Salsette, Mahim, Bombay and Karanja island, in each 
of which places was a state-paid official styled “ O Pat dos 
”, and in addition to the churches mentioned 
above they had built one on the Esplanade to Nossa 
Senhora de Esperaoza, the earliest parishioners of which 
were the Koli converts of Cavel.® These Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics earned larger revenues than even 
the King of Portugal himself ; they founded a college at 
Bandora, which conferred degrees upon all manner of 
persons, and according to a writer of the seventeenth 
century “ was not inferior as to the building nor much 
unlike those of our universities they lived sumptuously, 
and were generally so influential that even the General 
of the North at Bassein felt his position to be precarious. 
These facts obtruded themselves upon the Reverend 
John Ovington, who visited Bombay in 1689 and re- 
marked that “ Few men can enjoy very peaceable lives 
who have any fair possessions near the convents of the 

' The Dadar church is now one of the richest, being possess- 
ed of landed property, cocoa-nut oarts, three affiliated chapels 
at Pare], Varli and Matunga, and a large house which has served 
on various occasions as the Portuguese episcopal residence. 

' This church stood on the site of the present Elphin.stone 
High School. Attached to it were a cemetery and a cross, which 
about 1865 was standing just parallel to the cross which still 
exists on the Marine Lines side of the Esplanade road. In 1848 
during the episcopate of Dr. Whelan, when the Roman Catholic 
community was divided into two parties and feeling ran high, 
the Koli parishioners of this church were drawn into the dispute 
and assembled one day at the church with oars, ropes and 
other implements to protect their sacred edifice from falling into 
the clutches of the so-called Irish partj'. 
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Jesuits ; a pleasant seat and a fruitful plantation can 
hardly escape their gaining ' 


^ At the end of the 17th century the income of the chief church 
in Salsette was estimated as equivalent to one pound weight of 
g 6 \d per diem. In 1598 a friar, who came from England to visit 
the Jesuit institutions in India, was entertained at Bandora with 
a sham sea-hght, under the auspices of the authorities of the Ban- 
dora College, At the time of the cession of Bombay to the 
English the Bandora College laid claim to much land and various 
rights in Bombay. These claims, ho\\ever, were disallowed, which 
naturally increased the bitterness engendered by the advent of the 
English into Bombay, Tne island of Mazagon was one of the few 
places that escaped absorption by the priesthood. Dorn Joao de 
Castro originally granted it in 1547 to Antonio Pessoa for an annual 
quit-rent of 195 pardaos in gold and 3 tangas of silver {i.e.y about 
Rs. 74), Antonio having shown remarkable bravery at the sieges 
of Calicut and Bassein, and having served with distinction as 
Feitor of Ceylon. On his death in 1571 a royal patent, dated at 
Goa, the 18th January 1572, was issued which granted the island 
in perpetuity to the De Souza e Lima family, Lionel de Souza e 
Lima having married Donna Anna, the daughter of Antonio 
Pessoa. The revenue of Mazagon rose from 8,500 foedeas in 1534 
to 550 pardaos in 1547. The patent of 1572 laid down that “ the 
village of Mazagon is given to Lionel de Souza for ever and to his 
heirs, paying every year 195 gold pardtlos and three silver /ang^fs 
of six and a half double-pice each. On the death of Lionel de 
Souza the village is to remain with Donna Anna Pessoa, Ruy de 
Souza and Manoel de Souza, his wife and sons, that is to say, one 
half of the income to the two sons”. In the event of the sons 
dying before Donna Anna, the estate was to be shared by such of 
his descendants as Lionel de Souza might nominate by will. In 
any case, the village was not to be sold, exchanged or alienated 
without the permission of the King of Portugal or the 
license of his Viceroy in India. Lionel de Souza was placed in 
possession by Roque Suril, clerk of the Mahim District, and 
apparently died shortly after., leaving his widow to manage the 
manor. It descended from her to her eldest son Ruy de Souza in 
1632, He was the first to endow the church of Nossa Senhora 
da Gloria at Mazagon with the revenues accruing from the oart 
Charni and the batty-grounds Saunty and Chulgad, on condition 
that the management of the church vested in himself and his 
heirs. By 1637 Ruy de Souza had become incapacitated by age ; 
and accordingly by a later patent, dated the 3rd June 1637, the 
manor was handed over to his son Bernadino de Tavora, in whose 
possession it remained until 1659, “ It being declared,” so ran 

the patent, “ that Ruy de Souza had no other son but Hernady de 
Tavora, the king confirmed the said Bernady de Tavora in the 
possession thereof, provided that he did not deprive the other 
heirs of the said Ruy de Souza of their rights, and provided he 
did not sell, change or give the said village in any shape or 
manner whatever without license, as it was to fall entirely 
under the management of one person only." A note to the 
patent laid down that Maneckji Naoroji’s hill, the oart Charney 
and Varli formed part of the Mazagon estate. In 1660 the estate 
passed to Chnstovao de Souza de Tavora, who held it until 1671, 
when it became the property of Alvares Pires de Tavora who 
paid a yearly quit-rent of Xs. 1,304-2-29. How Jong Alvares Pires 
held the estate cannot be definitely stated ; but by 1727 the 
proprietress of the manor was Donna Senhora de Souza e 
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With the exception of areas like Bombay proper and 
Mazagon, which were granted to distinguished indivi- 
duals, the bulk of the land in Bombay and Mahim had 
fallen by the close of the sixteenth century into the 
hands of religious orders. The Jesuits owned the largest 
share and were virtually the proprietors of all the northern 
areas, Mahim, Dadar, Matunga, Sion, Sewri and Parel. 
The immense influence thus accruing to them might 
easily have been utilized for the aggrandisement of 
Portugal’s power by land and sea : but, unfortunately, 
their ill-advised actions not only precluded the growth 
of trade and population, but were also a direct source of 
danger to their own countrymen. They persistently 
destroyed Hindu temples and Muhammadan mosques, 
thereby harassing and putting to flight those who might 
under gentle treatment have colonized Bombay and 


Tavora, who lived at Bassein. From this date the fortunes of the 
estate commenced to decline. In 1726 the village of Varli had 
been sold to Antonio da Silva, and in 1731 the Senhora handed 
the estate over to her grandson Martinho de Silveira de Menezes 
and his wife Donna Marianna de Noronha, who at once instructed 
Wissia Senoy Telang (Vishvanath Shenvi?) to sell it for Xs.21,500. 
The estate at this date comprised only two houses of any size, 
one of which, belonging to the lord of the manor, was in ruins, the 
church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria and Charni oart. In 1749 
Vezry hill was detached, one Nanji Katan bought the Bardeen 
batty-fields, and the Pakhadival gardens and rice fields and the 
Charni garden were bequeathed to the East India Company. 
Antonio da Silva and Antonio de Semos had purchased the estate 
as it stood in J731 ; but they were powerless to resist its gradual 
disintegration. In 1758 the estate including the church rice-fields, 
subsequently acquired by the Collector, was put up to auction and 
sold to Richard Nowland for Rs. 22,000 a year, while the Charni 
oart was separately dealt with and let for Rs. 640 a year to 
Manekji Limji, Mungaji Babavji Esaji and Samji Dadaji. Richard 
Nowland’s management of the estate did not meet with the 
approval of the Bombay Government ; and so, on the expiry of 
his lease in 1767, what remained of the old manor, was sold in 
small lots on 14 year leases, namely, (i) Naugar including Ghodap 
Dev to F. H. Moody for Rs. 845 a year ; (2) Mullavady including 
Byculla, excepting a mango-tree known as the Governor's 
mango-tree, to D. N. Rustomji and Dhanji Punja for Rs 410 ; 
(3) Cullowdy (Kohwadi) let to Raghuset for Rs. 340 ; (4) Bhandar- 
wada let to M. Limji and B. Ramset for Rs. 500 ; (4) Mazagon 
Koliwadi let to R. Modset for Rs. 640 ; and (bj Charni oart to 
Mungaji Visaji for Rs. 715, The bulk of the estate had originally 
fallen into the hands of the Company by an order of the Mayor’s 
Court in favour of the Company as mortgagees, and they initiated 
the system of dividing it up into small lots with a view to develop 
its resources. The only portion of the original manor which has 
survived the changes of years is the small square on which the 
church of Xossa Senhora da Gloria stands. 
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increased its commercial importance.' The intolerance 
of the priesthood indeed was the cardinal point of a 
malady which seized upon the whole frame of Portu- 
guese supremacy. The Archbishop of Goa informed 
the King of Portugal in 1629 that “ the greatest enemies 
to the State in India were her own people ; and among 
all the enemies of Portugal from within, none probably 
did greater harm to the State of India than the Jesuits”; 
while in 1631 the Viceroy of Goa told the King that the 
priests and monks paid no attention to his orders, that 
the Jesuits had made themselves masters of Travancore 
and Tuticorin and of the pearl-fisheries in those places, 
retained armed bands at their own expense and actually 
waged war by sea against His Majesty’s captains. 
They also held communication with the Dutch and the 
Moors, and had usurped from the State the royal re- 
venues and jurisdiction ; and they even went so far as to 
deny that the King of Portugal was lord of his posses- 
sions in India, openly neglected his mandates, and 
generally intrigued against the Government to which 
they were rightly subordinate. “ 

These internal troubles produced the inevitable result 
and paved the way for the advance of other European 
nations. Thomas Stephens, who is supposed to have 

^ Francisco de Souza, author of Oriente Conquistado, gives an 
instance of the harsh treatment meted out by the priests to indivi- 
duals. “ There were cruising about the port of Bombay two 
vessels belonging to Malabar Moors, D. Fernando de Castro, 
the captain of Chaul, sent against them Matheos Gomide, who 
returned to Chaul with one of the vessels, the Moor Captain and 
twenty-three prisoners. The prisoners were all sentenced to 
death ; and six died without anyone asking them if they would 
exchange the Koran for the Gospel. The remainder, including 
the captive captain, became Christians and afterwards died with 
their captain as true soldiers of Christ.” Treatment of this kind 
provoked reprisals, as for example in 1570 when ten galley-loads 
of Malabar pirates pillaged the town of Thana and stole the great 
bell of the Cathedral, while the people were celebrating the feast 
of Expecta(ao< 

^ The V'iceroy, Count de Linhares, gives as an example the 
conduct of the priests of Bandora, who continually threw bomb- 
shells on the King’s vessels entering the Bandora creek, and made' 
whatever land-revenue regulations they pleased. On one occa- 
sion the Augustinians proved so defiant that the Viceroy had to 
plant a battery against their convent, whereupon they prevented 
the soldiers firing by exposing the Sacrament in front of the walls. 
See also Manucci, Storia de Mogor, III. 
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been the first Englishman in India, came out to Goa 
in 1579, where he afterwards became Rector of 
the College of Rachol and thence despatched to his 
father, a London merchant, such advices as prompt- 
ed the mercantile community of London to pay 
attention to the possibilities of Indian trade. As 
early as 1563 a Venetian merchant had travelled 
to the west coast of India by way of the Persian 
Gulf, and described Ahmadabad and Cambay as towns 
with an extensive trade' ; but it was not till twenty years 
later (1583) that the first English traders set forth for 
the shores of Western India. In that year Ralph Fitch, 
John Newberry, Storie and Leeds, choosing the same 
route as the Venetian, arrived at Goa, where the Portu- 
guese, suspecting that they had come to trade, cast them 
into prison. Through the mediation of Thomas Stephens, 
they were eventually released, whereupon Fitch returned 
to England, Leeds entered the service of the Great 
Mughal, and one of the other two married a Eurasian 
wife and settled in Goa. Meanwhile certain English 
merchants presented a memorial to the Lords in Council, 
in which permission was sought to trade with ports 
bordering on the Indian Ocean and the China Seas ; and 
a request was preferred for the Queen’s license “for 
three ships and three pinnaces to be equipped and pro- 
tected in this trade, without being subject to any other 
condition than that of payment of customs on their 
return.” The memorial was favourably received, and in 
1591 Captain Raymond was despatched with three ships 
the Penelope, Merchant Royal and Edward Bonavenlure. 
The expedition was unsuccessful ; and after heavy losses 
at sea, a few survivors managed to reach Falmouth in 
August, 1 594. Captain Lancaster, one of the survivors, 
set on foot another expedition, which sailed in 1596 with 
letters from the Queen to the Emperor of China, and was 
never heard of again. At length, on the 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1599, an association of merchant adventurers was 

' He travelled from Ankola to Goa in a palanquin, and was 
attacked on the road by robbers, “who stripped him naked and 
would have plundered him of all he possessed if he had not, before 
starting, taken the precaution to conceal his valuables in a bam- 
boo.” Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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formed under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, for the 
purpose of establishing trade between England and 
India ; the Queen’s sanction was received towards the 
close of 1600 ; and in 1601 a fleet was prepared and 
sailed from Woolwich under the command of Captain 
Lancaster. Having visited Achin and established a 
factory at Bantam, Lancaster returned with a cargo of 
pepper in September, 1603. Emboldened by his success 
a fresh expedition set forth in the following year under 
the command of Hawkins of the Hector, who, arriving at 
Surat with a cargo of iron and lead, was allowed to 
land peaceably and thence started for Agra with a letter 
from King James to the Mughal. Failing to obtain 
permission to establish a factory at Surat, Hawkins 
returned to England in 1612. But in the meanwhile 
Sir Henry Middleton, who commanded the sixth voyage 
of the London East India Company, had sailed for India 
and anchored off the bar of Surat. Sir Henry had strict 
orders not to offer violence to the Portuguese, unless 
they openly assailed him, as up to that date no collision 
had occurred between the representatives of the two 
nations in India. Of the insults put upon him by the 
Portuguese, of their refusal to allow him to trade or to take 
on board Captain Sharpeigh of the Tr'idei-lncrease it is 
unnecessary here to speak, beyond recording that Best’s 
dogged courage won from the Mughal a firman, author- 
ising an English minister to reside at his court and 
opening to the English the trade of Surat.' In January 
1615 was fought the naval battle of Swally (Suwali), 
which laid the foundation of the British empire in Western 
India; and from that day forward the English began 
gradually to strengthen their position on the coast, 
joining with the Dutch in blockading Goa and finally 
in 1626 making a joint attack with the latter upon 
Bombay. “ 

Antonio Bocarro, in the course of a description of 
Bombay in 1634, remarks that “ anyone coming from 
seaward must steer north-east, keeping clear on the 

^ Carlyle’s Historical Sketches, 90-91. 

’ See page 3^ supra. 
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sea-side of the islet of Candil (Kbanderi or Colaba?). 
There is a rocky ridge which juts out southward 
from the land and extends half a league into the 
sea. It is all rock and is quickly covered by water ; 
so that if a vessel fails to take heed she is sure 
to run against it. On the land-side there are houses 
of the Vazadar or lord of the manor. There is also a 
bastion of the area of about ten paces, on which are 
mounted four iron guns. There is no soldier in this 
bastion, nor anything for its defence, except what the 
lord of the manor supplies at his own cost, without any 
charge to the Royal Treasury. The small and scattered 
population of Bombaj' consists of eleven Portuguese 
families. These together with the blacks make up seventy 
musketeers.”' South of the manor-house lay the parish of 
Pallo (Apollo), opposite which in the sea were set thefish- 
ing-stakes of the Kolis, who dwelt in Colaba and in parts 
of Bombay itself. West of the garden lay the wide stretch 
of the maidan, terminating in orchards and groves, 
which reached to the foot of Malabar Hill. Several 
houses of the Indo-Portuguese, Bhandaris, Kolis and 
Agris lay scattered among these groves ; there was the 
fair-sized village of Cavel forming a portion of the 
maidan or Esplanade parish ; and northward of it several 
fields reserved for rice-cultivation. Though the Srigundi 
still existed at the end of Malabar Hill, the ^Valkeshwar 
temple lay in ruins ; and the shrines of Mahalakshmi and 
her sisters had also, for the time being, disappeared, the 
goddesses waiting in concealment until a milder feeling 
should prevail towards the deities of Hinduism. North 


■ Livro das plantas das -The houses of the lord of 

the manor included the Quinta which in 1661 belonged to Donna 
Ignez de Miranda. Around the house," wrote Frym- (1674). “was 
a delicate garden, voiced to be the pleasantest in India. This 
garden of Eden or place of terrestrial happiness would put the 
searchers u{»n as hard an inquest as the other has done its 
f before were covered with Nature’s 
fZtt and lightly pressed by soft delights, are now open 

to the sun and loaded with hardy cannon. The bowers dedicated 
to rest and ease are turned into bold vampires for the watchful 
sentinel to look out on. Every tree that the airy choristers make 
their charming choir trembles at the rebounding echo of the alarm- 
ing drum ; and those slender fences, only designed to oppose the 
fm-ce " erect others of a more warlike 
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of Dongri, inhabited by Kolis and perhaps by a few 
Prabhu and Brahman inhabitants, lay the island and 
manor of Mazagon, which served as the home of Portu- 
guese, Kolis, Agris, Malis, Bhandaris and perhaps a 
few Hindu scrivains (clerks). The northern islands were, 
as above remarked, given over wholly to the Jesuits, 
who owned houses and demesnes in Parel, Sion and 
Mahim. The latter island was probably peopled by 
small numbers of Portuguese, by Prabhus, Brahmans 
of Palshikar or Shenvi caste, a few Muhammadans and 
the lower classes of Hindus. Similarly at Naigaon the 
Prabhu and Brahman must still have been resident, 
though the latter found it harder than the former to 
maintain a livelihood and reputation amongst those who, 
once his disciples, had been largely persuaded or for- 
cibly driven to become Christians. The Prabhu, on the 
contrary, being a man of business, could still comfort- 
ably subsist by petty trading or by acting as a rent- 
collector and agent of Portuguese landlords. The 
defences of the island consisted of “ several strong 
castles, such as that of Bombay, that at Dungerrey 
(Dongri), that at Leyam and that at Mahim The 
trade of the islands was not great, being confined for 
the most part to the sale of dried fish, and the revenues 
of the Portuguese landlords were drawn mostly from 
taxes upon rice-lands, payable in kind, upon oil and 
ghi, and upon the cocoa-nut palms, date-palms and areca- 
nut palms, with which the island abounded ^ 

Notwithstanding the poverty, however, the immense 
natural advantages of Bombay aroused the cupidity of 
the English who recognized its value as a naval base. 
It was for this reason that they fought the battle of 
Swally in 1612 ; that they landed in Bombay and burnt 
the manor-house in 1626; s that in 1652 the Surat Council 

* Clement Downing's Compendious History of the Indian Wars. 

’ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

* In his new edition of the Report on the Old Records of the 
India Office, published by order of the Secretary of State, Sir 
George Birdwood shows that as early as 1626 Bombay b^ been 
seized from the Portuguese by the English in co-operation with 
the Dutch and abandoned for some unknown reason. History is 
silent on this subject. There are contemporary references to the 
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British 

Period, 

1661-1677. 


urged the purchase of Bombay from the Portuguese ; 
and that in 1654 the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany drew the attention of Cromwell to this suggestion, 
laying great stress upon its excellent harbour and its 
natural isolation from land-attacks. By the middle of 
the seventeenth century the growing power of the Dutch 
and the disturbances to which Shah Jahan’s death gave 
rise, absolutely forced upon the English Company, both 
in Surat and London, the need of a station of their own 
in Western India ; and under orders from the Directors 
the Council at Surat made enquiries, and finally reported 
in 1659 that every effort should be made to obtain from 
the king of Portugal the cession of either Danda 
Rajapur, V'ersovaor Bombay Thus the train was laid, 
which culminated in the marriage-treaty of Charles II 
and the Infanta Donna Catharina of Portugal, and 
placed Bombay island in the possession of the English 
Crown. 


The various attempts of the English to obtain posses- 
sion of Bombay, mentioned at the close of the preceding 
paragraph, were the outcome of the general policy of the 
East India Company which justly foresaw that British 
trade-interests in India could not flourish unless it 
secured “fortified stations yielding a revenue equal to 
the charges of them ” and also maintained at such 
stations a naval and military force sufficient to render 
the Company wholly independent of the intrigues and 
quarrels carried on between the Native Powers of the 
continent. ^ In regard to Western India in particular 
the growing power of the Dutch and the disturbances 
consequent upon the death of Shah Jahan impressed 
upon the Company the imperative need of obtaining a 


enterprise which Sir George Birdwood has discovered among the 
archives of the India Office Among the Ships Journals preser- 
ved in the Military (Marine) Department of the office, there are 
journals of three Englishmen present on the occasion. 

1 Bruce-s Annals, I, 548. The value of Bombay harbour was 
quite as fully recognized by the Portuguese in India. The Count 
of Linhares, as Viceroy of Goa, wrote a letter to the kin». 

Us aSfan’ilsf >630. in which he greatly extolled 

^ Bruce's Annals, 11 , 672-73, 
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fresh station auxiliary to their chief settlement in Surat ‘ 
and it must therefore have been with no little sense of 
relief that they received the news of the sigfning of the 
marriag'e-treaty between Charles II and the Infanta 
Catherine of Portugal at Whitehall on the 23rd June 
1661, whereby the Port and Island of Bombay “ with 
all the rights, profits, territories and appurtenances 
whatsoever thereunto belonging ” were handed over to 
the King of Great Britain, his heirs and successors for 
ever. “ In pursuance of the terms of the treaty the 
Earl of Marlborough was despatched from England in 
March 1662 with five ships 3, five hundred soldiers under 
Sir Abraham Shipman, and with Antonio de Mello de 
Castro, Viceroy of the King of Portugal on board, to 
take delivery of the island.'! The fleet arrived at Bom- 
bay in September 1662, and the Earl at once sent a 
formal demand for possession to the Portuguese Viceroy 
and it was then for the first time that the representatives 
of the English Crown discovered firstly that the island 
was by no means the considerable possession that the 


1 Ibid, I, 548. 

’ Ibid, II, 104-105. The transfer of Bombay to the English 
Crown was effected by the eleventh article of the treaty. There 
was also a secret article which obliged the King of England to 
guarantee the Portuguese possessions in India and to act as 
mediator between the Portuguese and the Dutch, and if necessary 
to make war upon the latter on behalf of the Portuguese Crown. 
“ By the marriage treaty (Charles II) became unquestionably enti- 
tled among other livings to Bundara, Trombay, Marversova and 
other places on or adjoining to the Island ofSulsitteand to carriage 
with the islands and places lying near to or in the harbour of 
Bombay and by the same treaty he became entitled to all the 
duties payable from the said places to the Mandavie or custom 
house of Mahim or Bomba)'." (Description of the Port and Island 
of Bombay. Printed 1724.) 

’ The five ships were the Dunkirk, Leopard, Mary Rose, 
Chesnut Pinnace and the Convertine. Court of Directors to Sir 
G. Oxenden, 1661-62. 

* By special orders of the King Sir .A. Shipman was appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Bombay and of “any part 
of the firm land in the East Indies which shall either be conquered 
by us, or be rendered and delivered up to us.” “ Subjects and 
strangers were to be encouraged to trade and all help was to 
be given to the Portuguese in the protection of their trade and 
navigation.” King's Orders, 1662. 

The troops under the command of Sir A. Shipman amounted to 
4 companies of too men each, besides officers and others. 
Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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authorities in England believed it to be, and secondly 
that in spite of its manifest poverty the agents and 
subjects in India of the Portuguese King had determined 
not to hand it over to the English without a struggle. 

In regard to the first point one may recall Lord 
Clarendon’s misty notion of “ the Island of Bombay 
with the towns and castles therein which are within a 
very little distance from Brazil ” ' ; the statement of 
Captain Browne of the Dunkirk that the island had been 
“ most strangely represented to His Majesty ” = ; and the 
words of Gerald Aungier 3 to the effect that “ the place 
does not answer our King’s expectations by four-fifths 
of what was represented to him. For by the draught 
which was delivered to His Majesty, Bombay, Salsette 
and Thana were included all in one Island and all under 
the same and royalty of Bombay ; but Captain Browne 
and myself having sailed round this Island do find it far 
otherwise, being in extent scarcely one-fifth part of the 
other two Islands ; and this is all the Portugals intend 
to surrender to us.” Pepys’ description of “ the poor 
little Island ” and his reference to the " inconsiderable- 
ness of the place of Bombaim ” ■* were fully justified by 
the evidence of the English authorities in Western India 
and corroborate Baldeus’ statement that by virtue of the 
marriage-treaty “ the English thought to have got a great 
booty from the Portuguese, whereas they (Tangier and 
Bombay) are in effect places of no considerable traffic . ”5 
As regards the second point it is clear that the Portuguese 
in India were fully alive to the potentialities of Bombay 
and of its harbour and were very zealous of any infringe- 
ment of the rights which they as tenants-in-chief of 
the King of Portugal had enjoyed for more than a 
century.® For as late as January, 1665, when the final 
orders to cede the island were received from Portugal, 

^ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

- Missing- Papers. Captain Browne to Sir G. Oxenden. Sept. 
20, 1662. 

^ Gerald Aungier to Sir G. Oxenden. Sept. 26, 1662. 

* Pepys' Diary. 

■' Baldeus’ Description of the East Indies, Amsterdam, 1672. 

•' Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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Antonio deMello deCastro, Viceroy of Goa, wrote to the 
King : — “ I confess at the feet of your Majesty that only 
the obedience I owe your Majesty as a vassal could have 
forced me to this deed {i.e., the cession of Bombay), 
because I foresee the great troubles that from this 
neighbourhood will result to the Portuguese and that 
India will be lost on the same day on which the English 
nation is settled in Bombay 

Under these circumstances the Viceroy of Goa decided 
upon a policy of procrastination. On receipt of the 
Earl of Marlborough’s formal demand, he spent five days 
in consultation and then replied that he was not author- 
ized to hand over Bombay without “ His Majesty of 
of England’s immediate letter confirmed by his own 
hand and seal,’' adding that further instructions forbade 
him to give possession before the end of the monsoon. 
The King of England’s letter was in possession of Sir 
Abraham Shipman, who did not arrive in Bombay till a 
month later ; and in the meanwhile the Earl, finding 
that he could make no impression upon “ the pride of 
the perfidious Portugal ” 3 contented himself with ask- 
ing permission to land the English troops. This 
however was only permitted on condition that the men 
came ashore unarmed and matters remained in an 
impasse until Sir A. Shipman cast anchor in the harbour. 
Thereupon the astute Portuguese discovered fresh 
reasons for delay, objecting that the form of the letters 
or patents did not coincide with the usual form observed 
in Portugal and that he must have a fresh authorization 
from Lisbon and England. s And in October 1662, the 
Earl of Marlborough, seeing that no step towards deli- 


* Da Cunha’s Origin of Bombay. J. B.B.R.A.S. p. 258. A. 
de Mello de Castro was both Viceroy of Goa and Agent of the 
Portugpiese King for the cession of the Island. It was in his 
former capacity that he kept postponing the surrender of Bom- 
bay : and his reasons are given in a letter to the King of Portugal 
of Dec. 28, 1662. Tratados. T. III. 38, quoted in Da Cunba’s 
Origin of Bombay, p. 248, 

“ Aungier to Sir G. Oxenden, September 26, 1662. 

“ Captain Browne to Sir G. Oxenden, September 20, 1662. 

■* Aungier to Sir G. Oxenden , September 26, 1662. 

“ State Papers, App. II, Bombay City Gazetteer Materials. 
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very could be taken pending receipt of final orders from 
Europe, decided to return to England with the fleet, 
“ All the art or contest I could use,” he wrote, “ could 
not persuade the surrender of this paltry island, most 
basely deserted to the Arabians' the last year. * * * 

* • I am more sorry for the King’s dishonour and 
losse than for mine own trouble and care, which yet is 
like to fall heavy upon me, though not I hope by any 
default of mine. The Earl eventually set sail with the 
fleet on the 14th January 1663 ; while Sir A. Shipman 
and the soldiery were forced to land on the unoccupied 
island of Angediv, twelve leagues to the south of Goa, 3 
where lack of proper food and an evil climate caused 
the death of nearly all of them, including Sir A. Ship- 
man himself. 


Just prior to Sir A. Shipman’s death in April 1664 s 
he received a fresh commission from King Charles, 
dated a3rd November 1663, which authorised him to 
receive possession of Bombay from the Portuguese 
Viceroy ; but as he died before any definite step could 
be taken, the Supreme Court at Goa decided, after some 
correspondence with Antonio de Mello de Castro, 
that the island should be handed over to Humphrey 
Cooke, who had been Sir A. Shipman’s secretary and 


' This Arab attack in 1661.62 is referred to twice in the State 
Papers, once in the letter quoted above and again in a letter from 
the Surat Council to the Directors, dated March 26, 1667, where 
Bombay prior to the cession was described as ** an open place 
whereon lived a few Portugalls and the rest natives that had not 
the strength or courage to withstand a few small vessels sent by 
the Arabs, but fled leaving the place to be pillaged and ruinated 
by fire arms, 1662. 

> Earl of Marlborough to Sir G. Oxenden, October 8tb, 1662. 

1 * f*'" asked Sir G. Oxenden’s permission to 

locate the troops at Surat ; but the latter refused for fear of givine 
offence to the Mughal Governor of that town. State Papers, 
Bruce s Annals, II, 126. ^ * 

‘Surat Council to Directors, April 6th, 1663:-“ The soldiers 
on Angediv addict themselves to nothing but drunkenness and 
will not so much as take the pains to build themselves sheds or 

“'em.” And again on November 
14th 1663 Sir A. Shipman is still at the isle of Angediv where 
we hear he hath lost the greatest part of his men, it is conceived, 
more by their intemperateness. iU.diet and want of being weU- 
stored with necessaries than the malignity of the air/' * 

® He is also stated to have died in October 1664, 
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had been nominated by the latter in his will as his 
successor. “ Further desultory correspondence ensued, 
in consequence of the fact that Humphrey Cooke was not 
a persona grata with either the Portuguese or the English 
at Surat, “ but eventually the instrument of cession was 
despatched from Goa on the 17th January 1665, and on 
the 18th February of that year Humphrey Cooke “took 
himself personally possession and delivery of the said 
island of Bombay ” after signing the instrument of 
possession in the manor-house of D. Ignez de Miranda, 
the Lady of the island. 3 

Humphrey Cooke’s first action after obtaining posses- 
sion of the island was to take a muster, at Sir G. Oxen- 
den’s request, of the remnant of Sir A. Shipman’s forces 
which had accompanied him to Bombay •* ; and his 
second was to endeavour to cancel the restrictions which 
the Portuguese had imposed upon him by the articles 
of cession. In pursuance of their original policy the 
Portuguese not only declined to hand over Salsette, but 
they also declined to deliver up Mazagon, Parel, Varli, 
Sion, Dharavi and Vadala, which had clearly been 
considered a part of Bombay in the original treaty 
between the monarchies of Portugal and England, 
alleging that these islands were dependencies of the 
more important island of Mahim and not of Bombay s ; 
and further they inserted clauses, to which Cooke also 
agreed, whereby Portuguese boats were allowed to pass 
and repass the island without paying any duty. ® Cooke 
fell into great disfavour both with the Government in 


1 Da Cunha’s Origin of Bombay, p. 255-56. 

Sir G. Oxenden wrote in reference to Cooke on November 
24th, 1666 : — “ I am sorry to say he was once a pretender to be a 
merchant himself.” 

For further particulars, see Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, 
p. 261 ei seq. The island at the date of the cession belonged to 
D. Ignez de Miranda, widow of D. Rodrigo de Moncanto, as 
Lady of the Manor. 

“ The survivors were one Ensign, 4 Sergeants, 6 Corporals, 
4 Drummers and 97 Privates, a Provost-marshall, 2 Surgeons and 
a few Gunners. State Papers, February 25th, 16(64-5. 

'• Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, 
p. 263, 265. 

« Downing, Compendious History of the Indian Wars* 

C01i6 ' 
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England and with the Council of Surat for agreeing to 
these restrictions and generally for signing “ so deroga- 
tory and unjust a convention ” ; but it probably occurred 
to him that he was likely, by insistence upon the full 
terms of the marriage-treaty, to prolong the negotiations 
indefinitely and might even be forced to return 
to an island the climate of which had already caused 
the death of a considerable number of his com- 
patriots, and that under these circumstances it was 
better policy to take Bombay with all the restrictions 
the Portuguese might impose and trust to cancelling 
them after he had the island in his grasp. " Be this 
as it may, Cooke at once set himself to counteract what 
King Charles II styled “the manifest injustice of the 
capitulation” by seizing on the flimsiest pretexts the lands 
contiguous to the island of Bombay proper, by imposing 
a duty upon all Portuguese goods, “ by inviting native 
merchants to settle in Bombay , 3 and by endeavouring to 
strengthen the garrison. Antonio de Mello de Castro in 
a letter to the King of Portugal, 5th January 1666, re- 
marked : — “ During the last monsoon I informed your 
Majesty that I had handed over Bombay. Now 1 will 
relate to your Majesty what the English have done 
and are doing every day in the way of excesses. The 
first act of Mr. Humphrey, who is the Governor of 
that island and whom I knew in Lisbon as a grocer, 
was to take possession of the island of Mahim in spite 
of my protests, the island being some distance from 
the island of Bombay, as your Majesty will see from 
the map I send herewith. He argues that at low tide one 
can walk from one to the other, and if this is conceded 
your Majesty will be unable to defend the right to 
the other northern islands, as at low tide it is possible to 
go from Bombay to Salsette, from Salsette to Varagao 
(Baragaon), so that in order not to lose the north, it will 
be necessary to defend Mahim. He has done more. He 
has obliged the Roman Catholics to take an oath, by 


1 Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

^ Downing's History of Indian Wars. 

• Da Cunba, Origin of Bombay, p. 267. 
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which they openly deny the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Pontiff and Head of the Church. The inhabitants of the 
north would have taken up arms and driven out the 
English from thence, if I had not had my suspicions and 
prevented them, by assuring them that your Majesty was 
actually in treaty about the purchase of Bombay. And 
although the name of Humphrey Cooke appears in all 
these matters, an awful heretic named Henry Gary, a 
great enemy of the Portuguese nation, is the author of 
all these things. 1 believe, however, that before your 
Majesty remedies this, the Dutch will drive those people 
thence, as I am told they are preparing a large armada to 
besiege Bombay.”' While he thus irritated the Portu- 
guese, Cooke also fell foul of the Mughal Government 
and the factors at Surat. The former strongly objected to 
his overtures to native merchants, were afraid of his 
manifest attempts to strengthen Bombay, and found a 
ready cause of offence in Cooke’s unauthorized seizure of 
one of their ships ; while the latter could not brook his 
rough and ready style of correspondence and were alarmed 
at the accounts of his personal behaviour which reached 
them from Bombay . 3 “ Humphrey Cooke, ” they wrote 

to the Court of Directors on the ist January 1666, “gives 
us continual troubles in his daily importunities for money, 
to raise soldiers, forts and we know not what other bold 
designs, that we have been very weary with answering 

* Da Cunha, p. 268. The Dutch anchored at Surat in April 
1666, and were reported to be about to attack Bombay. Sub- 
sequently the Surat Council wrote to Cooke that they had discovered 
“ over a glass of a wine with the Dutch" that the Dutch General 
Rickloffe van Goens had postponed his operations owing to the 
lateness of the season. 

’ Armenian merchants were among those invited by Cooke to 
Bombay. He offered them “many privileges and immunities, 
amongst the rest land to build them warehouses and dwellings, 
also a church for the service of God.” Surat Council to Court, 
ist January 1666. 

• Surat writing to the Court in January 1666 reports that “H. 
Cook is little better than distracted, doing nothing personally, but 
keeps himself mewed up in a chamber, eating and drinking alone 
by himself, from whence it is said he hath not stirred out above 
twice since he came upon the island, being full of fears and sus{m- 
cions of everybody, that our doctor and others that have lately seen 
him report Aat he hath brought himself so low in his body and 
become so fretful and peevish that hath maide him not only very 
crazy in body but in mind also.” 
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his letters, and upon our just denial of his unreasonable 
demands we have received such indignities and oppro- 
brious terms to the great prejudice and dishonour of the 
Honorable Company and ourselves that we want both 
words and leisure at present to express them and him in 
his right colours.” 

Under these circumstances the Crown decided to relieve 
Humphrey Cooke of his duties and supersede him by Sir 
Gervase Lucas,' who accordingly arrived in Bombay as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief on the 5th November 
1666. Though instructed, if he thought fit, to offer the 
post of Deputy Governor to Cooke, Sir Gervase Lucas 
found matters in Bombay in so serious a condition that 
he not only could not offer him the post in question but 
was obliged to incarcerate him on a charge of extorting 
Rs. 12,000 from the inhabitants and of criminal mis- 
management of Sir A. Shipman’s estate. “Bombay 
island,” wrote Sir Gervase to Lord Arlington on the 21st 
March 1667, “ is for its magnitude one of the most plea- 
sureable and profitable islands in India. The whole island 
is an orto or place planted with trees which yield great 
profit. And if Mr. Cooke had not sullied His Majesty’s 
Government by taking bribes and as well indiscreetly as 
unjustly obstructed His Majesty’s title to most of the best 
estates in the island, most of the inhabitants had by this 
time paid His Majesty’s rent.” So for a brief space 
Humphrey Cooke disappears from history. In spite of 
the verdict which must be passed upon his internal 
administration of Bombay, he surely deserves credit for 
inaugurating a policy of aggrandisement primarily 
designed to benefit English interests in Western India. 
Notwithstanding the protests of .\ntonio de Mello de 
Castro and Ignacio Sarmento de Sampaio,’ Cooke 
managed to acquire the villages of Mahim, Sion, Dharavi 
and Vadala, and had his action upheld by a commission 


Sir G. Lucas had taken part in the Civil War as a staunch 
royalist. As Governor of Belvoir Castle he escorted Charles I in 
his esca^ from the field of Naseby. He was described by the 
Court of Directors as “a person of that honour and prudence as 
not to coun^nance or give protection to any of our refractory 
servants. Court to Surat, 24th March 1666. 

“ Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, 264. 
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which was locally appointed to decide between the claims 
of the Portuguese and the English Crown in the matter of 
these areas; so that by the time Sir Gervase Lucas arrived, 
Bombay included all the islands except Colaba and Old 
Woman’s Island, which have been united into the modern 
island of Bombay. 

Sir Gervase Lucas did not live long enough to initiate any 
sweeping alterations, but his policy even during the short 
period of his governorship was in consonance with that 
of his predecessor and was designed to satisfy Charles II’s 
hope that Bombay would become “ the flourishingest 
port in India.” Before sailing from England he pointed 
out the ruinous state of the Bombay fortifications and 
the need of a stronger garrison, and was permitted by 
the Crown to take with him “ a reinforcement of 6o men 
under a lieutenant, together with a supply of clothes, 
ammunition and stores, and a small vessel to be attached 
to the garrison ” ; while after arrival he was responsible 
for confiscating on a charge of treason a large tract of 
land in Bombay to which the Jesuits’ College at Bandora 
laid claim and which they had threatened to defend by 
force. ' On Sir G. Lucas’ death on the 21st May 1667, 
the reins of Government were handed over to Captain 
Henry Gary who was serving at that time as Deputy 
Governor. No sooner had the news become public than 
Humphrey Cooke, who had escaped from durance vile 
and was living at Goa under Jesuit protection, sent in a 
claim to Gary to succeed to the governorship. A good 
deal of correspondence ensued, which ended on the 
24th June 1667 in the following letter from Gary and his 
Council to Cooke : — “ We thought that the answer we 
sent you to your last by the same messenger had been 
so civil and satisfactory that you would not put yourself 
and us to the trouble of any more scribbling. * * * * * 
But finding our expectations deceived and again alarmed 
with another nonsensical paper from you (for we cannot 
term it either letter or epistle) we do by these return our 

^ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. 105, Da Cunha, p. 271, Sir 
George Oxenden in a letter to Lord Arlington, dated 24th January 
1667, describes Sir G. Lucas as winning all hearts, enlarging the 
revenues of Bombay and finding out many royalties which had 
been purloined from the Crown. 
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sense unto you of your unwarrantable and foolish pro- 
ceedings. We do every one of us particularly as well 
as generally protest against you, Humphrey Cooke 
(according to our bounden duty which we do understand 
better than you do yours) as a Rebel and Traitor. 
Smarting under a sense of defeat and urged on by the 
Portuguese who saw in him a suitable agent for annoy- 
ing the English in Bombay, Humphrey Cooke voyaged 
up to Bandora, where with the help of the Jesuits he 
endeavoured to attack Bombay. For a time matters 
looked serious, as the Jesuit emissaries had worked 
upon the mind of the native population. “ But the 
Bombay Council managed to hold their own ; and at 
length Cooke, fearing to be arrested as a traitor and 
finding the Portuguese ill-prepared for a struggle, 
departed to Bassein and died soon afterwards in a 
monastery belonging to the Order of Jesus in Salsette. 3 
Meanwhile Gary had not been idle. He raised the 
general revenues of the island by 5,214^ Xeraphins to 
;^6,490 -i 7-9 sterling, the tavern dues (excise) from Xs. 400 
to Xs. 2,400, the tobacco farm receipts from Xs. 6,000 
to Xs. 9,560, and customs receipts from Xs. 4,100 to 
Xs. 18,000 ♦ ; he enlarged the land-forces by enrolling 


* State papers. Bombay Gazetteer Materials, App. II. 

’ Gary writing to the Earl of Clarendon on December 12th, 
1667, remarks The great wrongers of His Majesty’s rights 
here have been the Jesuits who have not spared for sweat or 
charge to embroil His Majesty’s affairs, endeavouring to divide 
the inhabitants of this island, first amusing them with strange 
suggestions that this island shall be re-deUvered up to the King 
of Portugal, thereby weakening the (otherwise obedient) hands 
of these His Majesty's subjects and essaying to shake and falsify 
their lo3r^ty. • • • • Whereupon they would needs be so 
presumptious as to set up an Anti-Governor, a Perkin Warbeck, 
the late pretended Governor, Humphrey Cooke, whom they told 
Ntl desperandum Christo dues et auspice Jesu. Being thus en- 
hardened by their impetuous solicitations, he became the head 
of a rebellion to the danger of his head.” 

’ T''.® ’j**®*" a*>°ve-mentioned also states that after being 
proclaimed a traitor, Cooke went to Bassein, thence to Daman 
and thence to Surat, where he was arrested by Oxenden. But 
the Morttkly Mtscellany, p. 49, states that “ he killed himself 
from mere vexation of spirit in his self-exile among the cowled 
brethren of the order of Jesus." , 

* Edwardes’ RIm of Bombay. Gary’s letters of 12th December 
1667 to the Earl of Clarendon and Lord Arlington. To the revenne 
mentioned above was added the revenue of all the oarts belonging 
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“150 new Deccanis in consequence of Dutch alarms” 
and “mounting the artillery on substantial carriages”; 
he improved the fortifications ; and he kept so watchful 
an eye upon the machinations of the Portuguese that the 
triumvirate of gentlemen who were carrying out the 
duties of the Viceroy at Goa in January 1670, des- 
cribed him as “very astute and an enemy of the 
Portuguese nation.” ^ The chief source of friction with 
the Portuguese concerned the port-dues which the Portu- 
guese levied on Bombay boats at their own ports and 
which they declined to pay for their own boats at Bombay. 
These dues were generally excessive. Humphrey Cooke 
had been forced to put soldiers on board to resist the levy 
of a 12 percent, duty imposed upon merchandize and pro- 
visions brought by Bombay boats from mainland ports; ^ 
Sir G. Lucas had had great trouble with the Portuguese 
at Mahim bandar; and Henry Gary likewise fought for 
recognition of the right of Bombay vessels to exemption 
from dues at Portuguese ports.s But he was unable to 
effect any amelioration of existing trade-conditions; and 
he also alienated the council at Surat by granting passes 
in the king’s name to native vessels, which the Company’s 
agents considered an infringement of their prerogatives. ♦ 

The system of independent granting of navigating 
passes, the private trading in which the Crown represen- 
tatives in Bombay indulged, and the hostilities which 
the latter provoked with Native powers ( chiefly the 
Mughal government) and for which the East India Com- 
pany were held responsible by those powers, caused end- 
less friction between the Surat factors and the king’s 
agents in the island and eventually led to the transfer 


to the Jesuits and Portuguese inhabitants of Bandora. which Sir 
G. Lucas had confiscated. This revenue aggregated Xs. 20,435-2, 
20 res per annum, [13 xeraphins=22/6 sterling]. 

^The garrison numbered 93 English and 285 men in all, 
including French, Decannis, and Portuguese. There were 16 
horses in the stables “ prudentially designed by Sir G. Lucas for 
the entertaining of correspondence from the several parts of the 
island upon occasion." The European troops cost £226-2-0 per 
mensem. [Gary to Lord Arlington, 12th December, 1667]. See 
Da Cunha, p, 270. 

’ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. Tratados, III. p. 118, 

* Da Cunha, p. 27a. 
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of Bombay from the Crown to the Company under a Royal 
Charter, dated March 27, 1668, which specified that the 
Port and Island of Bombay were to be held “ in free and 
common soccage, as of the manor of East Greenwich,” at 
a farm rent of 10, payable on the 30th September in 
each year.' The copy of the charter and a warrant from 
the king to Sir George Oxenden arrived on ist September 
1668, and two days later the Surat Council held a meeting 
and decided to depute Mr. John Goodier, Captain Young 
and Mr. Streynsham Masters as Commissioners to take 
delivery of the island from Captain Gary.® The Commis- 
sioners reached Bombay on the 21st September 1668, and 
handed the king’s warrant to Captain Gary; and after a 
day spent in preparation for the ceremony, landed with 
military honours on Wednesday the 23rd. 3 Thus Sir 
George Oxenden, as President of Surat, became the 
first Governor of Bombay under the regime of the East 
India Company, and up to the date of his death at Surat 
(14th July 1669) endeavoured through his delegates to 
carry out the policy of the Court of Directors, which 
aimed at encouraging trade in all possible directions, en- 


' Anderson (Engflish in Western Indiajdescribes Gary as “proud 
wasteful and extravagant, ’’and Fryer states that “the pomp and 
expenses maintained hy Gary” were the real reason of the transfer. 
For a further reason, connected with the Treaty of Breda and the 
influence of the Duchess of Portland, see Edwardes* Rise of Bom- 
P" ®ud Da Cunha, p. 274, The reasons given in the text 
coupled with the king’s indifference to the welfare of Bombay, 
were the real underlying facts of the transfer. 


1668, stated 
trouble 


® The Directors writing to Surat on March 27, 

accepted Bombay in order to prevent troumt 
arising from quarrels between the Surat Council and Crown repre- 
sentatives in Bombay. They instructed Surat to appoint a factor 
from Surat as chief of Bombay to encourage immigration and make 
the place a ^rt, to employ the soldiery in planting and building to 
torm trained bands or militia; and they promised “to try and pro- 
cure the civiJl^t English women and send them unto you, that we 
may have a colony ofEnglish in time to continue on the Island.” 
The revenue of Bombay was estimated in the same letter at ta.ooo 
pardaos= £ 2,833-6-8 a year, the chief items being as follows:— 
Tobacco Stank pardaos. 


Cottoor whetting of knives 

Salt 

Mahim Customs 
Arrack farm 


2.000 

1.000 

5.000 

2.000 


— ••• ••• «•- x,ooo ,, 

transfer, see Bombay Gaxetteer Materials, 
JU*' Gary was given a seat in Council at Surat 

as a srtatmm and subsequenUy was appointed Judge at Bombay, 
in 1678, on a salary of go a year. ” 





THE DELINEA TION OF HIS MAJESTY'S CITADEL AND FORT OF BOMBA Y, APRIL 2nd. 1668 
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couraging people of all classes-to settle on the island, and 
rendering Bombay proof against all attack.' In pur- 
suance of these objects the Court of Directors despatched 
several soldiers and artificers to Bombay in 1668, “ ordered 
the construction of a custom-house, warehouse and 
quay and appointed a chaplain on 100 a year with an 
assistant chaplain on 60, who was also to be “Master 
of a free school” on the island; while the local authorities 
indented upon England for a Judge-Advocate to decide 
“ causes of meum and tuum among the litigious inhabi- 
tants of the island,” commenced building the fortifications, 
began purchasing land in the vicinity of the Fort, and 
placed the defences of the island on a better footing. 3 In 
spite however of orders both from the Court of Directors 
and the Surat Council, the progress of the island was to 
some extent jeopardized by the behaviour of the Deputy 
Governor, Captain Young, who had eventually to be re- 
moved from his post for gross misconduct ; while the 
climate had already begun to acquire the terrible notoriety 
which justified Ovington in describing Bombay at the close 
of the 17th century as “ nought but a charnel-house. ” ■* 
The progress of Bombay did not indeed assume very 
definite proportions until Mr. Gerald Aungier, “ that 


^ Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. Bombay Gazetteer Materials, 
XXVI. I. App. 11 ., 58. 

’ They also despatched Eng^lish women to Bombay with a 
view to increase the English population, referring to them as 
follows in a letter of August 24, 1668 : — “ And for such Single 
women or maids as shall now come unto you we order that if they 
desire it and do not otherwise dispose of themselves by marriage 
to Englishmen that then for one year after their arrival they shall 
have victuals at our charge with one suit of wearing apparel, such 
as shall be convenient according to the fashion of the country, 
during which time they are to be employed in our service as you 
shall order and think fit, but not to be employed in planting ; and 
we do not consent that the said English women or maides be 
permitted to marry any other people but those of our own Nation 
or such others as are Protestants and upon their marriage to free." 

’ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. 107. Letter from Bombay 
Commissioners to Surat, October 30, 1668.— Bombay Deputy 
Governor and Council to Surat, March 17, 1669. The small Forts 
at Mazagon, Sion, Mahim and Varli were also supplied with 
cannon. Da Cuhna, p. 275. 

Writing on October 30, 1668, the Commissioners at Bombay 
asked for some “ Shirai wine to encourage our water by the 
badness whereof and the malignity of the air we have bad divers 
sick.” They further demanded medicines, particularly “ marmaled 
of Bussora for the flux, the epidemical disease of this place." 
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chivalric intrepid man who dared a not less potent spirit 
in the Dutch Commodore Van Goen ”, became President 
of Surat and Governor of Bombay in July 1669. In 
January of the following- year he arrived in Bombay from 
Surat and, after investigating the accusations against 
Captain Young, he promulgated the Company’s regula- 
tions for the civil and military administration of the 
island, “giving the people a taste of the Company’s 
justice by the trial of several cases to their great satisfac- 
tion.”' In February Mr. Aungier returned to Surat 
leaving behind him as Deputy Governor of Bombay Mr. 
Mathew Gray, who was shortly afterwards succeeded by 
Mr. Gyflford on a salary of £120 a year. * Aungier did 
not return to Bombay until June 7th, 1672, in consequence 
probably of the general political out-look. The Marathas 
were at this date making constant petty attacks upon 
Surat, which rendered trading somewhat precarious, 
while the Mughal Governor did his best to hinder the 
President leaving Surat, ostensibly on the grounds that 
enemies might take advantage of his absence in Bombay 
to undermine the Company’s trade-interest, but really 
because he feared that removal to Bombay would cause 
an immediate decline in the general prosperity of the 
Gujarat port .3 By the middle of 1672, however, internal 
troubles and ‘‘ the covetous exactions of the Mughal ” 
had convinced Aungier of the need of moving the 
Company s headquarters from Surat to Bombay, while 
continual disorders in Bombay arising from the unruli- 
ness of the troops and a considerable influx of weavers 
and other immigrants impressed upon him the need of 
personally residing in the island and laying down the 
lines of its future progress. < Accordingly setting sail 
from Surat, he arrived in Bombay on the 7th June, after 
nearly losing his life in a violent storm,® and at once 


* Surat Council to Directors, March 30, 1670. 

Directors to Surat Council, August zi, 1670. 

“ Surat Council to Directors, February 3, 1672. 

' Bombay Council to Directors, June 14, 1672. 

Referring to this storm Aungier remarked that 
sideration could divert him from running the greatest 
serve his honourable masters.” Da Cunha, p. 289. 


“no con- 
hazards to 
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proceeded to deal with the more urgent requirements of 
the island. The disorders among the military forces were 
quashed ; the English law was publicly introduced in 
supersession of Portuguese custom ; a Court of Judicature 
was established, Mr. George Wilcox being appointed 
Judge in August 1672 ; ^ a town was lined out '‘on that 
parcel of ground which lieth over against the present 
Fort a mole was staked out capable of berthing 
20 ships of three or four hundred tons ; ^ and finally 
the famous Convention was promulgated which put 
an end to the long-standing disputes between the 
Company and the Portuguese landholders in regard to 
the ownership of land in the island and enabled the Com- 
pany to pursue unhindered their policy of colonizations. 
Other innovations of more or less importance were the 
establishment of a Mint, the improvement of the fortifica- 
tions, + the building of a small hospital, the institution of 
trading privileges for certain corporations, the creation 
of panchayats or caste-councils for the various native 
communities, the opening of a printing press, the build- 
ing of housess, and the importation of English women 


^ Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. Hamilton’s account of the East 
Indies (1744). “He (Aungier) brought the face of justice to be 
unveiled.” 

^ Bombay Council to Surat. 12th July 1672. 

“ For further details, see Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, pp. 109-1 10, 
and the chapter on land administration below. One of the most 
important clauses of the Convention signified that “ in regard to 
the little isle Colio (ColabaJ reaching from the outer point west- 
wardly of the isle to the Pakhadi or parish called Polo (Apollo) 
will be of great use to the Honorable Company, in the good design 
which they have for the security and defence of this whole isle, it 
is hereby agreed that it shall be totally and wholly reserved for the 
use of the said Company, they making such reasonable satisfaction 
to the persons interested therein as hereafter is expressed.” In 
this way the last of the original 7 islands of Bombay was taken 
into British possession. Bombay had by this time “ become 
famous as an asylum for all men.” A Raja from the mainland 
asked leave to settle and become the Company’s subject, but an 
ambiguous answer was sent to him for fear of annoying Shivaji. 
(Bombay Council to Directors, 12th July 1672.) 

’* Aungier advised the enclosing of the whole town from Dongri 
to Mendbam’s Point. This was rejected at the time and was sub- 
sequently carried out by Governor Charles Boone, Hamilton’s 
East Indies (1744). 

“ The Directors in 1675 ruled that any one might build on a 
lease for a period not exceeding 61 years at a moderate quit-rent 
payable half-yearly. Arrears of salaries due to the Company’s 
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who might be married to the traders and settlers of their 
own race.' 


Meanwhile the political outlook was far from promis- 
ing. Fear of attack by the Dutch and French was rife in 

1672 ; the Portuguese prevented the free access of Bom- 
bay ships to Thana and Karanja ; and b\- the close of 

1673 the Sidi Admiral of the Mughal was “ committing 

great insolence on the Island Patekas {Butcher’s Island) 
and this town (Bombay), stealing cattle and vexing and 
robbing the poor people.”^ The Court of Directors 
writing in July, 1672, informed their representatives in 
India of a great English victory over the Dutch, which 
temporarily calmed Aungier’s fears and was made the 
occasion of a public thanksgiving in Bombay on St. 
Stephen’s day, 1672. “ The thanksgiving,” wrote the 

Bombay Council, “ was not only held by ourselves but in 
all the Portuguese churches with much alacrity and ex- 
pressions of joy, and for that the hearts of the Portu- 
guese, Banians and others of this island were much de- 
jected by reason of the war and affrighted with the noise 
of 22 sail of Dutch ships coming against us, we thought 
good to rouse and cheer up their spirits with a public 
show. Your Governor and Council marching in the even- 
ing of the Thanksgiving Day with the two companies of 
garrison soldiers and two companies of the militia with 
colours flying, drums and trumpets (for by good fortune 
we have met with two German trumpeters which ran 

from the Portuguese and are now entertained in 


warehouses 

n condiUon that the servants were not eventually losers. Houses 

mTssioVonhTLrn" ‘he 

mission of the Company. (Directors to Surat, March 5, 1675.) 

:nIa?erVrjr"TheSurafr^‘“'’ i'^°”®” complaints 

DeceS,ri?; 5 rImafked Bombay on /e .8th 

gorbroadldfeiwfthtLd\r"^^^^^ 


’ Bombay Council to Surat, Oct. 23, .673, 
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your service). In this posture we marched quite through 
the town, about 600 men inarms, the Portuguese, Moors, 
Banians and Gentus and others crying out as we passed 
“God save the King and the Honorable Company.” 
The day ended with the distribution to the poor of 
“ thirty rupees in pice and bujruks ” and of two butts of 
arrack to the militia and soldiers, and with the firing of 
salvoes and the lighting of a large bonfire.' But the 
tranquillity engendered by this victory was but temporary; 
for on the 20th February 1673 a Dutch fleet under Rick- 
loffe van Goen arrived in the hope of taking Bombay by 
surprise. According to Orme, Aungier exerted himself 
on this occasion “ with the calmness of a philosopher and 
the courage of a centurion.”® The Dutch Commodore, 
discovering to his annoyance that heavy ordnance had 
already been mounted on the fortifications and that three 
war-vessels were lying in the harbour, moved up the west- 
ern side of the island and prepared for a descent upon the 
Mahim creek. Aungier at once marched up to Mahim 
and made a hostile demonstration ; whereupon the Dutch 
with 6,000 men on board sheered off, and after hovering 
for some time betw'een Bombay and Surat disappeared 
altogether.3 Shortly afterwards (17th February 1674) the 
treaty of Westminister was concluded between England 
and Holland, which relieved the British settlements in 
Western India of further apprehension. 

In September, 1675, Aungier returned to Surat, 
leaving Bombay far more prosperous than at the time 
of his first visit. His task had proved by no means 
easy ; for in 1674 the English troops mutinied on the 
question of pay and provisions ; ■* Sambal the Sidi 


’ Bombay Council to Directors, 6th Jan. 167.3. 

® Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. 114. Da Cunha, p. 290. 
Hamilton writes in his account of the East Indies : — “ In the year 
1673 the Dutch East India Company having an eye on Bombay 
sent a squadron of ships with a little army to try if they could take 
it in amongst their other conquests of India ; but on their landing, 
met with so warm a reception that they were glad to get off with 
the loss of two or three hundred of their men." 

• Bruce’s Annals, II, 319. Anderson, English in W. India, p. 89. 

Bombay Council writing to Directors in Aug. 1674, described 
the mutineers as “ dangerous bloody villeins ” and stated that 
the two ring leaders had been ordered “ to throw dice on a 
drumhead under the gallows and the loser to die." 
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anchored at Mazagon during the monsoon of the same 
year and caused much annoyance to the people ; ' and 
the Portuguese continued to harass British trade. 
“ During my stay here (Bombay), ” wrote Aungier to 
the Deputy Governor, “ “ I have found odd neighbours 

to deal with ; the jealous and envious Portuguese have 
endeavoured all that lay in their power to obstruct our 
settlement ; the Governor of Surat hath not been want- 
ing also to use his policy to undermine us ; and Sidi 
Sambalwith his fleet hath been no small impediment. 3 
The Dutch with their powerful fleet designed to have 
swallowed us up ; but blessed be God who hath hitherto 
preserved us and rendered all their evil designs ad- 
vantageous. Sevajee only hath proved and that for his 
own interest sake our fairest friend and noblest enemy. 
You must expect to encounter many ill offences from the 
Portuguese, especially in the pass of Karanja, as I have 
done ; but you must not yield in the least to them,” In 
spite of political troubles, in spite of the fact that he had 
drawn no salary whatever for four years,"* Aungier 
held firmly and conscientiously upon his road, and a 
the hour of his death in Surat on the 30th June 1677 was 
able to bequeath to his successor an island far more 
populous, more strongly fortified, better governed than 
it had been in 1668 and bearing within it the seeds 
of administrative, commercial and social expansion. ^ 

1 Bombay Council to Directors, August 20, 1674. 

“ Aungier to Deputy-Governor, Sept. 28, 1675. 

’ See Bruce's Annals, II, 53. 

* Aungier writing to the Directors on January 15, 1674, re- 
marks that he has drawn no salary for four years and has had 
to pay for wine and entertainments for the French and Portuguese 
out of his own pocket : that he has not drawn a single pice of the 
Company's cash and that in his opinion he might be permitted 
to draw at least a Captain’s pay as in charge of a Fort. State 
papers. 

For further description of Aungier's character, see Edwardes’ 
Rise of Bombay, pp. 110-H7 : Da Cunha, pp. 291-94 ; Douglas 
Bombay and Western India. Selections nrom State Papers 
(Home) I, VIII. 

“ Fryer remarked in his “ New Account ” that " these three 
years he (Aungier) has regulated affairs with that prudence, that 
whereas he found a disaffected and incongruous Council, he has 
now knit them into a bond of at least seeming friendship, and does 
daily study to advance the Company’s interest and the good 
safety of the people under him." 
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The history of this the earliest period of British dominion 
may fitly conclude with the following extracts from a 
letter written by Aungier and his Council to the Court 
of Directors on the 15th December 1673, which gives a 
full description of Bombay at that date and forms a 
complement to Dr. John Fryer’s graphic account of the 
island.^ 

“ Bombay is made by the inroads of the sea into four 
small islands, passable at low water, (i) Colleo or Old 
Woman’s island, (2) the Palmero grove of Bombay, the 
town of Mazagon, Parel, Matunga, Sion and Daravee 
(Dharavi), (3) the Cassabem (Kasba) or Palmero wood of 
Mahim, (4) the hilly island of Veroly (Varli). The sea 
hath eaten up about one-third of the island. 

“ After the first intermission of the rains in Mayor 
June and after their total ceasing in October the air and 
water are unwholesome by reason of the crude pestiferous 
vapours exhaled by the violent heat of the sun into the 
aire and vermin created in the wells and tanks which 
renders these months most sickly to the inhabitants and 
especially to Europeans. 

“ All the land is employed in rice and cocoa-nuts : but 
it produceth all sorts of trees for timber and fruit, all 
sorts of plants, roots and vegetables necessary for the 
use of man for sustenance, health, pleasure or profit. 
We have experimented by a garden raised this year near 
the Castle, the produce whereof doth sufficiently evidence 
the fruitfulness of the soil. 

“The town is divided into the two small shires of 
Bombay and Mahim. The former contains the island 
Colleo, the towns of Bombay, Mazagon and Parell, with 
the several parishes of Pallo (Apollo), Deirao (?), Oregon 
(Girgaum), Vail and Mochein (?). The shire of Mahim 
contains Mahim, Sion, Daravee and Verlee with the 
several parishes of Salvacaon, St. Michael, etc., precincts. 

“The English are employed in trade and in the militia; 
the Roman Catholic Christians chiefly in planting the 
ground, some few in trade, and too many of them as 

^ New Account of East India and Persia by Dr. Fryer, London, 
1698, quoted in Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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soldiers in your garrison for pure want of English pro- 
testants to keep watch and defend the island. 

“The Moors have several sects and castes. They 
are not very numerous as yet, but sensibly increased. 
Some few old inhabitants are employed in the lands and 
others do buy possessions. Most are employed in trade, 
supplying the island with provisions, going to sea in 
ships and other vessels as lascars or marines, haber- 
dashers of small wares, weavers, tailors, bakers, smiths 
and other handicrafts very useful and indispensably 
necessary to the island. The Moors have two places 
of worship, one at Bombay, the other at Mahim. The 
latter is the tomb of one of their famous saints there 
buried, much frequented in the month of October by 
pilgrimages made thereunto. 

“The Jentues (i.e. Gentus, Gentiles or Hindus) com- 
prise Banyans (all traders and brokers). Brahman (priests 
and traders), Purvoos (Prabhus) (farmers of land and 
rent-receivers), Sinays (Shenvis) (cultivators and traders), 
Bandareens (Bhandaris) (Toddy distilling and making 
of Arrack called Phoole Rack (Mhowra spirit), yielding 
a considerable revenue. They are also good soldiers, 
stout, faithful and lovers of the English) ; Corambeens 
(Kunbis) (tillers and mowers of lands, as well the rice 
as the cocoa-nuts); and the Coolys (Kolis) (general fisher- 
man ot the island, yielding a good revenue to the Com- 
pany and other useful and indispensable services ; these 
are as it were the Company’s slaves, hardy, unwearied 
labourers and lovers of the English ; the better sort 
engage in trade and grow rich). 

“ Also Percees (Parsis), an industrious people and 
ingenious in trade, wherein they totally emplo}' them- 
selves. There are at present few of them, but we 
expect a greater number having gratified them in their 
desire to build a burying place for their dead on the 
island. 

“All provisions and sustenance are procurable at 
Bombay, all sorts of corn and grain, beef, mutton, veal, \ 
lamb, pork, hens, ducks, geese, fish, etc. Most of these 
are brought from the mainland. Owing to increase of 
population the price of provisions has doubled. 
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“The three chief breaches are at Mahalakshmi, 
between Worli and Mahim, and between Mahim and 
Dharavee.* 

“ Before the English came the trade was only in 
cocoa-nuts and cairo (coir). Now the country mer- 
chants drive a great trade with Surat, Broach, Cambay 
and Gogo, and also to Dabull, Kelsey, Rajapore and 
Goa, to Mocha, Persia, Scinda, Bussora, in salt, cocoa- 
nuts, Cairo, betel-nut, rice, elephants teeth (from 
Mozambique), broad-cloth, lead, sword-blades and some 
other Europe goods. Last year we disposed in Bombay 
of 600 pieces of broad cloth, 3,000 maunds of lead, all the 
perpetuanes and serges, and all the sword-blades. The 
trade by sea and land is interrupted by the Mughal and 
Sevajee’s fleets and armies. We are trying to open trade 
with Tuneer (Junnar?), Orungabad, Raybag, Hubily, Vi- 
zapore ; with Mocha, Persia, Bussora, Scinda and Patan, 
the Maldives and Malabar coast ; whence we shall get 
myrrh, aloes, olibanum, cohoseed, tinkall, sena, red 
earth, carminia wool, pertchock, skins, corryes, pepper 
and cardamoms and other goods proper for Europe and 
the South Seas. 

“ Small lines or parapets and guard-houses have been 
raised at Mahim and Sion. We intend also to sink in 
the fords of Mahim and Sion quantities of sharp craged 
stones, some pieces of old timber stuck with spikes and 
nailes and to have a good number of crows’ feet and 
spike-balls in readiness to gall either horse or foot that 
shall endeavour to pass those fords. 

“The Castle of Bombay lies upon a neck of land be- 
tween two bays ; a quadrangular Fort whereof three 
points command the port and the two small bays, the 
fourth with two of the others commands the town and 
the plain before the castle. It is of small circumference 
and irregularly built, owing to the ignorance of the en- 
gineers. The landward wall is 27 feet high and 25 feet 


^ Aungier appointed 15 Coinmi.ssioners to survey the breaches 
and draw up an estimate for stopping them, Mr. Gray and 
Captain Shaxton determined to reclaim 500 acres from the sea ; 
but the Sidi fleet suddenly anchored at Nagothna and prevented 
labourers coming across (Aungier to Court.) 
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broad, consisting' of an outer and inner wall of stone 
and terraphene of earth : the two seaward platforms are 
20 feet high and 42 feet broad, to carry 36 ordnance 
besides those on the bastions. Three bastions are 
finished, mounted with 50 pieces of ordnance : the 
seaward bastion is incomplete. The powder rooms 
inside will contain two thousand barrels of powder. 

“ In the middle of the fort is the Governor’s house 
built formerly by the Portugals, but was burned by the 
Arabs of Muscat when they surprized and took the island 
from the Portuguse in 1661, so that when the English took 
possession of the island there was little more than the 
walls left. But since it came into the Company’s hands 
it hath been much repaired ; the front is fair and beautiful 
enough, but the rooms within are not so well contrived 
as we could wish either for lodging or other accommoda- 
tion. Yet by degrees we are endeavouring to render it - 
more and more capacious. Under tne walls are raised 
lodgings for the soldiers with the corps on guard. 

“ A large spring or tank lies 100 paces outside the i 
wall which the Engineers ought to have included. In- 
stead they were obliged to build a new tank. There is ' 
no ditch or moat ; but a fausse-bray has been raised 
twenty feet from the wall outside the castle and two 
horne-W'orks. ; 

The great bay or port is certainly the fairest, largest 
and securest in all these parts of India, where a hundred 
sail of tall ships may ride all the year safe with good 
moorage. In the small bay to the north of the castle . 
ships of 400 tons have been haled ashore to repair, tliere 
being 15 foot of water at the springs : but this bay hath , 
been spoiled by those who built the fort, who broke off . ■ 
the rocks which kept off the violence of the sea and is 
carried away the stones to the fort. We are casting I 
more .stones to keep off the sea and secure the ships. In i 
the lesser bay to northward of the fort ships of 300 tons ? 
may be haled ashore. At Mazagon ships of 200 tons may I 
be haled ashore ; also at a place called Drumgo (?) there ; 
is an excellent bay where 50 sail of 200 tons each may f 
w'inter and repair safely. For small frigates, gorals and f 
other vessels there are very manv places. 
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“ The President supervises all foreign and domestic 
matters and all trade. The Deputy Governor has charge 
of treasury, militia, garrison and public works. The 
accountant keeps accounts under garrison, fortifications, 
shipping, bandars, building, house-keeping, and super- 
vises military stores. The attorney-at-law, James Adams, 
looks after the Company’s revenues and lands and de- 
fends the action and rights of Government before the 
law ; he acts as a preventive-officer and as storekeeper 
to the garrison. The warehouse keeper takes charge 
of all goods received and sold, and has to take steps for 
increasing the indigenous trade. The Judge hears all 
suits and has charge of the register for probate of wills, 
etc. All these are in Council * which meets Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday every week from 8 a.m. to 13 
at the toll of the Castle bell. Francis Day acts as Secre- 
tary to the Council. 

“ The Court of Judicature is held in a room near the 
Fort, and two justices of the peace sit with the Judge. 
There are two days a week for civil suits and one day a 
month for criminal matters. 

“There are two garrison companies of 200 men 
apiece. Of these one hundred are employed in the Com- 
pany’s frigates ; the rest in bands of 75 each garrison 
the castle in turn. The guard is relieved every morning 
and trained. There are also three companies of militia, 
one at Bombay, one at Mahim and one at Mazagon, 
consisting of Portuguese black Christians. More cor- 
fidence can be placed in the Moors, Bandareens and 
Gentus than in them, because the latter are more cou- 
. rageous and show affection and goodwill to the English 
Government. These companies are exercised once a 
month at least and serve as night-watches against sur- 
prise and robber}-. 

“The revenue of the island is 70,000 xeraphins. The 
Portuguese still claim the Colliarys (Koliwadas ?) or 
right of fishing in the open bays of Bombay, Mazagon, 

^ The Directors writing to Surat on March 8th, 1676, ordered 
that the Council should be composed only of Factors, as the 
Military must be subordinate to the Civil power. The factors and 
writers were to be trained to the use of arms, as the Dutch did in 
their factories. 
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Veroly (Varli) and Parel. The people of Mazagon who 
fled at the approach of the Dutch fleet have returned to 
the number of 10,000. Their houses and lands have 
been restored to them ; but Alvaro Pires (de Tavora) 
refused to return and intrigued with the French, Bassein 
and Goa. He has therefore been declared unfit to serve 
again on the island, and his estate has been temporarily 
granted to his mother in trust.” 

,677—1722. On the 30th June 1677 the Council at Surat wrote as 
follows to Bombay: — “It hath pleased God to our 
great sorrow after a tedious sickness to take out of this 
life our worthy President, Gerald Aungier, who died this 
morning between four and fit'e of the clock of which we 
thought good to give you this timely notice that you 
might prevent all innovations or disturbances upon the 
island,” to which the Bombay Council, acknowledging 
the receipt of the letters, replied : — “ We cannot rightly 
express the reality of the grief we conceived at the 
perusal of the deplorable news of the death of our late 
noble President. Multiplicity of words may multiply 
the sense of our loss, but cannot depaint its greatness 
and the knowledge we have of the true worth and inte- 
grity of his successor, and it shall be our continual prayer 
for a blessing on your great affairs.’” For a brief space 
after -Aungier’s death Henry Oxinden was at the head of 
the Government of Bombay, but was succeeded soon 
afterwards by Mr. Thomas Rolt, who assumed the 
pompous title of “ Governor of Bombay, President of 
India, Persia, Arabia, etc.,” and in turn yielded place 
at the close of the year 1681 to Sir John Child, who 
under the title of “ Captain-General and Admiral of 
India” administered the affairs of the island until his 
death in 1690.’ During the following four years 

’ Selections, Home Series, I, xviii. 

^ Sir John Wybome acted as “Vice-Admiral and Deputy- 
Governor of Bombay” during Child’s regime up to 1688 when he 
was succeeded in turn by John Vaux, George Cooke, George 
Weldon, who married Sir John Child's widow, and Samuel 
Burniston, who died in Bombay in 1704. After the death of 
Aungier the Court decided that on the death or departure of the 
President, his successor should be styled Agent and should draw 
£300 a year. The salary of the Second-in.Council was reduced 
to £80 a year and the pay of Deputy-Governor of Bombay was 
lowered to £i 3 o a year. 
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Mr. Bartholemew Harris held the reins of Govern- 
ment and was succeeded by Sir John Gayer, who ruled 
at Bombay with the revised title of General until 1704.' 

The gfovernorship of each of these four gentlemen was 
marked by internal and external troubles of no mean 
magnitude, which for the time being resulted in the 
almost total eclipse of the island’s prosperity. “The 
last quarter of the 17th century was not only devoid of 
any great achievement or of any appreciable progress in 
manners and morals,” wrote Dr. Da Cunha, “ but was 
on the contrary a witness to sedition, strife, immorality, 
unhealthiness and anarchy at home, and invasion, piracy 
and arrogance abroad.”^ The dangerous climatic con- 
dition of the island had already been reported by Aungier 
to the Court of Directors in connection with serious 
mortality among the English troops ; and by 1689, when 
the Reverend John Ovington arrived in Bombay, “ one 
of the pleasantest spots in India seemed no more than a 
parish graveyard.” Of the twenty-four passengers who 
sailed with him, twenty died before the rains ended, and 
fifteen of the ship’s crew also. Overcome with horror of 
the island the Chaplain wrote : — “ .As the ancients gave 
the epithet of fortunate to some islands in the West, 
because of their delightfulness and health, so the moderns 
may in opposition to them denominate Bombay the un- 
fortunate one in the East, because of the antipathy it 
bears to those two qualities " ; and added that the island 
was “nought but a charnel-house, in which two mu- 
soons were the age of a man. ”3 The chief diseases were, 
according to Fryer, “ fluxes, dropsy, scurvy, barbiers or 
loss of the use of hands and feet, gout, stone, malignant 
and putrid fevers ” and a disease named “ mordisheen ” 
by the Portuguese, which was extremely prevalent.’ 
Between 1686 and 1696, also, there was a severe out- 

* See Appendix 1 . at the end of the chapter. 

^ Da Cunha, 306. 

^ Ovington ’s Voyage. 

* Mordisheen is a Portuguese corruption of the Marathi Modasi 
derived from modane (to break), in allusion to the severe internal 
agony caused by the disease. It was also called by the Portuguese 
mordexi, which European writers transformed into ‘ mortde chien' 
and ‘ mort de chine’ or the Chinese death. Anderson, p. 62. 
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break of plague in Western India, which wrought great 
havoc in Bassein, Thana and Chaul,' and helped to de- 
plete the population of Bombay. At the close of i6gi 
there were only eighty Englishmen left upon the island, 
of whom many were ill ; there were only five civil ser- 
vants, and thej' had dwindled to three in January 1692“ ; 
while by October 1696 only twent)--seven Englishmen, 
exclusive of moribund military officers, were alive. > 
Matters were unchanged as late as 1706, for Sir Nicholas 
Waite wrote in January of that year: “ We are only eight 
covenant servants including the Council and but two that 
write, besides two raw youths taken ashore out of ships, 
and most of us sick in this unhealthful, depopulated and 
ruined island,” and later wrote again : “ We are six in- 
cluding your Council and some of us often sick. It is 
morally impossible without an overruling Providence to 
continue longer from going underground if we have not 
a large assistance.” A year later he made his final ap- 
peal for help in the words “ My continued indisposition 
and want of assistance in this unveryhealthful {stc) 
island has been laid before the managers and your Court. 
Yet I esteem myself bound in gratitude and I will briefly 
inform what material occurs till 1 leave this place or the 
world,” * 

The Court of Directors did u'hat lay in their power to 
ameliorate the circumstances of their agents in Bombay, 
by despatching surgeons on the munificent salary of 45 
shillings a month and consignments of medicines from 
England which not infrequently were found to have 
deteriorated on the voyage^ and the Council at Surat also 
helped with the provision of a medical man on a 
month at a time when the only phy'sician on the island 
had died.® But such aid was of little avail against the 
deadly character of the climate. “ Of what use,” wrote 

^ Bombay to Directors, June ist, 1696. Da Cunha’s Chaul and 
Bassein. 

^ Bombay to Directors, Oct. 27, 1691. 

’ Bombay to Directors, Oct. 15, 1696. 

Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, 

’ Court to Surat. March 19, 1680. 

Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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Anderson “ was it to send trusty factors and hardy soldiers 
thither ? They breathed the poisonous air but a few short 
months, after which their services and lives were lost to 
their employers for ever.”' The chief causes of the general 
mortality seem to have been the gradual silting-up of the 
creeks, which at high tide divided Bombay into several 
islands, the system followed by the native oart-owners of 
“ buckshawing” f.e., manuring the toddy-palms with 
putrid fish,” and, in the case of the European residents, the 
extraordinarily loose living in which they indulged. In 
1684 the Council at Surat remarked in a letter to the Direc- 
tors that “ Although the island may have the name in 
Europe of being unwholesome, it is no such thing really ; 
but it is a pleasant sweet place and sober people may enjoy 
their healths there as well as in many other places in India. 
But when men come new out, drink punch toddy and 
country beer, besides that are disordered and tumble on 
damp ground it cannot be expected but diseases must be 
contracted.” The soldiers of this period were described 
two years later as “ debauched broken tradesmen and 
renegade seamen ” 3 ; and the immorality of the civil 
population, to which Anderson referred, is well described 
by Ovington, the chaplain, in the following words : — “ I 
cannot without horror mention to what a pitch all vicious 
enormities were grown in this place. Their principles 
of action, and the consequent evil practices of the English 
forwarded their miseries and contributed to fill the air 
with those pestilential vapours that seized their vitals 
and speeded their hasty passage to the other world. 
Luxury, immodesty and a prostitute dissolution of 
manners found still new matter to work upon.”r The 

1 Anderson’s English in Western India. 

” Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. Court to Bombay, April 20, 
1708 That the low swamps were productive of malaria certainly 
suggested itself to the Court of Directors, who between 1684 and 
1710 constantlj’ urged the need of stopping the breaches and of 
reclamation. 

” Surat to Court, 27th January, 1686. 

* Ovington 's Voyage to Surat. Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
The Bomb. Quart. Review, Vol. I. II., p- 185-86 states as fol- 
lows: — “ W'e may glean a little here and there regarding the 
manners of the English in this generation. Their diet appears 
at present in some respects singular even to their countrymen. 
Tea was drunk in great quantities. Amongst the Dutch the tea- 
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native population also suffered severely from fever and 
plague during the closing years of the seventeenth 
century, and lost much property in a severe storm which 
raged over Bombay from the 20th April to the 8th May,. 
1697. * 

Meanwhile the trade of Bombay suffered not a little 
from the. internal feuds and domestic troubles of the 
Company. About 1680 private traders or interlopers, as 
they were styled, commenced to fit out ships, to form 
illicit trade-connections with the Company’s servants in 
India, and to trade direct between English and Indian 
ports with the object of diverting the Company s trade 
into their own hands. - Among the best-known of the 
interlopers on the Western Coast were John Petit and 
George Bowcher, who had once been in the service of the 

pot, we are told, was seldom off the fire. The English do not 
seem to have usually taken it with sugar and milk, although sugar- 
candy was occasionally dissolved in it. But it was more frequently 
drunk with hot spices' or “by the more curious wiih small con- 
served lemons.** Khichari, a mixture of rice and split pulse, was 
an ordinary article of food. In consequence of the scarcity of 
flesh meat, European sailors were required to fast one or two 
days in the week, just as good Churchmen were in England by 
the writers of the Homilies, in order that the fisheries might not 
be ruined. On the days in question hungry tars were only 
permitted to eat khichari : and so, because they then conformed 
to the habits of the Hindus, they called them “ Banian days.” 

“Liquor made in the country was drunk by all classes of 
Englishmen. Sometimes they were contented with arrak manu- 
factured at Surat or Bombay ; but the best was brought from Goa 
or Bengal. The strongest sort was called by Englishmen “ jugre *’ 
(jagri) and was. I suppose, a liquor distilled like rum from molas- 
ses. It was taken in drums and heated, or made lukewarm by a 
hot iron or wedge of gold dropped into it. A fondness for intoxi- 
cating spirits was carried even by superior minds to an astonishing 
degree of coarseness. 

‘*The Company professed especial care for the religious instruc- 
tion of their servants, and sent out strict orders that the Lord’s 
Day should he observed and prayers regularly offered. They 
also enclosed a form of special prayer, which taught their servants 
to implore in the first place the Divine favour for their honourable 
masters, and in the second place their honourable masters’ favour 
for themselves. There was also a significant and suggestive 
allusion to the Factors’ honesty, virtue and general behaviour as 
Christians. Divine Service was held twice every day at Bombay, 
and all the Factors were required to be present. A room was set 
apart for the purpose, but there was neither Church nor Chapel.” 

^ Surat to Court, 14th May, *697. 

- Bruce's Annals II. The Court in a letter to Surat, dated 
March 19th, 1680, mention a Captain Ally as the first Interloper to 
the Coromandel coast. “ Impede and hinder him all you can 
they write, “ as v?e hold the charter of the King.” 
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Company and who undoubted!}' encouraged Keigwin’s 
rebellion.' These and others, in increasing numbers, set 
themselves to harass the Company as much as possible, 
and, in addition to being able to undersell the Company 
in every article imported into England from India, led 
native merchants, particularly Muhammadans’ to offer 
“all manner of indignities” to the Company's agents 
on the grounds that the Company was rent by internal 
feuds and was quite powerless on that account to reta- 
liate. The Court of Directors thereupon appealed for 
help to the King, who ordered a man-of-war to intercept 
all interloping vessels ; but the annoyance continued 
more or less unchecked until the end of 1693, when 
in the words of the Court “ after a multitude of 
conflicts with the interlopers and their adherents and all 
others that have envied or emulated the Company’s 
former prosperity, we have obtained of their present 
Majesties King William and Queen Mary a charter 
of confirmation of our present and all our former 
charters, and are in possession of it, under the Great 
Seal of England, bearing date the 7th instant. Of 
this charter we shall send you copies by our shipping, 
and think it fit before that comes to your hands, upon 
receipt of this letter, you should make such .solemn 
public intimation of it to the natives as is usual upon 
such occasions. ^ 

The year 1683 witnessed also a very serious rebellion 
upon the island, which may conceivably have accelerated 
the transfer of the Company’s Government from Surat to_ 
Bombay in 1685.3 In March 1681 Captain Richard 
Keigwin had been appointed by the Court of Directors 
Commandant of all the Forces on the island and third 
member of Council on a salary of six shillings a day 

^ Surat to Court. April 10, i684.-.John Petit was heavily in debt 
to merchants at Surat, when he left the Company’s service, and was 
obliged to fly by stealth to Bombay, where Keigwin welcomed him. 

Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. For further account see Bruce’s 
Annals II, III. 

’ State Papers. Bombay Gazetteer Materials, App. II. t8o. The 
Court of 0 irectors in a letter of October z8, 1685, ordered that the 
seat of Government was to be always at Bombay and that all ships 
were to anchor and load at Bombay. The. transfer was made in 
1687. 
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without any allowance for diet and lodging-. ‘ This 
exiguous salary was the result of a general desire on the 
part of the Company to retrench their military expenditure 
and in 1683 Sir John Child, in pursuance of the Com- 
pany’s object, ordered a further reduction by 30 per cent, 
of all military salaries.' “ The military gentlemen ” 
writes Hamilton, “ had made contracts in England for 
their salaries, though paid at io per cent, loss — yet to shew 
himself a good economist for his master’s interest he (Sir 
John Child) sent his Deputy (Charles Ward) orders to 
reduce their pay to 30 per cent, less than it was before, 
though it was so small that they could hardly bring both 
ends to bear at the month’s end. 3 That hard pill the 
sons of Mars could not swallow and so bent their minds 
on a revolution ; and having come to some knowledge of 
Mr. Ward’s tampering with the Sevajee to land on the 
island they detected some letters of his to that purpose, 
which gave them ground for a revolt.” 4 There is little 
doubt that Keigwin was actuated not only by discontent 
at the niggardly action of the Company but also by a 
conviction that Sir John Child and his Deputy were 
grossly mismanaging the affairs of Bombay, and he com- 
plained bitterly of the oppression of the Company’s 
government in a memorial, dated January 1684, addressed 
to Prince James, Duke of York and Albany, whom we 
(the mutineers) look upon as the North Star of our firma- 
ment by which we are resolved to steer our course. ”5 
Accordingly on the 27th December, 1683, Keigwin, aided 

• ^ State Papers, March 15, 1680-81— Selections (Home) Vol. I. 
XX-XXI. 

’ Home Selections. Vol. I. A Short History of the Bombay 
Presidency, 1887. 

’ Fontanier (Voyage daus I'Inde, 1844) remarks Quand on 
consid&re que 1 Officier de garde i la porte de U ville recevait 
quelques pieces de cuivre pour laisser entrer du poisson.on com- 
prend que ses fonctions n’avaient pas alors une grande dignity.” 

4 Hamilton’s account of East Indies. 1744. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials. App. H, 181. In a letter of 
December 30, 1683. from John Turner to Henry Smith it is stated 
^ ^ “the very irregular government 
of Child and \Vard« continued in malice^ avarice, oppression, extor- 
tion and other intolerable insolencies, and that Keigwin's chief 
complaint was that the Company s Government had neglected the 
defence of the island against Sambay and others.” 
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by Henry Fletcher, Thomas Wiekins, Stephen Adderton 
and a fourth described by the Chaplain, John Church, as 
“ that little false Scot Thorburne ” raised the standard of 
revolt, seized and confined the Deputy-Governor Ward 
and others who adhered to him, took possession of the 
Company’s ship “ Return ” and the frigate “ Hunter,” 
and made a publia proclamation before the assembled 
troops and militia that Bombay was henceforth to be 
under the Governmentof the King.' Ward, who accord- 
ing to his own account was closely watched and was 
“ suffered neither pen, ink nor paper,” managed to have 
the news conveyed by stealth to Surat, whereupon the 
Council decided to appoint Charles Zinzan, Francis Day, 
and George Gosfright as Commissioners to enquire into 
“ the naughtiness and wicked actions of some on Bombay” 
and to suppress the revolt.^ The trio accordingly voy- 
aged to Bassein, and thence sent letters promising 
pardon to several of the mutineers, if the island was at 
once restored to the Company. 3 To their expressions of 
cajolery Sir John Child added his in a letter dated February 
the ist, 1684, and couched in the following quaint terms : — 
“ For the expressions that I am told fell from Captain 
Adderton and Ensign Thorburn my particular obligations 
to them might have persuaded them to use me with more 
respect, two that I have tenderly loved and taken some 
care of — Oh ! Johnny Thorburne, thy ingratitude is of a 
deeper dye, but the God of Heaven and Earth forgive thee 
and pardon you all and put into your hearts to return to 
your obedience. Come one, two or three of you and look 
on your Governor. I am the same that lived among you 
not long since and then had wars with Sambaji Raja and 
great disturbances from the Portuguese, yet preserved you 
all with God’s blessing and plentifully supplied you with 
all provisions. Nay you well know my care, and how I 
kept batty at 22 xeraphins a more \muda) when all about 
us was at 28 and 30 xeraphins.” 


^ Selections (Home) from State Papers. Vol. I. Thorburne was 
described later in the report of the Secret Committee as “ a Scotch 
tailor that went out a common soldier." 

“ State Papers, January, 1684. 

> Ibid. 
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The mutineers, who had meanwhile memorialised the 
King, saying that they would hold the island till his 
wishes should be known, replied firmly to the Commis- 
sioners and Sir John Child that they would not retreat 
from their position ; whereupon the latter after some 
further correspondence, in which he styled Keigwin’s 
replies as “ a parcel of stuff that sufficiently discovers 
your ignorance and naughtiness,”' issued a proclama- 
tion on the 29th February, 1684, declaring them all 
traitors.’ As soon as the news of the revolt reached 
England, Charles II issued a royal command, dated 
August 23rd, 1684, to Keigwin to deliver the island to 
Child, and a free pardon was offered to all except “ the 
four grand incendiaries,” for whose apprehension re- 
wards were publicly offered : s and eventually on the igth 
November 1684 Keigwin, on receipt of a promise 
of free pardon, handed over Bombay to Admiral 
Sir Thomas Grantham, who had been despatched with a 
force from England to quash the rebellion."* Keigwin 
was placed for the time being under arrest, in which 
plight “ he shewed himself as impudent as Hell, the 
notorious naughty rascal,” s and was eventually taken 
back by the Admiral to England in July, 1685.^ During 
the eleven months that he held possession of Bombay, 
he proved himself to be possessed of great determination 
and considerable administrative capacity'. One of his first 
actions was to send envoys to the Maratha Sambhaji 
and conclude a treaty, under the terms of which he was 
permitted to trade in any part of the Maratha dominions 
and also received payment of an old debt of 13,000 

^ Letter from Child, i8th February, 1684. State papers. 

’ State papers. Bomb. Gaz. Materials. App. II. 

’ Secret Committee's report to King Charles It. Aug. 15, 1684. 

* Sir T. Grantham to Surat. December 8, 1684. Bom. Quart. 
Review, p. 179. Keigwin also surrendered £ 7000 which had 
been taken from the “ Return " and all the State papers. 
Grantham was nearly murdered on landing by a soldier named 
Harwood. 

’ Surat Council to Deputy Governor of Bombay (C, Zinzan), 
Jan. 6,1685. 

■■■ Keigwin was released in England. But Tborbume fell a 
victim to Child s malignity, and was eventually cast into prison on 
a charge of debt and treated with such harshness that he died. 
Bomb. Quart. Review, p. 179. 
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pagodas due to the Company. He also built small fortifi- 
cations at Mahim and Sion ; collected much of the money 
due to the Compan)- from Native debtors, and adminis- 
tered the affairs of the island in such a way that 
Gladman, one of the Commissioners accompanying 
Sir Thomas Grantham, was forced to admit that “ the 
Rebels had managed verj' well.”' The rebellion being 
thus brought to a close. Sir John Child became Governor 
once again, with Sir John Wyborne as Deputy Governor 
in Bombay : and in imitation of the Dutch at Batavia 
the Court of Directors decided that Bombay should be 
constituted a Regency, and that the Governor should, 
for the sake of dignit)', be furnished with a life-guard 
of twenty grenadiers, commanded by a captain. “ In 
spite, however, of this assumption of independent power, 
some years were to elapse ere Bombay resumed the tran- 
quillity which she had enjoyed during Aungier’s rdgime.’ 

At the close of the century, when Sir John Gayer held 
the reins of Government in Bombay, the Company’s 
progress was again obstructed by the machinations of the 
new English Company, to which King William III had 
granted a charter in 1698, and which owed its incorpora- 
tion to the discontent felt by English merchants at the 
monopoly enjoyed b}- the London East India Company. * 
In January 1700 Sir Nicholas Waite, the English Com- 
pany’s President for Surat, arrived off Bombay and 
notified to Sir John Gayer his appointment as the 
King’s Minister and Consul-General for the English 
nation. On these grounds he demanded compliance 
with his orders. Sir John Gayer howev; refused to 
acknowledge that he had any authority over the servants 
of the London Company. Sir Nicholas Waite, finding 
he could make no impression on Sir John Gayer and his 
Council, sailed for Surat. On reaching that port he 
notified his Ro\al Commission of appointment to the 

t Gladman to Surat. December g, 1684. 

’ Bruce’s Annals II. 585. The post of Deputy Governor, which 
was a necessity so long as the seat of Government was at Surat, 
w'as held honoris causa by the 2nd Member of Council for several 
years. The title disappeared betw’een 1720 and 1738. 

’ Examples of the disorders then rife are given on pp. 127, 128. 
of Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

* Auber’s Analysis (1826), p. 195. 
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President and Council and required them to strike the 
St. George’s or Company’s flag, as he bore the com- 
mission of Vice-Admiral and would allow no other flag 
than his own. The President and Council refused to 
comply with his request. The Governor of Surat also 
informed Sir N. Waite that the Commission or “ Phir- 
maund ” of the King of England was of no authority at 
Surat unless the Emperor chose to regard it as valid. 
He also added that the flag of the London Company 
flew by the permission of the Mughal. Sir N. Waite 
now tried force and landed two of the commanders of 
the ships with fifty men and ordered them to strike the 
flag. The Governor on hearing that the flag had been 
struck issued orders that it should be re-hoisted. Sir 
Nicholas Waite, finding that force did not answ^er, used 
baser arts to gain his end. By bribery, by suggesting 
that the old Company were in league with pirates and 
by hinting that they might any day leave Surat with 
debts unpaid, he undermined its power. Sir John Gayer 
also committed the blunder of leaving the fortifications 
of Bombay and going to Surat to counteract the 
influence of his rival ; for while he was there orders 
arrived from the Imperial Court to seize him. “The 
Governor’s son ” as an old record runs, “ secured Sir 
John and his Granaders and then entered the lodge, 
obliged the Lady Gayer out of the bed, carried her, 
Mr. Somaster and others to accompany the General to 
Surat, before the Tavistock’s people had notice or 
could come ashore to their rescue, and being brought 
over the river in an open boat the Lady was put into a 
hackery covered with a cloth and carried to the Gov- 
ernor’s room, where with Sir John and others were con- 
fined to one room ; and some hours after the Governor 
sent for President Colt who going with two of his Council 
accompanied Sir John in the said prison ; which trium- 
phant act, as it is esteemed of the Meer, was wrote that 
night to the Emperor to the no small dishonour of the 
old Company’s General in India.’’^ The Chief and the 
Factors were confined for twelve months within the walls 

1 Selections (Home Series) 1887. Vol. I, XXIV, Edwardes’ 
Rise of Bombay. 
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of the Factory : but neither threats nor starvation would 
force them to )'ield to the unjust demands of the Impdrial 
Court. At Ien>J:th, however, on the 20th February, 170!, 
the Bombay Council were able to cong-ratulate Sir John 
Gayer upon his release in the following terms : — “ We 
heartily rejoice for the good news and we render all due 
praise and thanks to the Almighty God for your release 
from so close a confinement, and that it hath pleased him 
to make our innocence appear and the wicked designs of 
our maliciou-i adversaries in their true colours before the 
face of the heathens. Now Sir Nicholas may have time 
to look into his actions, strictly examining himself, and 
at last say : — ‘ O what hav’e I done 1 ’ May the shame 
and infamy to wrhich he most maliciously exposed his 
fellow-subjects together with ail other his undigested 
politics fall heavy on his head, being but the just reward for 
such evil ministers. We hope with your Excellency that 
the general certificate sent to Court, attested by all the 
eminent merchants, may meet with the desired effect to 
the confusion of our enemies.” ' Sir John Gayer’s release 
synchronized with a decline in the mutual rivalry»and 
hostility of the two Companies. Both were alike inimical 
to anything approaching freedom of trade, and they dis- 
covered that their common interests could be effectually 
secured only by amalgamation. Accordingly hostilities 
were abandoned, and in 1702 the two Companies were 
united under the designation of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. The 
Directors of the two Companies then advised their ser- 
vants in India to bury the hatchet ; but owing partly to 
the obstinacy of Sir N. Waite and partly to the mutual 
rancour existing in India, the union of 1702 was reduced 
to a mere formality, and the resolve of the two Com- 
panies “ to obliterate all past heats ” was carried to no 
practical issue until the Earl of Godolphin, after patient 
enquiry into all matters of dispute, published his famous 
award of the 29th September, 1708. 

During a considerable portion of the period under 
review, the peace of Bombay was jeopardized by the 
presence of the Sidi Admiral of the Mughal and his fleet. 


^ Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. 
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During’ Aungier’s regime, in October 1672, the fleet 
under the Sidi Yakut entered Bomba}' harbour with the 
object of ravaging Shivaji’s Kurlahs, that is the lands 
and villages of Panwel, Pen and Alibag. As Aungier 
refused to let them land in Bombay they withdrew to 
Janjira, but returned on the 24th December and were 
grudgingly allotted houses in the town of Mazagon, 
several of which they subsequently burned. In May 
1673 the Mughal and Sidi fleets anchored off Bombay 
and required permission to winter (May-October) on the 
island. This permi.ssion Aungier, who was afraid of 
enraging the Muyhal Emperor, accorded, and further 
allowed the four principal Mughal fiigates to be hauled 
ashore under the shelter of Bombay Castle. On Septem- 
ber of the same year the Sidis, after launching the fri- 
gates and pillaging the Ratnagiri coast, returned with- 
out warning and laid waste Pen and Nagothna, in spite 
of Aungier’s protests to both the Sidi and the Governor 
of Surat. On the 24th .April, 1674, they were driven in 
by a gale and again anchored in the harbour. They 
wer^ at once ordered to leave, but refused ; and 
then despatched several boats up the Mahim creek, land- 
ed at Sion and drove the people out of their houses. All 
attempts by the Bombay garrison to dislodge th. m failed. 
In 1675 Aurangzeb strengthened the Sidi fleet with two 
large ships, two frigates and two 'housand men ; and 
this fleet arrived in Bombay harbour under the com- 
mand of Sidi Kasim and Sidi Sambal in April 1677. The 
former was accommodated near the Fort, apparently in 
the original custom-house near the present mint, while 
the latter took up hi'- residence in Mazagon. In October 
of that year Sidi Sambal and Sidi Kasim quarrelled about 
the command of the fleet ; and Sidi Kasim with 300 men 
marched Irom his quarters and atiackid Sambal and his 
300 followers in Mazagon. The sound of the firing reach- 
ed the Castle which detached the best of the garrison and 
a troop of horse to quell the riot ; and Sambal there- 
upon retired le- ving Kasim in pos.'-ession of the fleet, 
which eventually sailed away in November. Between 
ibj 8 and 16S2 the Sidi made continual use of Bombav as 
a military base, and thence fortified Underi, pillaged Pen, 
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sold Maratha captives in the Mazag-on market, attacked 
Kenery and endeavoured to signalise his victories hv 
adorning the Mazagon shore with a forest of Maratha 
heads stuck upon poles ; and the Company felt power- 
less to oppose his enormities for fear that the Mughal 
might hinder their trade at Surat if they did so.‘ 

After the cold weather cruise in March 1683, the Sidi 
and Mughal fleets returned to Bombay, and the former 
remained at Mazagon more insolent than ever. The pre- 
sence of both fleets rai-ed food to famine-prices, and in 
May of the same year two unarmed Bnglisli soldiers were 
brutally cut down in the Mazagon market by two of the 
Sidi’s Pathans.^ By way of expressing their annoyance 
the Bombay Council in July despatche.i a crazy Councillor 
and an intoxicated sea-captain to board Sidi Kasim's 
ship. They were at once overpower d and sent back, 
whereupon the captain fired a broadside into the Sidi 
vessel which did little injury, except in Surat where the 
mob, on learning the ne >s, crowded the streets demaird- 
ing vengeance on the English. Under Keigwin’s regime 
the >idi received no encourage nent and was forced to 
give the i'land a wide berths; but in 1689, after the 
rupture with the Mughals which formed part of 
Sir John Child’s ambitious scheme for increasing the 
p wer of the English, Sidi Yakut laniled at Sewri with 
20,000 men, made himself master of the small fort there, 
plundered Mahim, and hoisted his flag in Mazagon fort, 
which had been abandoned on the nev s of his arrival at 
Sewri. ♦ A fruitless attempt was made to dislodge him ; 
and by the 15th February 1689 he was master of the 
whole island except the castle and a certain area of land 
to the s uth of it. He then proceeded to raise batteries 
on Dongri hill, which “ disturbed the garrison very 
much,’’ he ‘‘ put four great guns in the custom house, 

I Orme, Fragments .t-tio. 

® Bombay to Court Sept. 22, 1683. 

* Keigxin to King Charles II, Ian 28, 1684. The Sural 
Council even asked the help of the -idi against the Bombay muti- 
neers ( Surat to Court, loth April 1684 ) 

* The invasion of Hombay by the Sidi is stated to have been 
ordered by Aurangzeb in revenge for piracies on Mugha ships, 
which were laid to the Company's charge. ^Bombay to Court, 25th 
January 1698.) 
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commonly called the India House, and raised a battery 
at the Moody’s house within 200 paces of the fort, 
and another in the Lady’s house that the General 
had been so unkind to, so that it was dangerous to 
go out or in at the Castle gate till we got up an half 
moon before it ” “ We passed the months from April to 

September very ill,” adds Hamilton, “for provisions 
grew scarce by the addition of 3,000 Shivajis that were 
employed as auxiliaries in the service of the Company.”' 
The impossibility of making any headway against the 
invaders by force made Sir John Child “sick”, and 
accordingly in December 1689 he despatched two envoys 
to Aurangzeb’s court to sue for peace.'' Their object 
was aided by certain external factors, namely — the jeal- 
ousy of the Mughal General Mukhtyar Khan, the represen- 
tations of the native merchants in Bombay who realized 
that they would lose all if the Sidi remained master of 
the island, and lastly the secret influence of the Portu- 
guese, who knew that they would probably lose Salsette 
if the Sidi held Bombay.3 Accordingly in February i6go- 
Aurangzeb issued a new Firman to'the Company, which 
consented to the withdrawal of the Sidi on condition 
that moneys owing to his subjects should be paid, that 


' Hamilton’s New Account of East Indies, I, 220-231. Oving- 
ton's account in Selections {Home Series)!, xxii—xxiii. 

* The opening- portion of sir J. Child's petition to the Mughal 
is sufficiemly humble to merit quotation : — 

“ The petition of the least of your servants, Sir John Child, 
General of the English nation, like a jirain of sand and -with the 
greatest regard to jour Majesty's person, amber-like influence, 
Lord o« beneficence and liber<<lity, Solomon-like throne* epitome of 
priesthood, Scanderbeg-like wisdom, Heavenly judgment. Poten- 
tate of the V\orld. Center of security, Emp» ror of the earth 
and of the age. Object of all sublunary things, the Divine Shadow 
of the Holy Prophet Mahomet, Orangzeeb, whose person and 
kingdom the Divine powers long prosper and continue, that his 
righteousness and justice may Spread over the whole Wi rla and 
everlastingly continue for the benefit of its inhabitants. Representeth 
lifter due recommendation of servitude and vassalage, with 
humility and lowliness of mind kissing the floor of all serviie offices^ 
with lips of respect and obsequiousness, and with a head bowed 
down to your Fame and Greatness . . . etc. . . ” State Papers. 

Bombay to Court, January 15, 1691. The Portuguese had 
actually aided the Sidi when he first landed ; and on this account 
the Deputy-Governor seized all the Jesuits’ land on the island 
after the Sidi had departed. (Mumbaiche Vrittant, 326) As 
legards Salsette it is clear that the Company themselves coveted 
it, for a Secret Letter of August 8th, 1687, from the Court to- 
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recompense (Rs. 1,50,000) should be made for the Mughal 
losses, and that “ Mr. Child who did the disgrace, be 
turned out and expelled.”' Sidi Y..kut eventually 
evacuated Bombay on the 8th June i6go ; but to quote 
Hamilton’s words, “he left behind him a pestilence 
which in four months’ time destroyed more men than the 
war had done, and for joy made a malicious bonfire of his 
head-quarters, Mazagon fort.”^ From that date Bombay 
suffered no further annoyance from this opponent. 

Meanwhile the prevalence of piracy in Indian waters 
added further checks to the growth of Bombay. The 
Bombay Council writing to London in 1691 remarked 
that trade was greatly hampered by the large numbers 
of pirates along ihe coast, who were alleged to be Danes 
but probably were of different nationalities. Guillam, 
an Englishman, for example, was caught red-handed off 
Junagadh ; the Arabs at Muscat were perpetually maraud- 
ing ; the Cota or Malabar pirates swai med about the 
soutliern coasts ; and John Avery and Captain Kidd be- 
tween them terrorised the merchants of both the East 
and West Indies. 5 It was Avery who seized the Mughal 
pilgrim ship Gunsway (Ganja Savai) in 1695, which so 
enraged the Musalman populace of iurat that the Gov- 
ernor was obliged to put the President and all the 
other English residents in irons, to prevent their being 
torn to pieces by the mob.^ Injuly 169b a proclamation 

Bombay remarks : •* If it please God to put you in possession of 
Sal-'^ette, keep it with a ‘■trong' hand and spare no cost to secure 
the possession of itlo the benefit of this kingdom " Tie Bombay 
Council replied in 16^9 that even if they took it from the Portu- 
guese they could not hope to hold it against the Mughal. (Stale 
Papers ) 

^ hild had in the meantime died in Bombay at the end of 
January 1690 

Hamilton's New Account of East Indies, I. Ed vardes' Rise 
of Bombay A letter from Bombay to the Directors, df»ted 22nd 
June 1690 states that the Sidi did not leave till the 22nd June, 
•‘On the 2ist the Mugb 1 sent to the Governor a message 
that he might again take possession of Mahim, Sion and all o her 
parts of the Island occupied by the Sidi- Mr. Cooke thereupon 
marched out to the Portuguese church with all our field soluiers 
and by 9 a. m. despatched at ensign and lieutenant with 500 men 
to settle Mrthim and Sion." (State Papers.) 

* Bombay to Court. 1691, 1694, 1695 and 1696. 

* Court to Surat, 1696. About twenty of those who accom- 
panied Avery in this action were afterwards caught, tried and 
executed in Ireland. 
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was issued by the I ords Justices of England in the 
King’s name against all pirates ; but apparently had. 
little effect, for between March the 22nd and October 
the 30th of that year at least seven serious outrages 
upon the high-seas were reported by the Surat Coun- 
cil to the Court of Directors as exemplifying the causes 
of the hostile attitude of the Mughal go-ernment.' 
But the most troublesome of all ihe sea-rovers of this 
period was Angria, who in 1698 was appointed Admiral, 
of the Maratha fleet and proved himself a brave and 
daring commander. His ships crept along the coast, 
plundering every vessel and sailing up every creek to sack 
the undefended towns. Shivaji had guarded every creek 
with a fort, and these fell into the hands of Angria whO' 
became the founder of a piratical empire extending from 
Goa to Bombay. The fleets of Angria consisted of 
fast sailing-vessels of small burden and rowing boats of 
forty or fifty oars, manned with desperate men. b'rom 
the v>ik or creek in which their fleet lay these vikings or 
creekmen of the Konkan pounced upon their prey-- 
They would gather astern of their victim and fire into 
her rigging until they succeeded in disabling her, where- 
upon the rowing-boats closed in and the crew sword in- 
hand boarded her from all sides.^ 

Angria’s parentage is doubtful. One account shows- 
that he was the son of “an Arabian cofferey ” (Arab- 
slave), who had renounced Islam, and that for many 
years “he served the hnglish in Bombay as a lacquey 
and afterwards as a pune (peon), whose office it is to- 
bear arms before their masters and walk with their 
sword laid on their shoulder and their target flung at 
their backs;” that he subsequently fled from Bombay and 
received a present ot K nery island and several small 
gallivats from the Sidi. .An alternative account states 
that he i-vas born in Bombay of “ a Portuguese Cofferey 
and a Kenery woman” (i e. a Cannrin or Dravidian woman) 
and that he subsequently escaped to Kenery island and 

s — 

^ Surat to Court, Jany. 12, 1698. Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

’ -elections from State I apers, 188--, vii Angria took hi* 
title from Angar or Angarwadi, ' a village near Harnai in 
Ratnagiri. 
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thero collected men and ships sufficient to render him the 
master of the western coast-line ‘ Angria’s first attack 
was levelled against Mr. Chown, the Company’s Gover- 
nor at Karwar, and his wife, and ended in Chown’s death 
and in his wife being held to ransom on Kenery island. “ 
This was followed by a two years’ peace between Angria 
and the * Bombay Council, alter which Angria again 
attacked Captnn Peacocke in the Somers and Captain 
Collet in the Grantham^ and thereafter continued at 
intervals to harass the trade of Bombay. By the 
26th December 1715, when Mr. Charles Boone assumed 
the Governorship of Bombay, he had become ex- 
tremely powerful, and was the subject of a petition to 
the Governor from the inhabitants of Bombay who 
“complained of the heavy oppressions and injuries 
they had received from Angria the Pirate, who was 
then at Golabey (Kolaba), and had also the Island 
of Kenerey with the strong castle of Gerey (Gheria), 
the channel of whose harbour is very difficult to find 
out.’”* The continual piracies commitied both by 
Angria and liuropean buccaneers at length caused 
so much alarm to the Court of Directors that they 
besought the King to despatch an expedition against 
them; and accoidingly in February 1721 Commodore 
Matthews sailed with a squadron Irom Spithead, and 
arrived in Bombay in September of that year.s 

Downing who had accompanied Charles Boone to 
Bombay gives an account of this expedition, and tells us 
that “ The Commodore much resented the President’s 

Downings Compendious History of the Indian Wais, 1737. 
Among Angria’s chief captains was Jam, s Plantain or , Mulatto 
Tom. a naiural son of the pirate Avery. He also had 6 or h Gentu 
(Hindu) sepoys and two nshermen (Kolis) who came with him fiom 
Bombay. These men had been in the British service in Bombay. 

’ The attack took place just outside Bombay harbour. Chown 
had his arm shot oM and bled to de .th in his wife's arms. She and 
others were carried off to Kene y; but the Bombay tiovernmenl 
ransomed her for Ks. 30 000 subscribed by “ the gmtlemen of the 
Island." Chown was her second husband: and she later mat tied a 
third, William Gifford of the Bombay Council, who was cut to 
pieces at Anjeugo. Downing. 

’ Downing, Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

' Downing’s Compendious History of the Indian Wars. 
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not saluting him on his arrival in the harbour. 
The President of Bombay knew the length of his own 
commission, and as he was President for the King and 
a- Governor for the Company he imagined, as all other 
great men in such stations would, that he was something 
superior to a Commodore of a squadron, though the 
Directors of the Company had sent orders by "the Gran- 
tham for him to salute the Commodore on his arrival. 
After many messages to and fro, disputing who should 
fire first, the President in Council complied to salute 
him and then the Commodore thought fit to go on shore. 
The island of Bombay was now thronged with the Navy- 
officers who looked as much superior to us as the great- 
ness of their ambition could possibly lead them. There 
were daily duels fought by one or other of them and 
challenges perpetually sent round the island by the 
gentlemen of the navy. Having such a great number of 
gallant heroes we were in great hopes of totally demo- 
lishing Angria.” In consultation with the Bombay 
Council the Commodore decided to attack Angria in 
Alibag, making Chaul his base of operations, and the 
Viceroy of Goa and the Portuguese General of the 
North at Bassein were both invited to assist in the 
attack. “ The Viceroy with much pretended zeal came 
in person, designing to head such forces as he had 
raised. The General of the North also came down to 
Bombay and was most magnificently entertained by the 
President.” Unfortunately the attack, though well- 
planned, entirely failed, owing chiefly to the timidity 
and duplicity of the Portuguese. On the day of the 
attack, for example, “ the Viceroy of Goa went aboard 
his ship, pretending that he was very ill The Commo- 
dore sent his own doctor to him to offer his services 
and supply him with such medicines as should be con- 
venient for him, if he was really taken ill. But the 
doctor returned and reported to the Commodore that he 
did not perceive anything to be the matter with him.” 
The behaviour of the Viceroy was reflected in the 
conduct of the Portuguese troops, who failed to advance, 
as arranged, at the critical moment, and the final scene 
depicts the choleric Commodore “ coming ashore in a 
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violent rage, flying at the General of the North and 
thrusting his cane in his mouth, and treating the Viceroy 
not much better.” Up to the date of Governor Boone’s 
departure, with which the period under review closes, 
no further action was taken against Angria. 

The ill-behaviour of the Portuguese on the occasion 
of this attack was in keeping with the line of policy 
adopted by them throughout the period. Aungier had 
endeavoured prior to his death to arrange a treaty with 
them, under which Portuguese boats were to be free 
of all port-dues at Bombay in return for a similar con- 
cession to Bombay boats at Thana and Karanja, but 
on the strength of advice given to the Prince Regent 
of Portugal by the Viceroy of Goa the proposals were 
rejected. ' In 1679 serious friction arose over a demand 
made by the Governor of Bombay for payment of duty 
amounting to Xs 100 on a Portuguese vessel which had 
loaded at Karanja ^ ; in 1684 L)r. St. John, Judge of 
Bombay, informed the king that the Portuguese were 
secretly aiding the interlopers and had given help to 
Keigwin 3 ; in 1685 the Portuguese seized a rice- 
boat and ship belonging to President Gifford and im- 
prisoned the crew and passengers ^ ; and in 1691 the 
Bombay Council were obliged to seize all the lands 
belonging to the Jesuits in Bombay in revenge for the help 
accorded by the latter to the Sidi.^ These and other 
events, such as the imprisonment of Fra John de Gloria 
by Vauxe for having converted Nathaniel Thorpe to 
Roman Catholicism, originated in the antagonism which 
first sprang into existence with the marriage-treaty 
between Charles II and the Infanta Catherine, and conti- 
nued until Chimnaji Appa strode victorious over the 
battlements of Bassein. “ They (the Portuguese) have 

^ Tratados, T.. Ill, 133. Danvers’ Report on the Portuguese 
Records, 70-72. 

^ Tratados, T., UI, ifo. Ibid. 

” Dr. St. John to King, 20th September 1684. 

■* Surat to Deputy Governor, January 6, 1685. 

' Bombay to Court, January 15, i6gl ; Tiatados, 1 ., III., I 7 <^ 7 > 1 
Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. Court to Surat and Boinbat , 
May ist, 1693. , 
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Stopped all provisions from coming- to the island, wrote 
Sir John Gayer in 1700. “ All this puts the poor inhabi- 

tants into such a consternation that they think of 
nothing but flying off the island to save their little, for 
fear they should lose all as they did when the Sidi 
landed. About twenty years later similar attacks and 
reprisals were still taking place; for, according to Down- 
ing, a Portuguese boat in his time ran past Bombay 
without paying duty whereupon “ Mr. Home, the 
English Chief at Mayham (Mahim) sent out a gallivat to 
bring the Portuguese boat to. Accordingly the gallivat 
fired a gun, which was soon returned by the Portuguese 
fort at Bombas, opposite to Mayham, the river not being 
above musket shot over. The English soon answered 
their shot and they kept cannonading each other almost 
four days Then we sent up some mortars, which soon 
beat theV church and town about their ears. However, 
Governor Boone sent Mr. Bendall to the General of the 
North to adjust this affair. The President and Council 
also sent Mr. C iwing to the Viceroy of Goa, wth com- 
plaints of the behaviour of the Gene al of the North.”® 
Up to the date of Charles Boone’s arrival the island 
was continually menaced by European and Native 
enemies, and the progress of trade was hamper d by 
an impoverished treasury and by internal schism. 
The letters and documents of the last quarter of the 
seventeenth and the opening years of the eighteenth 
centuries portray the anxiety felt both by the Court of 
Directors and the Bombay (. ouncil at the power of the 
Sidi, the Pirate.s, the Mara'has, the Mughal Government 
and the Portuguese. By 1681 Shivaji and his rival were in 
possession of Henery and Kenery wherebv “ the adminis- 
tration ot the island of Bombay has been the most difficult 
as well as the most embarrassing part of our duty’’; 
Sambhaji’s “ twelve armed gallivats ” interrupted trade ; 
the presence of the Mughal fleet exposed the island to 
sudden attack. The Bombay Council had no alternative 
but to try and keep peace with both Maratha and Musal- 
man, and determined not, to precipi'ate a struggle w’ith 
® Edwardes' Kise of Bombay. 

® Downing’s Comp. History of the Indian Wars. 
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“ f'e Shivajis as long as they were powerful enough to 
seize Bombay boats, as in 1701, and insist upon making 
Bombay the arena of their conflicts w-th the Sidi Admiral 
of the Great Mughal.' There were French alarms also — 
reports of “ three French ships that lay at anchor off 
Old Women’s island, weighed and betook themselves to 
a cle -.n pair of heels, ” and portents in the shape of a 
Danish fleet which, cruising too near ttie island, 
“ hindered our trade and made our merchants fearful of 
going to sea. ” Inconsequence of these circumstances 
the pop ilation of Bombay decreased the ■ ompany’s- 
coflfers were gradually depleted, the de'ences of the 
island were neglected and trade languished. 

But with the arrival of Charles Boone on the 26th 
December, 17 '5, a brighter day dawned. His first 
achievement was to render Bombay secure from attack. 
With that object in view he carried out the plan which 
Aungier had lormulated forty years earlier and. in the 
words of Downing, “ built a wall round the town of Bom- 
bay and fortified the same with a strong guard, kept at 
Mendon’s ( Mendham’s) Point on the south part of the 
island, with strong gates and a large bastion, on which 
they could mount twelve fine cannon, and in the lower 
part were four large cannon that commanded all the har- 
bour, each carrying shot of 48 pound. The west and north 
gates were as strongly foriified.”* He also extended 
the old dock-yard in the Fort, established the Marine, 3 


' Edwardes' Ui.-e of Bombay. 

■' Downing's e omp. Hist of Indian Wars. On ihis point 
Hamilton observes:—* Mr. Aungier advised the Company to 
enelo-e the town from Dungeree to Mendham's Point for securing 
the trading peop e from the insults of their troublesome, beggarly 
neighbours in the continent ; but his proposals were rejected 
and H al neces-arv piece of wr-rk was reserved for Mr, Boone al'O. 
And happy it was for the inhabitants that the town was secured 
by a -all, otherwise t oimajee Angarie would have harassed 
t rm with coniinual insults since his war with the English began." 
New Account t ol 1 p. 88. I he to a n wall was finished in June 
1716. R. P. Karkaria in the Times of India, iqo6. 

* Downing remarks that "The town of Bombay was unwalled 
and t ere were no grabs or frigates to protect any thing but the 
fishery. When the Hon. Charles Boone arrived there n 1715 the 
island was in a declining postur , but that gentleman soon 
promoted the trade and tranquillity of it. He had several frigates 
built at aural.’' 
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and encouraged the erection of several buildings, in 
particular the Church, now St. Thomas’ Cathedral, which 
was opened with considerable pomp on Christmas I ay, 
17:8. He also settled quarrels about customs dues in 
a treaty with the Portuguese (dated liecember 1716); 
but the Portuguese would not observe the treaty, and 
continued to intrigue with Angria against the English. 
Under his auspices the depredations of Angria 
were to some extent checked ; a Secret War Committee 
was appointed ; and an expedition against the pirate’s 
chief stronghold was despatched under the command 
of Mr. Walter Brown. On the 17th October 1720 “ the 
Defiance, the Elisabeth and a gallivat from our fleet 
before Gheria” brought news that Mr. Brown had landed 
a detachment, slain a large number of the enemy and 
destroyed some of .Angria’s shipping.' With the 
Portuguese also Boone dealt summarily. In May 1720 
he ordered all Portuguese priests and Bishops to quit the 
island within twenty-four hours, on the grounds that 
they were implicated in Rama Kamati’s supposed 
treasonable dealings with Angria, to which the Portu- 
guese responded by stopping several Bombay ships, 
beating Bombay vrorkmen, and seizing Bombay letters 
addressed to .Madras. Thereupon, in July 1720, Boone 
issued a proclamation “ requiring all persons who live 
in other parts to repair hither with their arms in the 
term of twenty-one days, on pain of having their estates 
contiscated to the Right Honourable Company” — a 
proceeding which so greatly annoved the Portuguese, 
many of whom owned property in Bombay, that they 
erected a gibbet at Bandora and “hoisted up and let 
down again three times Ue Chaves and another man, 
both inhabitants of the island, who were sent hence 
to give Fernando de Silvera notice of the proclamation.” = 
Boone thereupon confiscated all the Portuguese estates 


r Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

' In 1722 tte Portueocse fired on Mahim fort. The English 
retorted with shells which “ damnified their college at Bandora.” 
In August of the same \ear ihe Portuguese at emptedan invasion 
between Sewri and Sion. [A Description of the Port and island 
of Bon. bay, 1724.] 
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and had a rule passed that no one, who was not a regular 
inhabitant of Bombay, should for the future be allowed 
to purchase any land in the island.' 

The one blot upon Boone’s governorsbip was his 
treatment of Rama Kamati “ in the matter alluded 
to above. This man had been an old ally of the 
Company and apparently' had given the Bombay 
Council much assistance in times of stress ; for in 
a letter to Bombay of June 30th, 1690, the Surat Council 
wrote ; “ On the island is Ramagee Comajee (Rama 
Kamat-ji), an old trusty servant of the Right Honour- 
able Company and one that has stood by them on 
the island all the wars and has been very assisting on all 
occasions not only in procuring men but in encouraging 
them to fight the enemy. He is one the general 
had a great kindness for, for his good services, and 
knowing him to be a great sufferer by the war promised 
him encouragement. Those that know him give him a 
very good character,” In spite of this, however, Rama 
Kamati was arraigned for high treason in 1718, the chief 
evidence against him being a letter dated October 12th, 
1718 purporting to have been written by him to Kanoji 
Angria, which commenced as follows : — “To the opu- 
lent, magnificent as the sun, valorous and victorious, 
always courageous, the liberal, prudent and pillar of 
fortitude, the essence of understanding, the protector of 
Brahmins, defender of the faith, prosperous in all things, 
honoured of kings above all councillors, Senhor Kanhoji 
■Angria Sarqueel, — Ramaji Kamati your servant writes 
with all veneration and readiness for your service, and 
with your favour I remain as always. Our General here 
has resolved in Council to attack and take the fort of 
Cundry (Khanderi or Kenery), and thus it is agreed to 
environ the said fort on the 17th October, and the 
armada, powder and ball and all other necessaries for 
war are ready. I therefore write your honour that you 
may have the said fort well furnished.” It is possible 

1 Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. Bombay Gazetteer Materials, 
Part I. 

Rama Kamati was a Sbenvi. His surname was probably 
Kamat, to which old documents have affixed a superfluous “ 
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that the trial, which caused considerable excitement 
throughout Bombay and Western India, might have 
ended in the acquitial of the accused, but for the action 
taken by Boone. “ On his own responsibility,” writes 
Philip -Anderson, “ the Governor examined the clerk 
Rama Kamati’s clerk) respecting the contents of the 
letter, but could not induce him to make any di-sclosures.” 
So avaihng himself of his antiquarian knowac'ge <-rd 
remembrring, we presume, that the degenerate Ri mans 
allowed an unrestricted use of the questio in cases of 
treason. His Honour resolved to try whether the secret 
could be wrenched out, and to use his own word.', the 
man “ did not confess till irons were sciewed cn his 
thumbs, the smart whereof brought him to confession.” 
Govindji himself was then examined and ahhough he 
denied all knowledge of the letter, his equivocation 
betrayed him, so that it became necessary to squeeze the 
truth out of him al.-o. His Honour, as chief inquisitor, 
had the terrible irons applied and Govindji confessed 
all that was required.” These confessions turned the 
scale against the unfortunate Shen^ i wl o was at once 
found guilty and sentenced to “ perpetual imprison- 
ment in the Trunk ” (f.e., Portuguese ifro/^ro-jail) and to 
have his property, worth Rs. 40,000, confiscated. His 
fate was shortly afterwards shared by Dalha, a Bhandari, 
who wis likewise convicted of treason. The justice of 
the sentence has been severely commented upon by 
posterity and there is some ground fi r holding that the 
documentary evidence against Rama Kamati may have 
been foige . -We have no reasonable doubt,” writes 
Philip Anderson, “ that Government was the tool of 
a base conspiracy and as .such cemmitted a cruel act of 
oppression. It is probable that the prisoner, with the 
native love of intrigue, had so far played a double game 
as to hold s. cret communication with Angria, but the 
evidence adduced to prov'e that those were treasonable 
was damnably false. Never even in Indian Courts of 
Law were perjury and forgery used with less scruple and 
more subtlety. Many years afterwards when the 
condemned man had pined in prison, his family were 
sunk in the depths of poverty, and his judges reposiog 
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comfortably in the belief that they had administered 
^mp•^rtial justice, it orzed out that vile caitiffs had forced 
the letters which were produced against Rama and 
attached to the n fictitious seals ! " ' 

' Excluding this business of Rama Kamati’s trial, Charles 
Boone’s services to Bombay were of the highest value ; 
and the results of his governorship are suitably portrayed 
by Downing in his account of Boone’s departure itom 
the island in January 1722. “The time limited for the 
Government of the Honourable Charles Boone Esquire 
was expired,” he remarks, “ and the Court of Directors 
appointed the Honourable John Pitts (Phipps?) Esquire 
to succeed him. Governor Boone had behaved in so 
honourable a manner that it was with the utmost reluc- 
tance that all ranks of people at Bombay parted with him. 
And it may be truly said that none of his predecessors in 
that post ever deserved so much on all accounts or had 
such real respect paid them. He left the island of 
Bombay in January 1722, and embarked on b ’srd the 
London (Captain UptonI and had with him the Greemvich 
in company (Captain Barnes). Though this honourable 
gent eman was defeated in most of his undertakings 
against Angria, with no small trouble and concern 
to himself, he left the island in a good posture 
of defence both by sea and land. He found the same 
unguarded and very poor, but left it flourishing in trade, 
and many merchants were come from Madras and Bengal 
to settle there. Alter His Honour was attended to the 
waterside by most of the inhabitants, he took his leave 
and returned them his hearty thanks for ti e sincerity of 
their friendship and subjection during his Government. 
When the t ondon was under sail and the o her Governor- 
taking his leave, he delivered up the keys and the 
charge of the island, with all the pioper writings in a 
large box. At his Honour’s embarking the guns hred 

^ Anderson s English in Western India. Ill, 50 52. Edwardes' 
Rise of Bombay. R P. Karkaria in Times of Itima, 1106. G. W. 
fsrrest tin charge Secietariat Kecwids, Bombay) remarks that 
Boiir.e himself should have been arr.iigned fo high crimes and 
misdemeanours tBombay state Papers, Home series, rl, <j). 
This is probably too sweep ng a condemnation. His treatment 
of the Revd. K. Cobbe was however unjustifiable. 
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all round the Fort, as did the shipping- and naval forces 
of the island, except the men-of-war. 

1722—1764 Up to the middle of the eighteenth century the polic}- 
of the Company in Bombay was to temporise with the 
various Native powers in Western India and to utilize the 
comparative tranquillity thus engendered in gradually 
strengthening their political and commercial position. 
Complete isolation was impossible; but having decided 
which of their natural enemies was likely to prove the 
most troublesome, the Bombay Council endeavoured to 
keep on good ter ns with that party; and whenever it 
became necessary to side with one power or the other, 
they sought to afford such assistance to the weaker as 
would prevent its being too speedily overwhelmed. In 
the matter of Angria and the Sidi, as also in the case of 
the Portuguese and Marathas their policy was based on 
these considerations. They fully comprehended that the 
power of the Sidi was waning, that Angria was an 
extremely dangerous neighbour, and that any successful 
attempt to subjugate the latter required a long period of 
preparation : and in consequence they determined by 
supporting the former to use him as a foil to Angria until 
such time as they should themselves be ready to stand 
alone.^ This settled policy towards external forces, 
as also a settled domestic administration, were rendered 
possible by the fact that the dual control of affairs by the 
Presidents at Bombay and Surat and internal schism, 
which had marred all progress at the close of the 
seventeenth century, had disappeared and yielded place 
to unity of interest and purpose, s 

In regard to the Sidi, the President reported in 1724 that 
“ Sidi Saut ol Anjanvel or Dabhol has at sundry times 
sent off to our vessels provision and refreshment, 
while cruising off that port, and has been otherwise very- 
courteous in his advices in relation to Angria. In order 
to keep him in the like good disposition it is resolved to 
mak e him a present of thr ee yards of scarlet cloth, a pair 

^ Downing's Comp. History of the Indian Wars. ^ 

•’ Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. 

new charter was granted to the Company by George I in 
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of pistols, and a gilt sword. ” Eleven years later (1735) 
the Bombay Council advanced a loan of Rs. 30,000 to the 
Sidi, in order to prevent his making peace with the Mara- 
thas and possibly plundering the country round Pen, 
although by that date his entire fleet had fallen into the 
hands of the Marathas and Angria, and he himself was 
incapable of acting on the offensive. This was probably 
the last occasion on which the Bombay Council found it 
necessary to treat the Sidi as a possible enemy ; for in 
1737 they actually enlisted Sidi troops for the defence of 
Sion fortress and in 1746 after England had declared war 
with France and Spain Captain James Sterling was sent 
to Janjira to treat with the Sidi chief for the enlistment 
of 200 men, who were to form an emergency camp in the 
centre of Bombay.' The compliment was returned a 
year later when Sidi Masud, who had caused much 
trouble at Surat by his conflict with the Muhammadan 
governor, was permitted to enlist troops in Bombay and 
was furnished by the marine storekeeper with two 4- 
pounder and six 6-pounder iron guns for the use of his 
grab, at the rate of Rs. 18 per c\vt.“ Subsequent to 
this date this once troublesome opponent sinks into com- 
plete insignificance, and confines his diminished activity to 
consolidating his own position in Jafarahad and janjira. 

The tale of Bombay’s dealings with Angria is some- 
what more stirring. At the outset of the period (1722) 
we find Bombay attacking some of Angria’s grabs at 
“Worleigh” (Varli) and carrying one of them back 
to Bombay :3 the pirate retorts by capturing a Bombay ship 
in 1728 and attacking another in 1730/ The following 

^ Edwardes* Rise of Bombay. In 17^3 the Bombay Council 
made an alliance with the seven principal Sidis of Rajpuri against 
Angria. 

® Edwardes* Rise of Bombay. 

* Downing's Comp. Hist, of Indian Wars. 

* The ship captured in 1728 was the “ King William” in com- 
mand of Captain McNeale, who after a fruitless attempt to escape 
was loaded with irons and so severely beaten that his life was 
despaired of. After many years he was released with other Euro- 
pean prisoners, after paying a ransom of Rs. 500, which, however, 
was subsequently repaid to him by Government in consideration 
of his «ufferin<H, In 1730 it was hoped thai by an alliance with the 
Bhonsles of Savantvadi Angria might be overcome ; but although 
a treaty was actually ratihed, no good came of it. (Bomb. 
Quart. Review^ VII. 72-79.) 

2-7 
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year witnessed a hot engagement between the Bengal 
galley” and Angria’s grabs, while in 1733, when at the 
instance of Teg Beg Khan the Company undertook the 
role of “ Protectors of Trade, ” Lieutenant Inchbird com- 
manded an expedit'on against the piratical stronghold at 
Underi. About this date Kanoji Angria died, leaving two 
legitimate sons, Sukoji and Sambhaji, the '’ormer of 
whom obtained Kolaba as his share and the latter the 
south Konkan territory. Sukoji made friendly advances 
towards the Bombay Council and on the 21st June 1733 
sent two envoys to the island with proposals for a definite 
peace. But death frustrated his object ; and in his place 
arose Manaji, an illegitimate son of the late Kanoji, who, 
with the assistance of the Portuguese, captured Kolaba 
and successfully resisted all Sambhaji’s efforts to displace 
him. Forming an alliance with the Marathas, whose power 
was rapidly becoming absolute, he endeavoured to take 
the fort of Anjanvel, under the guns of which lay the fleet of 
the Sidi of Janjira. “To present ^ch a consummation and 
check the growth of his power, the Bombay Council (in 
*737) sent Captain McNeale, who had recently regained 
his liberty, and Lieut. Inchbird with the Victoria, Bombay, 
and Princess galleys to the Sidi’s assistance ; but for 
some reason they did not sail until the following March, 
and even then, although their force consisted of two 
ensigns, four sergeants, four corporals, forty European 
soldiers and sixty topasses, with six nine-pounder guns, 
they weie not empowered to take active measures, but 
merely to consult with the Sidi and deliver to him sixty 
barrels of gunpowder and a hundred muskets. Such 
lukewarm aid was, as might have been expected, un- 
availing ; and Manaji Angria having gained possession of 
his enemy’s grabs and gallivats, was permitted to retain 
them on paying Rs. 70,000 to the Peshwa, who acquired 
for himself several of the Sidi’s forts. 

“ Another of the same Angria’s conquests caused more 
vexation and dismay to the English Government than all 
the rest : — Revas on the river Pen, which flows into the 
harbour of Bombay, became his, and thus he held in his 
hand a key to the communication of the isla><d with the 
continent. A passage boat plied regularly between 
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the two places for the convenience of the Brinjaris 
who brought merchandise from the interior and who, 
it was feared, might on their return convey to the 
pirate-chief intelligence of all that was occurring in 
Bombay. At first it was proposed that the ferry should 
be stopped ; but on reflection the Councillors of Bombay 
decided that its continuance was most important to their 
trade ; that if this means of information were destroyed 
still Angria could always learn all that he required, in 
some other way, from his countrymen who reside on the 
island, and that, after all, any advantages or disadvant- 
ages of keeping this communication open would be 
reaped in equal portions by themselves and their enemy; 
for although their measures would be revealed to him, 
they would also be provided with an opportunity of 
seeing through his subtle designs. 

“ So serious were the injuries inflicted by Manaji and 
Sambhaji, and so heavy the expense of fitting our ships 
to protect trade, that the Company were prevented from 
making their usual investments, and in their alarm even 
began to anticipate an extinction of their commerce in 
Western India. Emboldened by success and looking 
for support from the Raja of Satara, the Angrias aspired 
to bring all the Sidi’s territories under their subjection, 
and possess themselves of every port on the coast 
between Bombay and Goa. Nor, in all probability, would 
their efforts have been fruitless, if family discussions, 
which so often thwart the best designs of Native 
powers, had not intervened. Manaji and Sambhaji became 
estranged from each other, to the great satisfaction of 
the President and Council, who at once resolved to 
foment their disputes. With that view they sent to 
Kolaba Captain Inchbird, who had become better acquaint- 
ed with the customs and languages of the Natives than 
all his contemporaries, and was in consequence the 
favourite diplomatist of the day. His instructions were 
simple ; he was directed to assist Manaji with money and 
military stores and “ to take all opportunities of spiriting 
him up to carry on his resentments against his brother.” 

“ At the same time naval operations were undertak^, 
and Commodore Bagwell, with four grabs, having cniisra 
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for long in search of Sambhaji’s fleet, and only caught 
occasional glimpses of them, was delighted on the 
22nd December 1738 to see nine of his grabs and thirteen 
gallivats issuing from the port of Gheria, and creeping 
timidly along the shore. Disproportioned as his force 
was in numbers, he at once bore down upon them ; but, 
anxious only to avoid a conflict, they stood into the river 
of Rajapur, where the gallant and impatient Commodore 
beheld them lying at anchor, and in bravado displaying 
all their flags and pennants. At a loss to account for 
what he called such “ consummate impudence,” he con- 
jectured that they must be relying for safety upon a fort, 
or some hidden dangers of the navigation with which 
he was unacquainted. After a brief consultation, how- 
ever, with his two captains, he resolved to engage them 
at close quarters, and made all sail to approach them, as 
his crews gave three hearty cheers. But the enemy's 
defiance had been only vain show, and on seeing the 
English really bearing down upon him, his first aim was 
to run up the river. The eager Commodore used his 
utmost efforts to prevent him from carrying this into 
effect. “ Before some of them could slip or cut, " he 
wrote afterwards, “ 1 was within musquett shot, and did 
really think 1 should have been on board one of them.” 
As it was. luck did not declare in his favour ; they 
scampered off under his heavy broadsides, until he found 
himself with only four fathoms of water and locked in by 
the rocks. Ignorant of the navigation he was compelled 
to give the signal for retiring, and had but the slight 
satisfaction of hearing afterwards that he had inflicted 
much damage upon the enemy’s fleet, and killed his chief 
admiral. 

“ Thus avoiding all encounters with the English fleet, 
Sambhaji still contrived to prey upon their shipping. On 
the 26th or 27th December, 1735, had inflicted a most 
severe blow on their trade by attacking the Derby, a 
large merchantman, with five of his grabs. After a 
severe engagement, in which all her masts were shot 
away, he succeeded in making her his prize, and thus 
procuring such a large supply of naval stores that he 
was enabled to equip his ships as well as any on the 
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coast." The same year in which his ships had fled so 
disgracefully before the little squadron under Commodore 
Bagwell, he was much elated by capturing the Company’s 
grab Anne and several smaller vessels with rich cargoes. 
As though satisfied with such signal successes he pre- 
tended to wish for peace, and in 1739 made overtures to 
the English government ; but as he demanded that they 
should provide all their trading vessels with his passes, 
and pay him two millions of rupees annually for the free 
navigation of the seas, his proposals were at once 
rejected as absurdly extravagant. The following January 
he fixed h's eyes upon a larger prey than he had ever 
before ventured to attack. On the ninth of that month 
as the Harrington, Pullen^, Ceres and Halifax, four 
East Indiamen which had just arrived on the coast from 
England, were waiting for a convoy, they descried at 
sunset fifteen sail, which they soon knew to be Angria’s 
fleet. Singling out the Ha>rington, as she was some 
distance from the rest, the enemy formed their line 
abreast, according to custom and, firing their prowguns, 
bore down upon the Indiaman, which at first. only replied 
with her stern chasers ; then finding her weight of metal 
superior, tacked and delivered three broadsides. After a 
distant contest of five hours, the pirates sailed away ; but 
unwilling to lose such a rich prize, appeared again at five 
the next morning, rending the air as they drew near 
with discordant music. Thi' time the Hai rington accept- 
ed their invitation at once, and thej' were proportionately 
reluctant to engage at close quarters ; but at last she 
came up with three large grabs, including their admiral’s, 
and shortly afterwards no fewer than six were within 
a few yards of her. At noon their admiral’s vessel was 
crippled, and th y sheared off, the gallivats which were 
impelled by oars taking him in tow, and thus getting to 
windward, where the large English ship could not follow 
them. Their repulse at that juncture was most fortunate 
as the ammunition on board the Harrington was expended, 
and her commander could not have continued the fight 

^ Downing refers to this attack on the Derby and states that 
she had on boat d several English ladies and their nlaid^, “ who 
bad come out to promote their fortunes.’’ Among them was the 
sister of the Governor of Tellicherry. 
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longer. Knowing that it was his best policy to look his 
enemy in the face, he lay to for three hours, but they did 
not venture to renew the engagement. 

“ A-- for Manaji Angria he was a fast and loose friend or 
an actual enemy, just as it suited him. Even his friendship 
was dangerous, and, to use the comparison of the Indian 
moralist, he was like coal which, when hot, burns the hand 
and when cold, blackens it ; when he professed to be a close 
ally of the English, his covetous nature could not resist 
the temptation if one of their unarmed ships happened 
to be sailing near his quarters. At the very time his 
envoy was making protestations of friendly sentiments at 
Bombay, he seized two vessels laden with grain for the 
island, and before remonstrance could reach him, two 
other vessels belonging to the factory of Surat. All 
complaints and threats he met with excuses and 
evasions. When however he had gone so far as to make 
English prisoners labour at his . public works, such in- 
solence could no longer be tolerated, and in March 1739 
Captain Inchbird sailing with his little fleet to Karanja, 
which had just fallen into Manaji’s hands, captured eight 
of his fignting gallivats and thirteen fishing boats. In 
November Manaji took the Island of Elephanta, hoisting 
his flag there in defiance of the little English garrison of 
Butcher’s Island ; and although he had begun an amica- 
ble correspondence in April and showed a disposition to 
make restitution for past injuries, he detained in July 
four boats which they had sent across the harbour to 
open communications with the General of the Maratha 
Peshwa. As this last insult was offered at a time when a 
rupture would have been inconvenient, it was overlooked, 
and a hollow peace was made between him and the 
English Government. Some time afterwards, misfortunes 
changed his disposition, and brought him as a suppliant 
to Bombay, where he represented that his brother Sam- 
bhaji having taken Chaul, Alibag, Thai and Sagargad, 
had laid siege to Kolaba, and cut off all the fresh water 
of the garrison. At his earnest request the President 
and Council sent a few grabs, which conveyed a supply 
of water, scared Sambhaji’s fleet away, and opened such 
a heavy cannonade upon his camp, as compelled him to 
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remove it from the sea-side and throw up entrenchments 
for its protection. 1 he humbled invader then begged 
that the English commanders would permit him to retire 
quietly, and on that being refused he made a disorderly 
retreat. 

“No sooner however had Manaji been thus delivered 
from his brother’s grip than the approach of friends 
threatened him with a worse danger. The Marathas 
were actually marching to his relief, which signified in 
other words that they proposed settling themselves in 
Kolaba and appropriating its revenues to themselves. 
Dismayed at the prospect, he deprived them of all excuse 
for any further advance by hastily patching up a truce 
with Sambhaji, and the two Angrias having received -a 
wholesome warning, lived for a time in fraternal 
concord.” * 

In 1748 and again in 1752 occurred further piratical 
excesses on the part of the Angrias ; and the Bombay 
Council seeing no hope of bringing Sambhaji to reason 
decided to form an alliance against him with the 
Marathas. == In 1755 the coalition was formed and re- 
sulted in the despatch in the same year of an expedition 
against Tulaji, the successor of Sambhaji, which met 
with unqualified success and ended in the inclusion of 
Bankot among the Company’s possessions in Western 
India. “ By articles of agreement with the Marathas in 
March last,” remarked the President (Richard Bourchier), 
“when our troops went with them on an expedilionagainst 
Tulaji Angria, it was stipulated that the forts at Pancote 
(Bankot) and Himmatgad with their dependent villages 
should be yielded to our Honourable Masters and the 
other conquered places to the Marathas. In consequence 
of this stipulation the Marathas have offered and are now 

Bomb, l^uart. Review, VII, 72-79 ; Consultations of Bombay 
Council i Grant Duff, 1 ., 16. ; Edwardes' Rise of Bombay; Bom- 
bay Gazetteer VoL XXVI., Part I. 

Edward Ives remarks in his “Voyage from England to 
India ’’that “during my stay at Bombay (1754) two fleets of 
country vessels came into the bay ; one of them belonged to the 
Nanna or Prince of the Maharathss, the other to Manaji Angria, 
the brother of Angria the pirate. These vessels were not unlike 
the Tartans of the Mediterranean, only a great deal lower. They 
carried two guns in their bow and vast numbers of men.” 
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ready to comply with their engagement. ” The Council 
thereupon appointed Mr. Price t hief of Bankot, and 
despatched a force to garrison the place.' But Tulaji 
Angria was not yet conquered. 

After the capture of Suvarndrug in 1755 he took refuge 
in the stronghold of Gheria (Vijayadrug) built upon a 
craggy promontory, almost surrounded by sea, and 
moved his ships under the shelter of its walls. When the 
monsoon of that year was over, the naval and military 
strength of Bombay was increased by the arrival of Ad- 
miral Watson with the Royal Squadron and of Colonel 
Robert Clive with a large detachment of the King’s 
troops from England. The troops had been sent to 
attack the French and their allies in the Deccan, but the 
Bombay Government thought they might first be employ- 
ed with advantage in destroying the pirate. Admiral 
Watson consented on certain conditions to employing 
the King’s ships in reducing the fastness, and Colonel 
Robert Clive tendered his services. Commodore 
James was sent with three ships to reconnoitre the 
fortress which was believed •* to be as strong as Gibraltar 
and, like that, situated on a mountain inaccessible from 
the sea.” He however reported that “the place was 
net high nor nearly so strong as it had been represented.” 
On the 7th February 1756, the fleet sailed from Bombay. 
It consisted of 12 men-of-war (six of the royal fleet and 
six ot the Company’s), five bomb-vessels, 4 Maratha 
grabs a nd 50 gallivats. Aboard the ships, to co-operate 

£dwarctes Rise oi Bombay, p. 176. . . . Bombay Gazetteer 

Materials, this victory was won at Suvarndrug by Cnmmodore 
James of the Bombay Marine. After the fa 1 of Suvarndrug" James 
proceeded to Bankot. "which surrendered at the first summons, 
and was handed over to the Marathas to keep for the English. 
Oil his return, the English Commodore according to agreement 
made over Suvarndrug to the Marathas and in October we took 
^ssession of Bankot and changed its name to Fort Victoria. 
Commodore James returned to Bombay on the zyih April I7« ; 
but the Home Board having had pressing letters from Nana knd 
nis g-enerals that he should assist them in reducing Hatnag'iri, 
they reluctantly consented to send him there. In a letter to the 
Honourable Company we are told, “On our vessel's arrival at 
Ratnagiri thev flung a few .shells into the place, but the shell 
tumbling in on the approach of the monsoon made it impractica- 
ble to direct the shells with any hopes of success, and the time 
being .-lapsed to which we had limited the Com nodore’s stav to 
the southward he returned again and imported the 18th May.’ 
(Selections from State Papers (1885), Maratha Series, p. viii.) 
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with them on the land side, was a force of 800 Europeans, 
a company of King s Artillery, and coo Native troops. 
Before the fleet sailed the chief officers met to determine 
how the prize money should be divided. According to 
the King’s proclamation Clive was only entitled to the 
same share as the Ca| tain ol a ship, but Watson gene- 
rously consented “ to give the Colonel such a part of his 
share as will malce it equal the Rear-Admiral Pocock’s.” 

On the iith the squadron arrived off Gheria and found 
the Maratha force camped again^t it. Tulaji Angria 
terrified at the strength of the British fleet, left the 
fortress in charge of his brother and look retuge in the 
camp of his own countrymen. '1 he Maratha general then 
endeavourea to persuade the admiral to postpone the 
commencement of hostilities, promising to bring Tulaji 
in person the next morning to arrange a peaceful surrender 
of the fortress. But as he failed to keep his word, the 
admiral gave tne signal for attack. On the 13th February 
at 6-23 p.m , the flag in Gheria was struck, and an officer 
with sixty men marched into the lortand took possession ; 
at 6-36 p.m., the English flag was h isted. The tollowing 
day Clive marched in with all the land forces, and then 
despatched a boat to Bombay with letters recording the 
capture of the Fort and the destruction of Angria’s entire 
fleet.* thus the pirate disappeared for ever from the 

* Selections from State Records (1885), p. viii. Edwardes' Rise 
of Bomb y. The bombay Quarterly Review , X, 290 - 91 , records 
that Clive, on his ret .rn to bombay from Gheria, quarrelled » ith the 
Bombay Council on the grounds that they had not consulted him 
before Holding a court-martial on Sir James Eoulis, Chief i-.ngineer. 
“ He was reduced to the necessity, as he observed, of reminding 
the President and Council that he was v omn-ander-i-n-Chiet of 
His Majesty’s forces, that he bore other distinguished titles, and 
had noi been treated by the Honourable Richaid Bourchier, Esq. — 
who indeed was never remarkable for civility — with proper , ourtesy. 
His letter was answered by Daniel Draper, Secretary to Govern- 
ment, who in the name of his superiors tried to ch> ck the spoilt 
hero's arrogance by a little delicate satire. He could not of 
course pretend to instruct such an officer in his mi itary duties, but 
he wouid venture to refresh his memory on a few points which all 
knew, save those who were wilfully ignorant. Officers did not 
always a tain to command by seniority, as the young Coloi el well 
knew. That depended upon the pleasure of the supreme authority. 
The Government of Bombay fully acknowledged the respect due 
to His Majesty's commission, but they were at liberty to choose 
whether they would engage Colonel c live’s militar, services or not. 
The Lieut. -Colonel wrote as “ if he was the only bearer of this 
commission in Bombay ; but many other officers bore it, and all 
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political arena and in due course settled down to the life 
of a country-landholder, subject to the laws of the British 
Government. 

Meanwhile the forward march of the Marathas had 
introduced a new political element into the consultations 
of the Bombay Council. “The power,” remarks a writer 
in the ‘Bombay Quarterly Review,’ ‘ “which of all 
others, was every day becoming more formidable, not only 
on account of its great resources, but also of a certain 
mystery which in the opinion of the English hung about it, 
was that of the Raja of Satara, or rather of his ambitious 
minister. The active and marauding Shivajees, as the 
Marathas had been called, now mustered regular armies, 
with well-equipped trains of artillery, and not content 
with levying blackmail in the open country, were prepared 
to batter down walls, and capture their neighbours’ for- 
tresses. Their propensities were indeed feline rather than 
canine, and preferring weak to strong enemies, they set 
their covetous eyes on the Portuguese possessions which 
lay at intervals between Goa and Surat, all of which they 
had sanguine expectations of acquiring. In the vicinity 
of Bombay their progress was more alarming than else- 
where. As they advanced, the Portuguese resisted, 
sometimes with desperate courage, like some wild beast 
at bay, which may for a while stagger the hunters by the 
ferocity of its aspect, but unable to save its own life, can 
at worst only inflict mortal injury upon one or two of its 
numerous assailants. Year by year the power which, 
since the days of Albuquerque, had added romantic pages 
to Indian history ; which, instead of being content like the 
British with the monotonous details of commerce, had 
been distinguished alike by the brilliancy of its heroism 
and the magnirude of its vices, by the sack of cities, the 
plunder of helpless ryots, the establishment of the inquisi- 
tion and other such tender appliances for the conversion of 
the heathen, by the multitude of its slaves and the 
capaciousness of its hidalgos’ harems — year after year that 

concerned in the propriety of the arrangements made for this 
court-martial. In conclusion, the Government assured him that 
they had no wish to insult him as he supposed, and they would 
refer the question in dispute to the Court of Directors.” 

^ Bombay Quarterly Review, VII, 72 — 79. 
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power was being curtailed by the encroachment of its 
enemies, and ever and anon tidings reached Bombay that 
the Marathas had seized another Portuguese fort or 
appropriated to themselves the revenues of another 
Portuguese district. In 1731 Thana was threatened, and 
the Government pf Bombay, disposed at the time to assist 
the weaker side, sent three hundred men to garrison it, but 
soon afterwards withdrew their aid and rather countenan- 
ced the aggressors. ‘ The Portuguese territories adjacent 
to Bombay,’ they wrote, 'have been suddenly invaded by 
the Marathas, a people subject to the Sow (Sahu) Raja, 
who have prosecuted their attempts so successfully as to 
render even our Honourable Masters’ island in danger.’ 
In 1737 the Maratba army sat down before Thana, and 
although the Portuguese repelled two assaults with 
bravery, the third struck them with panic, and the place 
was taken.” 

Hence on the 27th April 1737 the President recom- 
mended his Council “ to take into consideration what part 
it will be proper for us to act in the present juncture, 
though it will not be prudent to come to a final resolution 
till we know for certain what force the Portuguese can 
raise. .An idle proposal has been made for permitting 
the Marathas to conquer Salsette and privately treat with 
them for delivering it to us. Besides the perfidy of 
such an action in regard to the Portuguese and the 
mischief it might bring upon our Honourable Masters 
from that nation, so many objections and difficulties occur 
against so treacherous a scheme that we can by no means 
think of undertaking it, were we even secure of the 
event.” It was finally decided to hold aloof from the 
struggle for the present and to despatch “ Ramji 
Parbhu, a person of capacity and experience,” to discover 
what were the exact intentions of Chimnaji Appa, the 
Maratha general. Closer and closer pressed the invaders 
round the Portuguese, who repeatedly taunted the 
English with not making common cause against “the 
idolaters and the common enemys to all European 
nations” ' and finally sent Padre Manuel Rodrigo 

^ Forrest’s Selections (1885), ii-iii. The President adhered to 
bis neutrality, but sent fifty men with some ammunition to assist 
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d’Estradofrom Bassein to Bombay to plead for assistance. 
In spite of the specious arguments of the priest, the 
Bombay Council adhered to their position of neutrality 
and desired the President to write to that effect to the 
General of the North. The end came in 1738. Once 
again the Portuguese raised a despairing cry for help, 
to which the Governor replied in the words “I dare not 
hazard to increase our charges by a rash and abrupt 
declaration of war against these people not only wiihout 
the orders of my superiors, but without a force to support 
it and carry it through with dignity and reputation,” 
From Goa also came a final appeal to which the Council 
responded “ by venturing a loan even at the hazard of 
our own private fortunes, in case of the same being 
disavowed by our employers and then — the curtain fell 
upon Portuguese dominion in the Norih Konkan, Bassein 
yielded to Chimnaji Appa’s hordes, her inhabitants fled 
to safety in boats provided by the Bombay Council, and 
Salsette with its churches, monasteries and its Christian 
population became the property of the “ imperial 
banditti.”' 

The Bombay Council were thus called upon to decide 
what policy to adopt towards the Marathas, and they 
wisely resolved to court their friendship for the time 
being. No sooner had Bassein fallen, therefore, than 
they despatched an emissary to Chimnaji Appa with a 
letter of congratulation and a present of several yards of 
cloth, and in 1739 concluded through Captain Inchbird 
a treaty with the Peshwa, whereby they were permitted 
to trade freely throughout his dominions." The same 
officer was appointed to act as mediator between the 
Portuguese and Marathas in the matter of the transfer of 

in the defence of Bandora. These were withdrawn when the 
Maratha general declared his intention of attacking the place. 

' Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. The Portuguese made gallant 
stand both at Bassein and Chaul, but were eventually forced 
to yield. 

" The advance of the Marathas had led in 1735 to the appoint- 
ment for the first time of a Foreign Secretary, “as the corre- 
spondence with the country gO'ernniCnts had grown very large 
and proven a great trouble to the President ” John Cleland was 
appointed. (J. D. in the Times of India of 5-2-18^.) Regarding 
the treaty of 1739, see Forrest’s Selections, p. vi. 
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Chaul in 1740 ; and throughout the ensuing twenty years 
the Bombay Council never lost an opportunity of 
strengthening the bonds of friendship between them- 
selves and the government in Poona, being encouraged 
in their policy by the Directors of the Company in 
England who to their advices on the subject of alliance 
with the Marathas ever added a note of warning against 
possible acts of treachery or hostility.' In 1757 w'hen 
the prospect of a French invasion was imminent, the 
Marathas offered to accommodate all European ladies 
and children at Thana ; in *759 a new embassy was sent 
to the Peshwa who was repc'rted to be annoyed at the 
Bombay Council not having assisted him to capture Janjira; 
while in 1760 one Govind Shivram Pant “delivered 
at the Company’s new house an elephant presented by 
Nana {i.e,, the Peshwa) to our Honourable Masters.”' In 
this manner, by the constant exchange of presents and 
expressions of good-will, Bombay contrived to avoid 
open rupture with a power which, while thoroughly 
distrusting, she knew she was not yet strong enough to 
meet on equal terms. One by one the Sidi, Angria and 
the Portuguese had succumbed ; but their capacity for 
opposition was very small compared with that of the 
Marathas : and the Bombay Government very wisely set 
themselves to the cultivation of an open friendship 
until they had improved the military and marine forces 
of the island. 

The proximity of the Marathas, coupled with the 
declaration of war by England against France and 

^ See Edwardes Rise of Pombay, for references on this head* 

“ This elephant formed the subject of a strong complaint by 
the Directors against the Governor, Richard Kourchier, for 
extravagance. One of the items of expenditure reported to 
London was ‘’Rs bi2 for provisions for the President’s elephant.” 
“ What does Mr. Bourciner want with an elephant,” they asked. 
The Governor replied that “The elephant is called, but very 
improperly, the Pres dent’s ; for he is your Honour’s property 
and the greatest honour the Company had ever conferred upon 
them at this Island, and is what could not be refused nor can we 
well destroy it as its destruction would be verv scandalous.’' 
The Directors however, ordered him to “ take the first oppor- 
tunity of easing us of this burthen”; and in due course the 
animal was sent as a present to Faras Khan of Surat, but unfor- 
tunately died on the road. On this and other accounts Bourchier 
deemed it expedient to resign the office of Governor in February, 
1760. (Edwardes' Rise of Bombay; Times of India of 8-12-1894.) 
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Spain in 1744 which lasted with intervals of comparative 
peace till 1762, ^ and coupled also with the possibility of 
commercial rivalry with the Dutch between 1756 and the 
close of the period under review, was responsible for a 
marked strengthening of the Bombay fortifications.^ 
All trees within 120 yards of the outer Fort wall were 
cut down, and in i739> After the fall of Bassein, the 
principal Native merchants subscribed Rs. 30,000 
towards the construction of a ditch all round the Fort, 
which was finally completed in 1743 at a cost of 2| lakhs. 
Between 1746 and 1760 continual additions in the shape 
of bastions and batteries were made to the Fort, while 
the old fortress on Oongri Hill was partially dis- 
mantled as being dangerously close to the town. 3 The 
military forces were increased by the enrolment of 
larger numbers of native troops ; the dockyard was 
extended ; a marine was established ; and in 1735 Lavji 
Nasarwanji, the Wadia or Shipbuilder, was brought down 
to Bombay from Surat and was actively engaged 
throughout the whole period in building new vessels for 
the Company.'' The growth of the Company’s political 
status went hand in hand with the social and economic 
development of Bombay. In 1728 a Mayor’s court was 
established ; reclamation of a temporary nature was 
carried out at the Great Breach at Mahalakshmi ; com- 

^ The only battle ever fought by the French and English in 
Western Ind a was the engagement between the Apollo and 
Anson which look place in 1747 within sight of Breach Candy. 
War with Spain and France came to an end with the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau in 1762, and the ist September in that year was 
obse ved as a day of thanksgiving for the restoration of peace 
with both countries. At 9 a.m. the President and Coimcil attended 
by the principal European and Native inhabitants repaired to 
the Green where the Secretary to Government, mounted as 
usual on horseback, read H s Majesty’s proclamation of peace, 
and a salute was fired. The Europeans then went to Church and 
beard a thanksgiving sermon prepared for the occasion. 
(B9m> Quart. Review, No. X, pp. 299-300.) 

\ • *> Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

Two years earlier (».e. April nth 1760) the morning and 
evening gun was for the hrst time fired. There was some fear 
that the Court of Directors would grumble at the trifling expense, 
and it was therefore arranged that a saving should be made by 
diminishing the number of honorary salutes, 

» Ikid. 

' Ibid. 
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munications with Salsette and the mainland were impro- 
ved ; sanitary administration was introduced by the 
appointment of a member of the Council as Town- 
Scavenger in 1757, by the promulgation of building rules 
in 1748, and by the allotment of new areas for building 
outside the Fort in 1746 ; land was taken up for public 
thoroughfares ; the old burial-ground at Mendham’s 
Point was demolished and replaced by Sonapur in 1760 ; 
and every encouragement was given to both Europeans 
and Natives to build outside the walls. ^ 

By the end of 1764 Bombay had been rendered almost 
impregnable and far more compact than at the close of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Colaba was 
still separated from Bombay by the tide, but the dam at 
Varli, which Captain Bates had constructed by 1727, 
had operated to check the inroads of the sea and had 
rendered the central portions of the island partly 
available for cultivation and habitation. The Fort, 
crowded with European and Native dwellings, the 
former “ whitewashed and with covered piazzas,” 
with warehouses, shops, and workjards was still 
the centre of business and urban lite in virtue of its 
Docks, its Green, Charity Schools, Courts of Justice, 
Mint and Church ; but north of the outer wall a new 
town was springing into existence between Dongri hill 
and the oarts, and house-dotted gardens along the shore 
of Back Bay. Portions of Malabar Hill were let to the 
native inhabitants of this new town, and practically the 
entire area between the modern Grant Road and the 
Bandora creek was under cultivation, the inhabitants 
of the extra-mural area being strongly protected from 
attack by small forts at Mazagon, Sewri and Varli and 
by the larger fortifications at Mahim and Sion.^ In a 

1 For details of the town in 1750. see Grose's Voyage to ^he 
East Indies. Among the better known houses outside the Fort 
were i'illa Suova at Mahim, owned by Thomas Whitehill 5 the 
Governor’s house at Parel ; and the old Mark House at Mazagon, 
which had been kept well white-washed in the early part of the 
century to serve as a guide to vessels entering or leaving the 
harbour In lys*! Government let this house to Mr. Thomas 
Byfield, on condition that he white-washed the front of the house 
once a year. 

* For farther details see Edwarde*’ Rise of Bombay, pp. 169— 
191. 
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word Bombay, with her population of roughly 1 00,000 
and her largely increased commercial relations, was 
practically ready by 1764 to appear in the arena and 
give proof of her political power, and only awaited the 
psychical moment to fight for the mastery of the whole of 
Western India. 

1764-1819 The political history of Bombay during .the latter 
portion of the eighteenth century is concerned almost 
wholly with the relations subsisting between the Com- 
pany and the Maratha Government. Between 1763 and 
1770 the Dutch made a final attempt to secure a factory 
in the neighbourhood of the island by secret negotiation 
with the Peshwa Madhav Rao ’ ; while danger of war 
with France was not wholly absent. Letters from 
Madras in 1771, for example, observed that an outbreak of 
hostilities was probable, and in 1777 Mr. Mostyn, the 
British agent in Poona, despatched such alarming 
accounts of French intrigues at the Peshwa’s court, that 
the Bombay Council applied to Sir Edward Hughes or 
his successor to bring the Royal Squadron to Bombay as 
early as possible. A year later the French factory at 
Surat was seized by the Company, and all the French- 
men in the city, with the exception of the Consul 
and his family, were deported to Bombay. But as 
Mr. Horsley pointed out to the Governor-General in a 
letter of the 2nd August, 1779, there was little fear of 
direct attack upon Bombay : there was only the pos.sibi- 
lity that Nana Phadnavis, who was at the head of the 
military party in the Peshwa’s government, might en- 
courage the French by grants of territory to settle 
between English and Maratha territory and thus place 
the power and trade of Bombay in jeopardy, fut the 
steady pursuance of a peaceful policy in earlier years had 

^ Dutch Records at Surat. XIX The Directeur of Surat and 
Governor-Elect of .Malabar, Christian Luis Seuff, left a note for 
his successor which ran as follows:— “ Bombay cont nues to 
flourish more and more The export is free, the merchants far 
from being oppressed are favoured and encouraged, and as that 
city is closer to the Deccan the trade with that country is trans- 
ferred from Surat to Bombay. It struck me that this state of 
affairs continuing, it might be advisable for the Company to 
obtain a place near or about Bombay, where it would suit the 
Deccan merchants to trade and thus to draw them away from the 
English." 
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placed the island in a very strong- position ; and the 
intrigues of the French merely resulted in the adoption 
of measures for greater security. The confidence which 
now characterized the Bombay Council is shown in the 
despatch of an expedition to Per.sia in 1768. Since the 
destruction of Angria at Gheria they had been largely 
engaged in prosecuting the Company’s commercial affairs 
at Gombroon and in the Persian Gulf and in fostering 
trade through Basra with the interior of Persia. In 
1767 one of their ships, the Defiance, which was cruising 
in the Gulf, was blown up ; and almost immediately after- 
wards the Bombay Council entered into an offensive 
alliance with Karim Khan, one of the local chiefs, against 
Carrack and Ormuz, and despatched ships, men and 
military stores to co-operate with him at the opening of 
the following year.' 

The close of the preceding period, it will be remem- 
bered, was marked by the existence of friendly relations 
between Bombay and the Marathas, albeit the English 
were keenly alive to the possibilities of treachery and 
hostility on the part of these natural enemies. “ All 
the States in India” writes Grant Duff “ were inimical to 
Europeans of every nation, and even when bound down 
by treaties, they were at best but faithless friends, whose 
jealousy no less than their prejudice would have prompted 
them to extirpate the foreigners.” Clive himself, at 
the time of the expedition against Angria, had clearly 
proved to Bombay that no reliance could be placed upon 
the bond fid<s of the Peshwa’s representatives, and by 
1764 the Council had decided once for all that exceptional 
prudence was necessary to prevent the undermining 
of the Company’s position in Western India and the 
precipitation of hostilities. For the first few years of the 
period under review therefore the old policy of friendship 
was pursued, combined with orders, such as that ot 
March 22nd, 1765, prohibiting the supply of arms, can- 
non and marine stores to any “ country power.” = In 
1766 the Court of Directors, learning that Tulaji Angria’s 
two sons had escaped from confinement in a Maratha 

^Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part i ; Edwardes' Rise of Borabar 
" Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. Bombay G.azetteer Materials, Part I. 
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fort and had fled to Bombay for protection, urged upon 
the Council the possibility of the Marathas taking 
umbrage at this event and the consequent advisability of 
dismissing the fugitives as early as possible ; while in 
1769 the dread of the influence of Hyder AH led to the 
despatch of a fresh embassj^ to the Peshwa. In their 
letter of instructions to their envoy, the Bombay Govern- 
ment dec’ared that the growing power of the Marathas 
was a subject much to be lamented, “ and has not failed 
to attract our attention as well as that of the Presiden- 
cies of Madras and Bengal, inasmuch that nothing 
either in their power or ours would be omitted to check 
the same as much as possible.” The envoy was to 
attempt to negotiate an alliance against Hyder. On the 
29th November 1767 Mr. Mostyn reached “ a pagoda 
called Ganeshkhind within one /Joi- of Poona.” He resi- 
ded at the capital for three months and had many inter- 
views with the Peshwa. “ He was always treated with 
great courtesy by the Sovereign and Ministers, and many 
intricate negotiations were begun, but none were brought 
to any definite conclusion, because both parties were 
watching the tide of events.” ' The prohibition of the 
export of iron “ which Bohras and others sent across the 
harbour for the service of the Marathas ” was a further 
measure of precaution, dictated by the knowledge that 
before long we should have to meet the army of the 
enemy ; while in 1771 the Board recorded their strong 
objection to the sale or export from Bombay of “ Europe 
naval stores ”, on the grounds that they led to an in- 
crease of the Marathas’ naval force, very much against 
the interest of the Company.” 

But from the year 1771, when Mr. William Hornby 
assumed the office of Governor of Bombay, the Company’s 
policy suffered a radical alteration. The hour had arrived 
for Bombay to emerge as a military power ; and dissen- 
sions among the Marathas themselves afforded the 
President and Council the opportunity of casting a-.ide 
the role of a purely mercantile body and putting to the 
test the military and political capacity which for many 

‘ Selections from State f’apers. (1885) Maratha Series, xi-xit. 
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years they had been steadily perfecting.' On the depth 
of the Peshwa Madhav Rao his uncle Raghunath Rao or 
Raghoba had usurped the throne, but had been subse- 
quently driven out of Poona by a party which favoured 
the succession of a posthumous son of Madhav Rao. At 
this juncture the Bombay Council, under Mr. Hornby’s 
direction, offered to assist Raghunath Rao to regain the 
gndi on condition that he would cede to them broach, 
Jambusar and Olpad, Bassein and its dependencies, the 
island of Salsette and Karanja, Kenery, Elephanta 
and Hog islands in Bombay harbour. The Company 
had for some time coveted Salsette, Bassein and Karanja, 
knowing full W'ell that possession of them would preclude 
other nations from access to the most commodious port 
in India and would secure the princii al inlet to the 
Maratha country for woollens and other staples of 
England, the annual imports of which amounted at that 
date to some fourteen lakhs of rupees They h .d previous 
to their proposals to Raghunath Rao. endeavoured to 
obt.'in these i-lands by diplomatic measures and had 
despatched a Res'dent to negotiate with the Peshwa 
at Poona ; but the negotiations proved fruitless. The 
acquisition of the islands was eventually accelerated 
by a sudden movement on the part of the Portuguese. 
At the very moment when negotiations with Raghunath 
Rao were in progress news reached the Council that the 
Portuguese intended to take advantajee of the discord 
which prevailed at Poona to seize Sal.setie aud other 
places. “ Had this event taken place,” the Bom- 
bay Government wrote to the Governor-General a' d 
Co uncil, “it would not only effectually have pi evented 
us from ever acquiring Salsette for the I onourable 
Company, but the Portuguese would then ag.tin have 
had it in their power to obstiuct our tiade by being in 
pos'cssion of the principal passes to the inland country 
and to lay whatever impositii’n they pleaded upon it, 
which in former times on every occ-o-ion they were so 

^ Ben al was iteclareci t be the seat of the Governor-General 
in Council in 1773 by Act 13th Geo. Ill Cap 63, and Bomi-ay 
and Wa lras weie created Presidencies subie. t to Hengal. 
Eleven years later (1784) the administration of Bombay was vested 
in a Governor and three Councillors t.Auber’s Analysis, p. 3*10). 
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prone to do, which of course would have been of infinite 
prejudice to the trade, revenue and interests of the 
Company in these parts, in so much that we should in 
great measure have been subject to the caprice of the 
Portuguese .” ' 

Under these circumstances the Bombay Council 
hastily signed a treaty of alliance with Raghunath Raa 
and commenced (1774) the ist Maratha war by invading 
Salsette and la) ing siege to Thana. On the day the 
forces set out against Thana, the Portuguese fleet 
appeared off Bombay, and “the Commander, so soon 
as he gained intelligence of our proceedings, delivered 
a formal protest by direction, as he said, of the Captain- 
General of Goa, which shows the necessity of the 
measure we have pursued ” ; to which the Council 
replied in the following terms : — “ As to the claims of 
your nation to the countries situated between Chaul and 
Daman, we are perfectly unacquainted with them. 
Though part of those countries did formerly belong to 
your nation, yet they were taken from you by the Mara- 
thas about seven and thirty years ago. During all the 
intervening time we have never understood that you 
ever made any attempt to recover them.” .'\fter a long 
and wearisome march, “ the distance from Sion to this 
place having been much misrepresented,” our troops took 
possession of the town of Thana. The siege of the for- 
tress was a more difficult task than was anticipated. Mr. 
John Watson, Superintendent of the Bombay Marine, 
and General Gordon, who were sent “ to co-operate 
with each other tor the good of the service,” differed as 
to the method of reducing the fort ; but the views of the 
latter eventually prevailed and the siege was commenced 
with the utmost vigour. During the operations a 
cannon ball came through an old wall near which Mr. 
Watson was standing, driving the dust into his ey s, 
while a stone struck him on the arm. The wound at 
first did not seem to be dangerous ; but a few days later 
he had to leave Thana, and in the diary of the 26th 
December, 1774, we read: — “The body of the late 

r For furiher particulars see Danvers’ Report on Portuguese 
Records, pp. 108-10, and Edvvardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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John Watson, Esquire, was interred this morning in the 
burying ground without the town (Sonapur), being 
attended by the principal inhabitants. Every public honour 
due on this occasion to his rank and merit was paid to 
his memory.” It was also “ unanimously resolved 
that a handsome monument be ordered to his memory 
in the Church with a suitable inscription on it at the 
Honourable Company’s expense ” On the 27th December 
an attempt was made to fill up the ditch ; but, wrote 
the General, “ the loss in killed and wounded was so 
great that I was obliged to order them to retreat before 
the passage across the ditch could be completed.” 
Next day the fort was taken by assault, and “ the 
slaughter was very great from the resentment of the 
soldiers from their former sufferings.” ‘ 

Thana having fallen, the whole of Salsette and the 
smaller islands were occupied by Bombay troops ; 
and on the 7th March 1775 the long-deferred treaty 
between Raghunath Rao and the Bombay Government 
was signed at Surat. Warren Hastings, the Governor- 
General, disapproved of the Bombay treaty and in 1776 
signed a fresh treaty with the Maratha Government, 
which annulled all engagements with Raghunath Rao 
on condition that the English were not disturbed in the 
possession of Broach captured by assault in 1772), 
Salsette, Karanja, Elephanta and Hog islands. Bassein 
remained in the hands of the Marathas. This arrange- 
ment did not meet with Mr. Hornby’s approval, and 
.accordingly in 1778 he made a fresh treaty with Raghu- 
nath Rao, stipulating for the cession of Hassein and 
Kenery as well as the other islands, and promising to 
assist him with a force of 4,000 men. “ For, as he wrote 
in one of his minutes, dated the roth October, 1777, 
“ Maratha affairs are fast verging to a period which 
must compel the English nation eiiher to take some 
active and decisive part in them, or relinquish for 
ever all hopes of bettering their own situation in the 

^ Selections from State Papers (1885), p. xiii-xiv 

’ In all these treaties the exilusion of the French from the 
Maratha territories was one of the stipulations, the Peshwa as 
well as the Knglish Government being alarmed at Bussy’s 
successes in the Deccan. 
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West of India.” The Bengal Government was 
by this date better informed on this subject ; and 
Warren Hastings, overruling the jealous impatience of the 
independent action of Bombay evinced by Mr. Francis 
and Sir Eyre Conte, sanctioned the new treaty with 
Raghunath Rao and despatched a force of six battalions 
ot Bengal sepoys under Colonel Goddard across India to 
take part in the campaign. But the Bombay Govern- 
ment, without waiting for the arrival of this force, 
formed a separate expedition under Colonel Egerton, 
an officer “ infirm in health and totally unacquainted 
with India ” to place Raghunath Rao in power at Poona. 
The expedition, consisting of j.qoo men crossed 
Bombay harbour to Panvel in ^November 1778 and 
marched ihence with many delays to Kampoli at the 
fort of the Bhor Ghat. Ascending the ghat, the force 
reached ishandalla on the 23rd December, and was formed 
into three divisions, which advanced alternately at the 
rate of about three-quarters ot a mile daily. The 
Marathas, encouraged by this appearance of timiuity, 
drew near and cut off communication with Bombay at 
Talegaon. Colonel Egerton and Mr. Carnac (a member 
of the Bombay Council, who had accompanied the force) 
then determined to retreat, and led the troops back to 
Wadgaon, where the Marathas attacked and inflicted 
a serious defeat upon them. This defeat led to the dis- 
graceful convention of Wadgaon, whereby, in return for 
getting a free passage for their troops to Bombay, the 
English agreed to abandon the cause of Raghunath Rao 
and cede Broach and the islands about Bombay. Humi- 
liating as this treaty was, its effects were to some extent 
counteracted by Goddard’s successes against the army 
of Sindta and his capture of Ahmadabad in 1780, while 
the coveted islands were restored siiortly afterwards 
(1782) by the Treaty of Salbai.* 

The decade ending 1780 thus witnessed the debOt of 
Bombay as a military power. The garrison was greatly- 
strengthened on the advice of Lord Clive and General 
Lawrence, Cailland and Carnac and in view also of the 


* Maclean’s Guide to Bombay ; Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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fact that Salsctte and its outposts required the services 
of a considerable military force. The Fort and Castle 
were ag-ain surveyed and the fortifications improved 
under Colonel Keatinge’s supervision. The outforts at 
Sion and Reva were rendered more impregnable, and 
Dongri fort, after some delay and doubt, was finally blown 
up in 1769, a new fortress called Fort St. George being 
commenced in the following jear. Parsons, describing 
the island in 1775, remarked that “Between the two 
marine gates is the castle properly called Bombay 
Castle, a very large and* strong fortification which 
commands the bay. The works round the town are 
so many and the bastions so very strong and judiciously 
situated, and the whole so defended with a broad and 
deep ditch, as to make a strong fortress, which while it 
has a sufficient garrison and provisions, may bid defiance 
to any force which may be brought against it.” The 
construction of ships and the repair of the fleet were 
likewise actively prosecuted. In 1769 it was decided to 
build a new dock at Mazagon for the use of ships not 
exceeding 300 tons burden, and in 1781 a letter was 
received from Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, 
warmly acknowledging the assistance which the Marine 
Department had given in docking, repairing and 
refitting His Majesty’s squadron. ' Progress also 
characterized the Council’s domestic administration. A 
regular ferry boat between Bombay and Thana was 
established in 1776; markets were built ; estimates were 
prepared for town-drainage ; the police force was 
reorganized ; and in 1772 an accurate survey of the whole 
island was agreed upon, in order that “ the situation of 
the farmed-out villages, namely', Malabar, Sion, Purel, 
Matunga, Dharavi, Naigaon, Vadala, Mahim and 
Bamancaily and of all the Honourable Company’s oarts 
and grounds may be exactly laid down, as well as those 


^ Sir Edward Hughes' fleet was at anchor in Bombay harbour 
in February, 1775, among: the vessels of the fleet being the 
Seahorse, which carried .Xelson, then a youth of 18 years. Nelson 
left England in this ship in 1773 and remained in the East Indies 
for 18 months. He firs saw “the light of Old V\ Oman's Is and 
near Bombay” at 2 a.m. on August 17th, 1774. (Douglas' Bombay 
and W. India.) 
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of all per.soris whatever.” In other directions also the 
spirit of progress was manifested. The year i 773 
witnessed Mr. Holford’s successful journey up the Arabian 
Gulf, and the earliest voyage of English ships direct 
from, Bombay to Suez ; while three years earlier, during 
the governorship of William Hodges, Bombay com- 
menced to trade in cotton with China, owing to “ a con- 
siderable famine in that country and an edict of the 
Chinese government that a greater proportion of the 
lands should be thrown into the cultivation of grain.” 
The demand for cotton continued to increase until the 
scanty supply during the Maratha war, the inattention to 
the quality, and the many frauds that had been practised, 
prompted the Chinese again to grow cotton for their 
own consumption.' 

Meanwhile the aspect of the town was undergoing a 
gradual alteration. In 1770 the Kolis’ houses on the 
summit of Dongri hill were removed ; the dwellings 
of “ hamals and other indigent people” betv.'een Church 
Gate and Bazaar Gate were demolished ; and in 1772 an 
order was issued prohibiting any but Europeans to build 
south of Church Street, which obliged “ t' e Moormen, 
oart-owners and others ” to build new houses to the 
north of azaar Gate outside the walls. The Esplanade 
underwent considerable alteration, being levelled in 1772, 
extended ” to the distance of 800 yards and cleared of all 
buildings and rising grounds” in 1779, and subsequently 
further extended to a distance of 1,000 yards. Barracks, 
officers’ quarters and a kanji, i.e., gruel or correction-house 
were erected on Old Woman’s island, while the old 
powder-magazine between Church Gate and Apollo Gate, 
wh ch had gradually spread to within 210 yards of the 
Stanhope Bastion, was relinquished in favour of new 
powder-works at Mazagon. Malabar Hill, which was at 
this date partly waste and partly utilized lor grazing, was 
chiefly remarkable for a lofty tower near Walkeshwar, in 
which Raghunaih Rao spent the period of his exile from 
Poona and whence he occasionally sallied forth to pass 
through the Holy Cleft (Shrigundi) at Malabar Point. 


^ Edwardes* Rise of Bombay. 
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Parel and Sion were being quarried for time-stone ; in 
Byculla an English officer of artillery had rented a certain 
area of waste-land for building purposes ; while in 1768 
the old Mazas'on estate was divided up into plots which 
were leased to various individuals for a term of fourteen 
years. Perhaps the most remarkable alteration in the 
outward aspect of the island arose from the construction 
of the Hornby Vellard (i.e , Portuguese Vallado, a fence) 
between 1771 and 1784. ' An attempt had been made in 
earlier tears to check the inroad of the sea ; but the dam 
then constructed was hardly strong enough. Accordingly 
during William Hornby’s governorship the Vellard was 
built, which rendered available for cultivation and settle- 
ment the wide area of the flats and resulted in welding 
the eastern and western shores ol the Island into one 
united area. 

A general description of Bombay at this date (1775) is 
given both by Parsons the traveller and by Forbes, the 
author of the “ Oriental Memoirs.” I he former remarks 
that “ The town of Bombay is near a mile in length from 
Apollo Gate to that of the Bazaar, and about a quarter 
of a mile broad in the broadest part frim the Bunda 
(Bandar) across the Green to Church Gate, which is near- 
ly in the centre as you walk round the walls between 
Apollo and Bazaar Gates. There are likewise two marine 
gates, with a commodious wharf and cranes built out 
from each gate, beside a landing-place for passengers 

r Maclean (Guide to Bombay) records an amusing anecdote 
about the Vellard. Hornhy (wlio appears to have possessed 
unusual energy and determination), perceiving that the first 
step towards improving the sanitary condition of Bombay was to 
shut out the sea at Breach Candy, fought hard throughout his 
term of office to obtain from the v ourt of Directors permission to 
execute this work at the cost of about a lakh of rupees. The 
Directors s'eadily refused to sanction such extravagance. At 
last Hornby, having only 18 month- more to serve, commenced 
the work without sanction, knowing full well that he could finish 
it before the Directors could possibly interfere. Accordingiy, 
about the time the Vellard was finished, Hornby, opening with his 
own hand the despatches found an order for his .suspension, which, 
his term of office being nearly expired, he put in his pocket, until 
he had finally handed over charge to his successor. The Court 
of Directors were excessively irate and sent out an order that 
the Governor should never open the despatches in future, but 
that they should be first perused by one of the Secretaries to 
Government. 
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only. Between the two marine gates is the castle, pro- 
perly called Bombay Castle, a very large and strong 
fortification which commands the bay «■»*** ^ 

Here is a spacious Green, capable of containing several 
regiments exercising at the same time. The streets are 
well laid out and the buildings so numerous and hand- 
some as to make it an elegant town The soil is a sand, 
mixed with small gravel, which makes it always so clean, 
even in the rainy season, that a man may walk all over 
the town within half an hour after a heavy shower without 
dirtying his shoes. The Esplanade is very extensive and 
as smooth and even as a bowling-green, which makes 
either walking or riding round the Town very p'easant.” 
Forbes was of opinion that the generality of the public 
buildings at this epoch were more useful tnan elegant. 
“The Government House” he writes “custom-house, ma- 
rine house, barracks, mint, treasury, theatre and prison 
included the chief of these structures. There were also 
three large hospitals, one within the gates for Europeans, 
another on the Esplanade for the sepoys, and a third on 
an adjacent island for convalescents. The only Protes- 
tant Church on the island stood near the centre of the 
town, a large and commodious building \'iih a neat 
tower. There was also a charity-school for boys and a 
fund for the poor belonging to the Church of England. 
There were seldom more than two chaplains belonging 
to the Bombay establishment. When 1 was in India 
(1766-84) the one resided at the Presidency, the other 
alternately at Surat and Broach, vxhere were considerable 
Eiuropean garri.sons. The Roman Catholics had several 
churches and chapels in different parts oi the Island and 
enjoyed every' indulgence from the English government. 
The English houses at Bombay, though neither so large 
nor elegant as those at Calcutta and Madras, were 
comfortable and well furnished. They were built in the 
European style of architecture as much as the climate 
would admit of, but lost something of that appearance by 
the addition of verandahs or covered piazzas to shade 
those apartments most exposed to the sun. When, 
illuminated and filled with social parties in the evening, 
these verandahs gave the town a very cheerful appear- 
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ance. The houses of the rich Hindus and Mahammadans 
are gener illy built within an enclosure surrounded by- 
galleries or verandahs not only for privacy but to exclude 
the sun from the apartments. This court is frequently 
adorned with shrubs and flowers and a fountain playing 
before the principal room where the master receives his 
guests, which is open in front to the garden and furnish- 
ed with carpets and cushions. The large bazaar or the 
street in the Black Town within the foi tress contained 
many good Asiatic houses and shops stored with mer- 
chandise from all parts of the world for the Europeans 
and Natives. These shops tvere generally kept by the 
Indians, especially the Parsis who after paying the 
established import customs were exempted from other 
duties.” 

The events which preceded the treaty of Salbai in 1782 
were briefly as follows : — In 1781 Mr. Hornby, with the 
full c ncurrence of the Bengal government, decided that 
military operations against the Marathas must be carried 
on at till costs, in spite of the fact that the Bombay 
coffers had been seriously drained. Accordingly Kalyan 
was seized and General Goddard was ordered to besiege 
Bassein. “The European part of his army was sent 
down to Salsette by sea, the battering-train was prepared 
in Bombay, and the sepoys were to march by land. 
Early in October the whole of the disposable force at 
Bombay and in the neighbourhoods, consisting of five 
battalions, was placed under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hartley, who was instructed to drive out the 
enemy’s posts and cover as much of the Konkan as 
possible-, so as to enable the agents ol the Bombay Govern- 
ment to collect a part of the reve nues and secure the rice 
harvest, w-hich is gathered at the close of the rains. 
There is perhaps no part of Mr. Hornby’s minute more 
expre-sive of the distress under which the Government 
laboured than that where, alluding to the field forces 
they were preparing, he observes ‘ our troops will better 
bear running in arrears when employed on active service 
and subsisting in the enemy’s country ’; for it is a princi- 
ple with the British Government and its officers in India 
than which nothing has more tended to the national 
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success, always to consider the peasantry under their 
strictest protection.'’ After a spirited action, whereby 
the enemy were for a time driven out of the Konkan, 
Hartley was enabled to cover so successfully the siege of 
Bassein that the city capitulated on the nth December 
1781.' 

Meanwhile Hyder Ali of Mysore had been endeavour- 
ing to form a confederacj' of all the Native Powers of 
India against the English, and the Governor-General 
therefore decided to make peace with the Marathas and 
utilize against Hyder the forces which were engaged 
against the former. General Goddard was accordingly 
directed to offer terms to the Court at Poona, while 
Sindia was vigorously attacked in his own dominions by 
another division under Colonel Caruac. Of Goddard’s ad- 
vance to the foot of the Bhor Ghat and his disastrous 
retreat to Panvel, “ with a heavy lo>-s of 466 in killed and 
wounded, of whom eighteen were European officers ” it 
is needless to speak at length ; for hostilities were even- 
tually closed by the Treaty of Salbai in 1782, whereby 
Bombay at last gained permanent posse-sion of Salsette, 
Elephanta, Karanja and Hog islands, but gave back 
Bassein and ail conquests in Gujarat to thePeshwaand 
made Broach over to Sindia. The Marathas on their 
side agreed to ally themselves with the English against 
Mysore, and the Peshwa pledged himself to hold no inter- 
course with Europeans of any other nation. The cause 
of Raghunath Rao was definitely abandoned by the 
English and he became a prisoner of the Peshwa. “ The 
treaty was a good stroke of imperial policy ” writes 
Maclean ; “for it set the English free to deal separately 
with Hyder Ali ; but in -pite of some brilliant feats of 
arms in tiujarat, the Konkan and Central India, it cannot 
be said that the reputation of the British arms had been 
raised by a war in which they had suffered two such 
reverses as the capitulation of Wadgaon and the retreat 
of General Goddard.” 

On the 1st January 1784 William Hornby banded over 
charge of the Governorship to Mr. Boddam and embark- 

1 This account is taken direct from Maclean’s Guide to Bombay. 
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ed for Europe ; and from that date up to 1802 open hos- 
tilities between Bombay and the Marathas were held in 
abeyance. But the internal affairs of their kingdom 
were in the interval leading to a crisis, which resulted in 
the Treaty of Bassein and the campaign of Assaye. 
“ The main object of the policy of Lord Wellesley, who 
succeeded Sir John Shore as Governor-General in 1798, 
was to drive the French out of India. To attain this end, 
he compelled the Nizam to accept a British subsidiary 
force in lieu of a French contingent, crushed Tipu Sultan, 
and used all his means of persuasion to induce the 
Peshwa and Sindia to become subsidized allies of the 
British Government. Nana Phadnavis, the Maratha 
Machiavel who for the last quarter of the i8th century 
was the principal political personage at the court of 
Poona, always steadfastly opposed the admission of 
the English into the Deccan ; and even when Madhaji 
Sindia marched to Poona with the design of upsetting 
the authority of the Brahmans and becoming master of 
the Deccan, Nana did not ask tor the fatal aid of English 
troops to secure himself in power. Madhaji died at 
Poona at the moment when his ambition seemed on the 
point 01 being fully gratified ; and Daulat Kao who 
succeeded him in 1794 had not the capacity to carry out 
his plans. The influence of Sindia’s military power re- 
mained however supreme in the Deccan. The young 
Peshwa Madhav Rao, in a fit of despondency at being kept 
in a state of tutelage by Nana Phadnavis and forbidden 
to recognize his cousin Baji Rao, son of Raghoba, threw 
himself from his palace window' and died from the effects 
of the fall, and Baji Rao, obtaining the support of Sindia, 
was proclaimed Peshwa to the temporary discomfiture of 
Nana Phadnavis, who however subsequently had the 
address to reconcile himself with Baji Rao and Sindia, and 
to regain the office of ministei, which he held till his 
death in 1800. The Governor-General tried to persuade 
Sindia to return from Poona in order to defend his 
dominions in the north-west against the .Afghans, but 
instead of listening to this advice, Sindia and the Peshwa 
meditated joining Tipu against the English, and were 
only disconcerted by the rapidity and completeness i 1 
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the English success. The weakness of the Peshwa’s 
government and the natural disinclination of the pre- 
datory Marathas to abandon the pleasant hiibit ot 
plundering their neighbours caused the greatest dis- 
orders throughout the Maratha country, and every 
petty chief with a band of armed followers made war 
and raised revenue on his own account. In Poona 
itself lawless excesses of all kinds were committed, 
and the Peshwa and Sindia were both at the mercy 
of a turbulent and rapacious soldiery. In 1801 a new 
power appeared on the scene. The Holkar family bad 
for many years been kept in check by Sindia ; but 
Jasvantrao Holkar, the most celebrated of all the 
Maratha freebooters, succeeded in getting together an 
army strong both in cavalry and in disciplined infantry and 
artillery. Marching on Poona in 1802 he won a complete 
victory over Sindia in a desperately contested battle ; and 
the pusillanimous Peshwa, who had not appeared on the 
field, fled first to the fort of Singhur and thence to 
Revadanda on the coast, where he found an English ship 
to take him to bassein.” 

This crisis appeared to Lord Wellesley “ to afford a 
most favourable opportunity for the complete establish- 
ment of the interests of the British power in the Maratha 
Empire.” Hence negotiations were set on foot, which 
resulted in the Treaty ot Bassein being signed by Baji 
Rao on the 31st December, 1802. By that treaty he 
bound himself to accept a subsidiary force ot 6000 men 
and to assign territorv worth ;^_'6o,ooo a year for their 
pay, to give up his claims on Surat, to accept the Com- 
pany as arbiter in the disputes of the Peshwa with the 
Gaekwar, to admit no Europeans into his service, and 
not to negotiate with any other power whatever without 
giving notice and consulting with the c ompany’s govern- 
ment. In return the Company undertook to replace 
him on the masnatl at Poena, and did so on the 13th May 
1803, an action which resulted in the campaign of Assaye, 
Argaon and Laswari against Sindia and the Raja of 
Berar. The Bombay forces were employed during the 
campaign in successfully reducing the fort and district of 
Broach and the possessions of Sindia in Gujarat and to 
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the southward of the Narbada.' The war of 1803 was 
followed by war with Holkar in 1804, which .vas finally 
concluded by the peace of 1805. During the eleven 
years which followed the Bombay Government preserved 
a hollow peace with the Maratha power. 

Before proceeding to record the final scene in the 
Struggle with the Peshwa, it were well to briefly record 
the success attained by the Bombay Government in other 
parts of India. In 1781, during the Mysore war, they 
despatched an expedition under Colonel Humberstone, 
which took Calicut and Ponani. and in the following- 
year they supplied reinforcements which captured 
Honavar, Mangalore, Kundapur, Karwar, and all the 
strong places on the coast of the district of Kanara, 
Again in 1799 Bombay lent the Government of India 
a helping hand against Tipu Sultan, and to such good 
purpose that the Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General, expressed in the warmest terms to Mr. Jona- 
than Duncan, Governor of Bombay, Its appreciation of 
the work of the Bombay contingent, declaring that “ the 
merits of Generals Stuart and Hartley, as well as of 
Colonel Montresor and other officers, have seldom been 
equalled and never surpassed in India.” In reply to an 
address from the inhabitants of Bombay on the termina- 
tion of the war Lord Wellesley wrote: — “The distin- 
guished part which the settlement of Bombay has borne 
during the late crisis in the labours and honours of the 
common cause, has repeatedly claimed my warm appro- 
bation, and will ever be remembered by me with 
gratitude and respect. In your liberal and voluntary 
contr.bution towards the exigencies of your native 
country and towards the defence of the Presidency- 
under W'hose Government you reside, and in the alacrity 
with which you have given y-our personal services for the 

^ For trie c nuMign ol IS03 Mr. Jonathan Diincan, Governor 
of Bombay ( i79;-ini i ), was authorized lo conve. t into a regular 
regiment, the pthN.I.,llie corps of Fencibles wbich had been 
raised in 1799 to help in crush ng Tipu Sultan. 1 he corps in that 
year was i.ooostron,, a" d 50 of these were equipped and paid 
by Forbes, *he author of Urieutal Memoirs, 

The 'S of Boml»ay subscribed 3 lakhs towards the cost 
of the war with France and raised a regiment for service in 
Mysore. 
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military protection of Bombay, I have contemplated with 
pleasure the same character of public spirit, resolution 
and activity, which has marked the splendid successes of 
the army of Bombay from the commencement to the close 
of the late glorious campaign.’’ Other noteworthy 
events which marked Bombay’s increasing military im- 
portance were the despatch of an expedition in 171.9 to 
occupy the island i f Perim and initiate political relations 
with the Arab Chief of .Aden, the equipment of an expe*- 
dition to Egypt under Sir David Baird in 1801, when 
“ the troops embarked in five days after the requisition 
was made for them and the whole business was conducted 
W'ith regularity and rapidity,” and thirdly the operations 
against the pirates of the western coast. In spite of 
Angria’s disappearance piracy was still carried on by 
Maratha cruisers which issued from Malvvan and Savant* 
vadi, while to the north of Bomba}’ no serious attempt 
had yet been made to harry the nests of pirates who had 
sheltered from time immemorial in the creeks and islands 
along the coasts of Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar. 
During this period Bombay bestirred herself to rid the 
we.stern seas for ever of the sea-rovers, who had plunder* 
ed the shipping ever since the days of Ptolemy and Marcd 
Polo and had given the name of “ Pirates’ Isle ” to 
sacred Bet. In 1807 the Kathiawar States were taken 
under British protection ; in 1809 Colonel Walker, the 
Political Agent, induced the Rao of Cutch to sign a 
treaty binding himself to co-operate with the British 
Government in the suppression of piracy, vhile in 1812 
treaties were made with Kolhapur and Savantvadi, 
whereby the sovereignty of Malwan and Vingurla was 
ceded to the English and all vessels found equipped for 
war were given up. 

By 1805, therefore, Bombay had attained a very strong' 
political position. The marine had established its supre- 
macy along the Malabar coast ; the Bankot district had 
become British territory ; and in Gujarat the authority of 
the Gaekwar was practically wielded by servants of the 
Engli.sh Government. The year 1800 witnes.sed the 
transfer to the Company of the whole administration 
and revenue of Surat, vvho.se ruler receiv'ed in ex* 
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change i pension. Finally the peace of 1805 left 
Bombay in possession of political authority almost 
co-extensive, if we exclude the province of Sind, with 
that which she now enjoys. She supplied subsidiary 
forces to the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Peshwa and 
garrisoned the Portuguese city of Goa, occupied by English 
troops during the continuance of the French war. She 
could despatch expeditions to foreign lands and successfully 
guard her own territory against attack, for “ English 
policy and arms had successively subdued all the native 
powers and reduced to mere ciphers those of them that 
still ret.ained a nominal independence.” 

This expansion of Bombay’s sphere of influence was 
reflected in the strengthening of the administration. In 
1785 a Marine Board was created and a Comptroller of 
Marine was appointed in the following year ; a Marine 
Survey was established ; and in 1785 the business of 
government w’as divided among a Board of Council, a 
Military Board, a Board of Revenue and a Board of Trade. 
“ Our President and Council ” wrote the Directors “will 
still continue to act in their double capacity of Public and 
Secret. " and then proceeded to lay down the constitution 
of the .Military Board and the Board of Trade, adding 
that all subsequent despatches will be addressed to the 
Bombay Government in its Public, Secret, Military, 
Revenue and Commercial departments.' Four years 
later the Political department was instituted as also “the 
post of Private Secretary to the Gove.'nor’s Office,” carry- 
ing a salary of Rs. 500 a month. In 1798 the Recorder’s 
Court was founded in supersession of the old Mayor’s 
Court, = and in the same year the first Justices of the 
Peace were appointed. In 1793 the Governor and Mem- 


' Director’s letter. Sept. 1785. The Bombay Civil Service in 
1798 consisted of z members of Council, 37 senior Merchants, 21 
junior Merchants, 8 Factors, zo Writers graded and 15 Writers 
ungraded. Four permanent Committees were in being in that year, 
viz., a Treasury Committee, Building Committee, Warehouse 
Committee and Marine Work Committee. A list of members of 
the Bombay Council from X784 is given at the end of the chapter. 

' In 1800 the Recorder’s Court was accommodated in the 
main portion of Mr. Hornby’s house in Marine Street, now the 
Great Western Hotel, a small portion being utilized as a store-room 
for the Admiralty furniture. Up to the opening of the nineteenth 
century, the building had beeni ed as an Admiralty House. 

2-9 
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bers of Council were the only Justices of the Peace and 
in 1796 sat in a Court of Quarter Sessions, inviting two 
of the inhabitants to sit with them. This system continued 
until 1798 when the Sessions of Oyer and Terminer were 
transferred to the Recorder’s Court. In 1807 the Gover- 
nor and Council were empowered by Act 47, George III, 
to issue commissions appointing as many of the Com- 
pany’s servants or other British inhabitants as they should 
consider qualified to act as Justices of the Peace, under 
the seal of the Recorder’s Court. The first commission 
was issued in 1808, and a Bench of twelve justices was 
appointed whose principal duties were to attend to the 
proper cleaning and repairing and watching of the town, 
to raise money for this purpose by assessment and to 
grant licenses for spirituous liquors. Among other note- 
worthy events was the establishment of regular postal 
communication with Madras in 1787.' 

Meanwhile the town had been expanding with great 
rapidity. In 1787 encroachments within the walls had 
become so numerous that a Special Committee, composed 
of the Land Paymaster, the Collector and the Chief Engi- 
neer, was appointed to examine the private buildings 
which natives were erecting and decide how far they 
might prove prejudicial to public works and the general 
health of the inhabitants. The Committee made various 
suggestions for improvement, which might have taken 
years to carry out had not the great fire of the 17th 
February 1803 indirectly aided their plans. How the fire 
originated was never definitely known ; but, to quote the 
words of the Honourable Jonathan Duncan in a letter to 
the Court of Directors, “ so great and violent was the 
conflagration that at sunset the destruction of every 
house in the Fort was apprehended. The flames directed 
their course in a south-easterly direction from that part 
of the Bazaar opposite to the Cumberland Ravelin quite 
down to the King’s Barracks. During the whole of the 
day every effort was used to oppose its progress, but the 

^ This was during the Governorship of General Sir William 
Medows, K. B., after whom Medows Street is named. He occupied 
the quarters assigned to the then Commanders-in-chief, namely a 
large house at the corner of Medows Street. (Times of India, 
January 13th, 1873.) 
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fierceness of the fire driven rapidly on by the wind baffled 
all attempts ; nor did it visibly abate till nearly a third 
part of the town within the walls had been consumed. ’ 
Altogether 471 houses, 6 “places of worship” and 5 
barracks (the tank barracks) were destroyed. The last 
embers were hardly extinguished before the Bombay 
Government was initiating improvements, and endea- 
vouring to persuade the people to rebuild their houses 
outside the walls of the Fort. In writing to the Town 
Committee they expressed a hope that that body would 
be able “ to convince the natives in question of the 
unadvisablesness of their residing in a garrison crowded 
with lofty structures, filled with goods and merchandise 
and intersected by such narrow streets as existed before 
the late fire ; and that from the conviction forced on their 
minds by the late sad calamity they will willingly concur 
in the expediency of their dwelling houses and families 
being without the Fort, where they ought to be sen- 
sible that under the advantage of our insular situation 
both will be in perfect security.” To further this object 
the Bombay Government chose a new site outside the 
walls for the import and traffic in oil, dammer, ghi and 
other inflammable substances, and authorized the Com- 
mittee to grant compensation to those persons who were 
willing to relinquish their sites in the Fort and rebuild 
their houses on less valuable plots outsids the walls. The 
permanent advantages arising out of the conflagration 
were remarked by Milburn ' who gave the following 
description of the town betwreen 1803 and 1808 : — “ Be- 
tween the two marine gates is the castle called Bombay 
Castle, a regular quadrangle, well built of strong hard 
stones. In one of the bastions is a large tank or reservoir 
for water. The fortifications are numerous, particularly 
towards the sea, and are so well constructed, the whole 
being encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, which can 
be flooded at pleasure, that it is now one of the strongest 
places the Company have in India. Besides the castle 
are several forts and redoubts, the principal of which is 
Mahim situated at the opposite extremity of the Island, 
so that properly garrisoned Bombay may bid defiance to 
Milbum's Oriental Commerce. 
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any force that can be brought against it. In the centre at 
the town is a large open space called the Green which in 
the fine weather season is covered with bales of cotton 
and other merchandize, entirely unprotected ; around the 
Green are many large well-built and handsome houses; the 
Government House and the Church, which is an extremely 
neat, commodious and airy building are close to each 
other on the left of the Church Gate. On the right ot 
the Church Gate is the Bazaar, which is very crowded and 
populous and where the native merchants principall)’ 
reside. At its commencement stands the theatre, a neat 
handsome structure. This part of the town suffered 
much by a destructive fire, which broke out in February 
1803 and destroyed nearly three-fourths of the Bazaar, 
together with the barracks, custom-house and many other 
public buildings, and property of immense value belong- 
ing to the Native merchants. Many houses in the 
neighbourhood of the castle were battered down by the 
Artillery, to stop the progress of the flames and preserve 
the magazine, or in all probability the whole town would 
have been destroyed. Since the fire of 1803 this part of 
the town has been rebuilt and the whole much improved, 
at a considerable expense to the Company.” The two 
most important works carried out by the Company out- 
side the town walls were the Sion Causeway which was 
commenced in 1798 and completed in 1803' and the Com- 
mon Gaol at Umarkhadi, built in 1804^. 

The opening of the nineteenth century was marked by 
the presence in Bombay of several distinguished men. 
Major-General Wellesley, afterwards Lord Wellington, 
was resident here during March and April 1801 in con- 
nection with Sir D. Baird’s expedition to Egypt andagaiti 
from March to May 1804, after the battle of Assaye.' 

* Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. 251. 

“ Ibid, p. 232. 

' The Duke of Wellington resided at a house called Surrey 
Cottage, about half way up the now non-existent eastern brow of 
Malabar Hill. The brow was subsequently cut away to provide 
filling for the Back Bay reclamation. The house comprised a 
somewhat spacious and lofty hall, with wings and long verandahs 
at the sides and back. In front was a porch to which led two car- 
riage drives from different directions of the large compound. 
The stable stood close to the present Siri road. The hall com- 
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The Honourable Jonathan Duncan was resident in the 
old Government House in the Fort from 1795 till his death 
in 1811,” and took a leading' part in the public thanks- 
giving of Bombay citizens in November 1800 for His 
Majesty George IH.’s escape from assassination, the cele- 
bration of His Majesty’s birthday on the 4th June 1801,^ 
and the Jubilee celebrations in 1810.3 Viscount Valen- 
tia was banquetted by Ardeshir Dady, one of the Princi- 
pal Parsi inhabitants, in November 1804; * and in May 
of the same year- Sir James Mackintosh, who succeeded 
Sir W. Syer, the first Recorder, arrived in Bombay. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s arrival synchronized approxi- 
mately with a very severe famine in the Konkan, occasioned 
by the failure of the rains of 1803. The part played by 
the Bombay Government during the crisis is alluded to 
by Forbes s in the following words: — “What infinite 

manded a nice view of Back Bay and a portion of Girgaura, also 
the Esplanade and Fort (Douglas’ Bombay and W. India II. 13). 
See also description of the house in the Bombay Times, 1856, 
quoted in Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

^ Duncan lent Government House, Parel, for sometime to bir 
James Mackintosh , who described the Governor in the following 
terras : — “ He is an ingenious, intelligent man, not without capa- 
city and disposition to speculate. Four and thirty years’ resi- 
dence in this country have Brahminised his mind and body. He 
IS good natured, inclined towards good, and indisposed to vio- 
lence, but rather submissive to those who are otherwise.” 
Memoirs of Sir j. Mackintosh. 

Bombay Courier, 6th June 1801. “ Eariy in the morning 

the troops paraded under command of Colonel Carnac. At 
6 a.m. the Governor, accompanied by Sir W. Syer, General 
.’'licholson, the Secretary, the General’s staff, all the officers off 
duty and the gentlemen in the Civil Service attended the parade, 
when His Majesty’s order of November 5, 1800, settling the Royal 
Style and Titles was read by the Secretary on horseb.ack and un- 
covered. The former Union Flag which bad been hoisted on the 
flag staff in the castle at sunrise was then hauled down, and the 
new emblem of the puissance of the British Empire substituted in 
its place, under a royal salute from Hornby’s battery, during 
which the troops .'emained with presented arms, the drums beat- 
ing and the music playing God Save the King. .-Mter the cere- 
mony all the officers and a large party of ladies and gentlemen 
breakfasted at Government House. .-Vt noon the garrison fired 
the usual salute and the shipping at one o’clock. In the evening 
His Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s officers and the 
gentlemen of the settlement were entertained with a sumptuous 
dinner by the Hon’ble the Governor. The day closed with a ball 
and supper. ” 

^ On this occasion Jonathan Duncan gave a great fete at 
Government House, Parel.— Times of India, Feb. 16, 1887. 

■* Bombay Courier, Dec. i, 1804. 

'■ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs IV 291 — 95. 
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advantage, what incalculable benefits must accrue from a 
wise and liberal administration over those extensive 
realms which now form part of the British Empire, is not 
for me to discuss. What immense good was done by 
the wise policy of the Bombay Government alone during 
a late famine we learn from the address of Sir James 
Mackintosh to the Grand jury of that island in 1804. No 
other language than his own can be adopted on this inter- 
esting subject. ***** The upright and able Magis- 
trate, after descanting upon famine in general, enters into 
particulars of that in the Konkan, occasioned by a partial 
failure of the periodical rains in 1802 and from a com- 
plete failure in 1803, from whence, he says, a famine has 
arisen in the adjoining provinces of India, especially in 
the Maratha territories, which I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe and which I believe no man can truly represent to 
the European public without the hazard of being charged 
with extravagant and incredible fiction. Some of you 
have seen its ravages. All of you have heard accounts 
of them from accurate observers, I have only seen the 
fugitives who have fled before it and have found an asy- 
lum in this island. But even I have seen enough to be 
convinced that it is difficult co overcharge a picture of 
Indian desolation. I shall now state from authentic 
documents what has been done to save these territories 
from the miserable condition of the neighbouring coun- 
try, From the ist September 1803 to the present time 
(October, 1804) there have been imported or purchased 
by Government 414,000 bags of rice and there remain 
180,000 bags contracted for, which are yet to arrive. 
* * * * The effects of this importation on the 

population of our territories, it is not very difficult 
to estimate. The population of Bombay, Salsette, 
Karanja and the city of Surat I designedly underestimate 
at 400,000. I am entitled to presume that if they had 
continued subject to Native Governments, they would 
have shared the fate of the neighbouring provinces which 
still are so subject. I shall not be suspected of any 
tendency towards exaggeration by any man who is 
acquainted with the state of the opposite continent, when 
I say that in such a case an eighth of that population 
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must have perished. Fifty thousand human beings have 
therefore been saved from death in its most miserable 
form by the existence of a British Government in this 
island. ■*•*»»■»*•*»#_ ■phe next parti- 
cular which I have to state relates to those unhappy- re- 
fugees, who have found their way into our territory. 
From the month of March to the present month of 
October, such of them as could labour have been employ- 
ed in useful public works and have been fed by Govern- 
ment. The monthly average of these persons since 
March is 9,125 in Bombay, 3,162 in Salsette, and in Surat 
a considerable number. * ♦ * Upon the whole I 

am sure that I considerably understate the fact in saying 
that the British government in this island has saved the 
lives of 100,000 persons, and what is more important 
that it has prevented the greater part of the misery 
through which they must have passed before they found 
refuge in death, besides the misery of all those who loved 
them or who depended on their care.” 

It is now time to revert to the course of affairs in the 
Deccan. Up to 1817 Baji Rao remained ostensibly an 
ally of the English, who had restored him to his throne 
in 1803. But, as Maclean has pointed out, a prince who 
is called independent, but who knows that his authority 
depends on the good-will of a Political Resident and a 
body of foreign troops must be endowed with rare mag- 
nanimity if he does not both oppress his own subjects 
and chafe under the limitations placed on his sovereign 
power to make war and conclude treaties with other 
States. The consciousness that he is protected by a 
force strong enough to keep him on his throne in spite 
of all the efforts of discontented subjects removes the 
only curb — the dread of rebellion — which restrains an 
unprincipled despot from gratifying to the utmost the evil 
passions of cruelty, lust and covetousness ; while at the 
same time a restored tyrant in nine cases out of ten resents 
his obligations to the foreigners who have given him 
back his kingdom, feeling that he is but a puppet in their 
hands when they keep him from indulging his ambition 
in warlike enterprises and bid him be content to stay at 
home and be absolute master of the lives and fortunes of 
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his ovrti people. The thirteen years which elapsea from 
the date of Baji Rao’s restoration to his open declaration 
of hostilities are replete with instances of the g^rossest 
tyranny against his own people, and at the same time of 
treacherous intrigue against his European defenders. 
Neglect of the civil admini-stration, accumulation of per- 
sonal gain by sequestration and extortion led to con- 
siderable unrest and rendered his sway abhorrent to the 
inhabitants of his kingdom. His rooted hostility to the 
English provoked him to stultify a guarantee of safely 
which the latter had granted to the Gaekwar's agent, 
Gangadhar Shastri, who visited Poona in 1815 for the 
purpose of settling certain claims preferred against his 
master by the Peshwa. The agent was treacherously mur- 
dered by Trimbakji Danglia, the Peshwa’> infamous 
minister, who was subsequently handed over to the British 
Resident, Mountstuart Elphinstone, and imprisoned at 
Thana. Thence he escaped in 1816, and finding his way 
back to Poona persuaded the Peshwa to ally himself with 
the Pindaris, and with Sindia, Holkar and the Raja of 
Berar in a confederacy to overthrow the British power. 
The hesitation which formed a considerable element in the 
Peshwa’s character, prevented his joining issue with the 
English for some days ; and the latter profited by the 
respite to obtain reinforcements from Bombay, which 
covered the whole distance from Panvel to Poona with 
only one halt and arrived in the Deccan capital on the 
30th October, 1817. On the 5th November was fought 
the Battle of Kirkee, which sealed the doom of Maratha 
misrule. An army of 18.000 horse and 8,000 foot was 
powerless to save his kingdom for Baji Rao, who from 
the hills overlooking the plain of Kirkee watched his 
ranks shiver and break. Accompanied by a small band 
of personal attendants the Peshwa escaped and passed 
the next few months in concealment, to avoid arrest by 
the English, who overran the Deccan and Southern Mara- 
tha Country. Eventually on discovering that his last 
chance of effecting anything against the English had 
passed away, he surrendered himself to Sir John Mal- 
colm and renouncing for himself and his family all claims 
to sovereignty was permitted to retire on the enormous 
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pension of ;£,'8o,ooo a year to Bithur on the Ganges, 
where he doubtless instilled into the mind of bis adopted 
son, Nana Saheb, that hatred of the British which bore 
such terrible fruit in 1857. With the exception of a tract 
reserved for the imprisoned Raja of Satara, Kolhapur, 
Savantvadi and Angria’s possessions in Kolaba, the 
whole of the Peshwa’s dominions were annexed to the 
Company’s territory in 1818 and the Bombay Govern- 
ment settled down to the task of peaceful admini- 
stration, which has subsisted unchecked to the present 
day. 

The year 1819 witnessed the final extinction of piracy 
on the western coast of India. The arrangements made 
to undermine their power in 1807, 1809 and 1812 led 
naturally to disorder and insurrection among the turbulent 
classes of the population ; and the final blow was not 
given to the pirates of Kathiawar till 1819 when a British 
force under Colonel Stanhope escaladed Dwarka and put 
the whole garrison, who refused to ask for quarter, to the 
sword. This action sounded the knell of organised 
piracy in Western India; the last of the rover galleys, 
'* a goodly and imposing looking vessel having a lofty 
poop and beaked rostrum ” was seen by Colonel Tod 
lying high and dry upon the shore, and Bet, the robbers’ 
isle, bade adieu to her chieftain, who preferred the pro- 
spect of peace and a pension from the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the chance of amassing' more wealth by acts of 
violence on the high seas. 

Before closing the history of these years, we may draw 
attention to the “ Rule, Ordinance and Regulation for the 
good order and civil government of Bombay, ” which 
was passed in Council on the 25th March 1812. The 
regulation provided for the appointment of two magis- 
trates of police, the senior of whom exercised authority 
over the Fort and harbour and the junior over the 
remainder of the island : it provided for the institution of 
a court of petty sessions, composed of the two magis- 
trates above mentioned and a justice of the peace ; and 
for the appointment of European constables ; it provided 
for the removal of encroachments, the safeguarding of 
wells, the registration of hired vehicles fhackereys), the 
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prevention of nuisances, the regulation of dangerous 
trades, the registration of drinking and gambling houses, 
the carrying of weapons, the sale of poisons, the preven- 
tion of false coining, the regulation of religious rites 
and processions, the registration of the population 
and the maintenance of annual mortality and birth re- 
gisters, and the emancipation of imported slaves. This 
was followed by Regulation III of the 4th November 1812, 
which laid down building rules and the lines of set-backs 
both within the Fort and upon the principal roads 
outside it, and dealt generally with matters now falling 
within the scope of the Municipal Act. 

About the same date the trade of the island com- 
menced to exhibit distinct signs of progress. Up to the 
year 1813, the East India Company retained exclusive 
possession of all trade, private individuals being allowed 
to indulge in commerce only with the Company’s license. 
“ Private enterprise,” writes Maclean, "had little or no 
chance in Bombay at a time when the Company and its 
servants had the pick of the trade, and Milburn gives 
the names of only nine independent European firms. The 
commanders and officers of the Company’s ships employed 
Pars! dubashes or agents to manage their investments. 
The tonnage of the merchant ships in i8ii was 17,593 
tons, some of the ships carrying i,ooo tons, and the 
largest class could take a cargo of 4,000 bales of cotton. 
There was only one insurance office, the Bombay 
Insurance Society, with a capital of 20 lakhs, but much 
underwriting was done by private persons.” These 
conditions were, however, radically altered in 1813 by 
the passing of Lord Melville’s bill which abolished the 
exclusive trade of the Company with India, but secured 
to it for twenty years longer the monopoly of the trade 
with China, the latter exception being introduced 
because the Ministry were afraid of losing the revenue 
derived from duties on tea. The removal of old privileges 
gave immense encouragement to the trade of Bombay ; 
and this circumstance, combined with the Company’s 
military successes in the Deccan, paved the way for the 
social, political and economical progress which charac- 
terized the island during the nineteenth century. 
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The annexation of the Deccan, which followed upon 
the battle of Kirkeeand the dethronement of the Peshwa, 
was one of the three great events which contributed to 
the making of the modern city of Bombay. Free and 
uninterrupted trade between our port and the mainland, 
which had suffered greatly in the past from the jealous 
restrictions of the Maratha government, was thereby 
assured ; the milder sway of the English in the Deccan 
permitted more regular intercourse between the in- 
habitants of that area and the people of the coast. 
“ The dynasty of the Peshwas” writes Maclean “ existed 
for only seventy years, and its deca}' was so rapid that 
if the English had not dethroned Baji Rao the Arab 
mercenaries whom the Marathas had hired to fight for 
them would soon have founded kingdoms of their own 
in India. So extreme was the misrule — ^justice being 
denied to every one who could not use force to obtain it, 
while cultivators and citizens alike were ground down to 
the dust by ever-increasing taxation — that only the 
Court favourites and military chiefs and adventurers 
regretted the change of Government. Even the soldiers’ 
pay was in arrears, and many of Baji Rao’s troops 
entered the service of the British government within 
thirty-six hours after the proclamation of the Peshwa’s 
dethronement. But while the rise of the English power 
must be ascribed in some degree to the radical 
incapacity of Hindus to do any work, which they 
undertake thoroughly and completely, and to the 
more systematic and strenuous character of western 
civilization, it should never be forgotten that the con- 
quest of India is really the fruit of the incomparable 
fighting qualities of the British soldier." ’ The year 
1817 thus witnessed the final emancipation of Bombay 
from all fear of attack by Native powers. For a century 
and a half she had followed a policy which enabled her 
to gradually strengthen her own hand and deal one by 
one with surrounding foes until the last and most power- 
ful of all fled from his capital and relinquished his down- 
trodden subjects to her mercy and protection. 


1820-60. 


Maclean’s Guide to Bombay. 
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By good fortune the affairs of Bombay were entrusted 
to a man of the highest genius at the very moment when 
supreme prudence and statecraft were required to repair 
the damages arising from centuries of desultory warfare. 
The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone who was 
appointed Governor in 1819 fostered so vigorously the 
expansion of trade, the moderate and uniform settle- 
ment of the revenues, and the education of the people that 
Bishop Heber ' was moved in 1827 to remark that “ on 
this side of India there is really more zeal and liberality 
displayed in the improvement of the country, the con- 
struction of roads and public buildings, the conciliation 
of the natives and their education than I have yet seen 
in Bengal.” “ His policy ” wrote the Bishop elsewhere 
“ so far as India is concerned appeared to me peculiarly 
wise and liberal ; and he is evidently attached to and 
thinks well of the country and its inhabitants. His 
public measures in their general tendency evince a steady 
wish to improve their present condition. No Govern- 
ment in India pays so much attention to schools and 
public institutions for education. In none are the taxes 
lighter, and in the administration of justice to the natives 
in their own languages, in the establishment of panch- 
ayats, in the degree in which he employs the natives in 
ofhcial situations, and the countenance and familiarity he 
extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, he 
seems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforms 
which had struck me as most required in the system of 
Government pursued in those provinces of our Eastern 
Empire which I had previously visited.” = 

One of Mountstuart Elphinstone's earliest orders was 
directed towards securing better communication between 

^ Heber's Journey through India. 

“ Heber also records that Elphinstone was strongly opposed 
to a free press in India in view of “ the exceeding inconvenience 
and even danger which arose from the disunion and dissension 
which political discussion produced among European officers at 
the different stations, the embarassment occasioned to Govern- 
ment by the exposure and canvass of all their measures by tbe 
Lentuli and Gracchi of a newspaper and his preference of 
decided and vigorous to half measures where any restrictive 
measures at all were necessarj .” 

When Elphinstone finally left Bombay in 1827 a ball and supper 
were given in a colossal pavilion erected on the sands of Back 
Bay. (Times of India, Sept 16, 1893.) 
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the Deccan and Bombay. As earl}- as 1803 General 
Wellesley had constructed a road for his transport up 
the Bhor Ghat, which had been designedly destroyed by 
the Peshwa : and this road the Governor determined to 
re-construct. By the time Bishop Heber arrived in 
Bombay a tolerably good road had been commenced. 
“ From Campoolee ” he wrote, “ I walked up the Bhorel 
Ghat four and a half miles to Khandalla, the road still 
broad and good but in ascent very steep, so much so 
indeed that a loaded carriage or even a palanquin 
with anybody in it can with great difficulty be forced 
along it. In fact every one walks, or rides up the 
hills and all merchandise is conveyed on bullocks and 
horses. The ascent might, I think, have been rendered 
by an able engineer much more easy. But to have 
carried a road over these hills at all, considering how 
short a time they have been in our power, is highly 
creditable to the Bombay Government.” The work be- 
gun by Elphinstone was completed by his successor Sir 
John .Malcolm, who refers in the following words to the 
achievement. “ On the loth November 1830, I opened 
the Bhor Ghat which though not quite completed was 
sufficiently advanced to enable me to drive down with a 
party of gentlemen in several carriages. It is impossible 
for me to give a correct idea of this splendid work which 
may be said to break down the wall between the Konkan 
and Deccan. It will give facility to commerce, be the 
greatest of conveniences to troops and travellers, and 
lessen the expense of European and other articles to all 
who reside in the Deccan. This road will positively 
prove a creation of revenue. 

Improved communication by sea was likewise sought, 
and by 1830 a project was afoot for regular communica- 
tion with England by steamers navigating the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean. Eight years later regular monthly 
communication between Bombay and London by the over- 
land route was established, the pioneer of the venture 
being Mr. Waghorn who left London in 1829 to explore 
the overland route. The mail was carried by the 

^ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. Maclean’s Guide. 

lUd. 
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steamers of the Indian Navy between Bombay and Suez ; 
but their further conveyance beyond Suez seems to have 
been often a matter of great uncertainty. In 1838 for 
example the Bombay Chamber of Commerce recorded an 
explanation by Waghorn of the delay in transmission to 
Bombay of the portion of the June mail addressed to his 
care ; and considerable anxiety was often felt as to 
whether a steamer would be available for the despatch 
of the mails in any particular month. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the delay and difficulties of the journey across 
Egypt, the service was carried on with more or less regu- 
larity and contributed in no little degree to increasing 
the importance of Bombay during these years. ‘ 

The settlement of the Deccan naturally resulted in an 
increase of the trade of Bombay. .About 1825 Bombay 
exports became considerable, and from 1832 onwards a 
rise in the price of American cotton which was caused by 
the operations of the bankers of the United States resulted 
in increased exports of Indian cotton to England. Be- 
tween 1835 and 1836 these exports expanded by the large 
total of a million bales ; and this fact coupled with a 
very marked increase in the number of independent Euro- 
pean mercantile firms led in 1836 to the foundation of 
the Chamber of Commerce which since that date, as Mac- 
lean has remarked, “ has taken an important share in the 
formation of public opinion and the direction of affairs.” 

Under the head of administration, the chief event of 
note was a proclamation by Government of 23rd April 
1834 appointing the Earl of Clare “ to be the first 
Governor of Bombay under a new Act for the better gov- 
ernment of His Majesty’s Indian territories, with 
William Newnham and James Sutherland as members of 
Council ; 3 while on the i8th August 1837 another pro- 
clamation was issued declaring “ Queen Victoria Supre- 
me Lady of the Castle, Town and Island of Bombay and 
its Dependencies. ” * Meanwhile the growth of trade 

’ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. Maclean’s Guide. 

’ The Earl of Clare retired in March 1S35 and was enter- 
tained on his departure with a ball and supper in the Town Hall. 

’ Bombay Courier, 26th April, 1834. 

* Bombay Courier. 19th August, 1837. 
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and population was responsible for various improvements 
in the island, notably the construction of the Colaba 
Causeway in 1838. Colaba, which up to that date formed 
the only remaining vestige of the original seven islands 
constituting Bombay, had been gradually built over ever 
since the year 1743, when Mr. Broughton rented it of the 
Company for Rs. 200 per annum. About 1830 the island 
was held on a yearly tenure by the widow of General 
Waddington though the buildings erected by her husband 
were considered to be military quarters in the possesion 
of Government. The junction of Bombay and Colaba 
was immediately followed by “ commercial speculation 
in recovering a certain portion of ground for building facto- 
ries, wharves and the greater facility of mercantile opera- 
tions.” The scheme eventually proved a failure ; but for 
the time being property in Colaba, hitherto considered of 
little worth, rose about five hundred per cent, in value, 
land was purchased by a large number of people and 
building operations were feverishly prosecuted. ‘ One of 
the chief improvements to the north of Colaba was the 
construction of the Wellington Pier (Apollo Bandar) 
which was opened for passenger traffic in 1819 ; “ while 

^ Monthly Miscellany, 1850. In 1827 Colaba contained few 
private dwellings and was largely resorted to by thieves. The 
Abb^ Cottineau de Kloguen who visited it in that year describes 
the passage from Bombay to Colaba by boat (Times of India, 
i6th September 1893). Mrs. Posians writing in 1838 describes 
Colaba as “a pretty retired spot, whose dullness is redeemed 
by the health-inspiring breezes, which play around its shores. 
A good road runs to its extreme end on which stands the light 
house and the lunatic asylum. The Queen's 6th regiment is at 
present stationed there, and many families reside on the island, 
who prefer such quiet to the gaieties of the sister land. In truth, 
until late improvements were considered necessary, few resid- 
ences could be so inconvenient for any but the very quiet as 
Angria’s Colaba ( 5 »c). A rocky sort of way about a mile in length 
connected this tongue of land with Bombay^ which at high 
tide was covered with the rolling flood. Many have been the 
luckless wights who returning from a festive meeting, 
heedless of Neptune's certain visit, have found the curling 
waves heating over their homeward path, compelling them 
to seek again the banquet-hall deserted and beg a shake-down 
at the quarters of their host. The more impetuous have 
sought to swim their horses across the dangerous pass and lives 
have been lost in the attempt. This inconvenience so severely felt 
led at length to the erection of a -olid and handsome vallade with 
a foot-path protecting the elevated and level road." 

’ Mrs. Postans (1838) remarks that “on landing either at the 
new .Apollo or Customs House bunders, hamals bearing palanquins. 
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a new mint was commenced in 1825, orders for a new 
hospital in Hornby Road were issued in the same year, 
and the Elphinstone High School and Elphinstone College 
were founded respectively in 1822 and 1827. The erection 
of the Town Halt likewise dates from this period. Sir 
James Mackintosh had first proposed to build a Town Hall 
in 1811, “ the object in Yiew being to provide a suitable 
building for public meetings and entertainments, and also 
to make a home for the library and museum of the Liter- 
ary Society, and for the reception of statues and public 
monuments of British art.” Lotteries were set on foot in 
1812 and 1823 in the hope of raising sufficient funds for the 
building, a site for which had been granted by the Com- 
pany in 1817 ; but eventually it was found necessary to 
hand over the work, commenced in 1821, to Government 
who provided funds for its completion in 1833. 

Outside the walls of the Fort also the face of the land 
was undergoing change. The town was gradually creeping 
over the reclaimed higher grounds, westward along Back 
Bay and northward to Byculla, so that by 1835 new com- 
munications became essential. One of the earliest of these 
was the great main road, named after Sir Robert Grant ‘ 
and constructed during his Governorship (1835-38,) which 
still links Byculla with Chaupati. Douglas has recorded 
the existence of country-houses in Mazagon, of four bun- 
galows at Malabar Hill and of the Market, Mandvi, 
Umarkhadi and Bhuleshwar providing homes for a con- 
stantly increasing population. Another writer, speaking 
of the fragile residences which the European population 
constructed on the Esplanade during the fair season, 
mentions “ groups of pakka built and handsome houses 
to be found at Girgaum, Byculla, Chinchpugli and other 
places.” Government House, Malabar Point, which Sir 
John Malcolm had constructed, was in common use as the 
hot weather retreat of the Governor by 1835 i while an- 
other well-known edifice was the Pinjara Pol or home for 

rich in green paint and silken curtains, entreat the custom of the 
new arrival/' 

' Sir R. Grant died at Dapuri near Poona in July, 1838. The 
Metropolitan of India in 1843 described his work as Governor of 
Bombay in very eulogistic terms (Bombay Times, April 22nd, 

1843)- 
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aged and diseased animals which w'as “erected by a Prabhu 
in the office of Messrs. Forbes and Company who had 
amassed considerable wealth with the object of devoting 
it to charitable purposes.” By the year 183H there were 
two large bazaars in the Fort, the China and Thieves’ 
bazaars, the latter “crowded with warehouses whence 
European articles were disposed of at a small profit,” and 
three great bazaars in the Native Town, “ from which 
branch innumerable cross roads, each swarming with its 
busy crowds.” “During the last few years” wrote 
Mrs. Postans “ the leading roads of the native town have 
been watered and even tolerably lighted. This has 
proved very advantageous after all the inconveniences 
which attended the old system of dust and darkness. 
It is still however only for an hour or two after 
sunrise that horsemen or carriages can pass unim- 
peded by stoppages of varied character. The most 
profitable trade carried on in these bazaars is the sale of 
toddy ; to so considerable an extent has the general use 
of this intoxicating beverage increased that Government 
have been constrained to issue an order, forbidding the 
existence of toddy stores within a regulated distance of 
each other. On a moderate computation, however, 
every sixth shop advertises its sale.” ' The native town 
comprised roughly a portion of the modern C ward, most 
of B ward, Byculla, “ Mazagon and Kamathipura, and 
was just commencing to absorb the mordern areas of 
Dhobi Talao, Girgaum, Chaupati and Khetwadi. Parel 
was fairly populated but bad not yet been transformed 
into a teeming warren of industry. Sion, Sewri and 
Mahim contained much the same population as they 
did at the beginning of the century ; but Matunga which 
had at that period served as an European artillery-station, 
was totally deserted by 1835 except for a couple of 
small hamlets sheltering the descendants of those who 
once performed the office of menials to the military 
camp. 

Mrs. Postans' Western India. 

’Mrs. Postans remarks that “ The Arab stables which occupy 
a considerable space in the great bazaar form a powerful attrac- 
tion to the gentlemen of the Presidency.” 
a-io 
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The rapid increase of the town and of its population is 
to some extent portrayed by two occurrences, namely the 
water-famine of 1824 and the Parsi-Hindu riots of 1832. 
In the former year only 25 inches of rain had fallen by 
the end of August and the wells which by Mr. Elphins- 
tone’s orders had been sunk on the Esplanade at the 
commencement of the drought proved totally inadequate 
to supply the whole population.' Government there- 
upon appointed a “ Committee of tanks and wells ” 
composed of the Revenue Collector, the Chief Engineer 
and the Secretary to the Medical Board, and placed at 
their disposal the services of an Engineer to frame plans 
and estimates of such works as they might consider 
necessary for relieving the scarcity. Under their 
superintendence several wells were repaired and improv- 
ed and new wells were sunk in localities in which an ad- 
ditional water-supply was most wanted. At considerable 
expense to Government many of the large tanks in Bom- 
bay and Mahim were also deepened and widened. ’ The 
riots referred to above broke out in July 1832 among the 
Parsis and one or two Hindu sects in consequence of a 
Government order for the destruction of pariah dogs 
which at this date infested every nook and corner of the 
island. A couple of European constables, stimulated 
by the reward of eight annas a dog, were killing one in 
the compound of a native dwelling, when they were 
suddenly attacked and severely handled by a mixed mob 
composed of the sects above-mentioned. On the follow- 
ing day all the shops on the island were closed and a 
party of about three hundred people commenced to 
terrorise anyone who attempted to prosecute his usual 
daily occupation. The bazaar was deserted ; and the 
mob forcibly destroyed the provisions intended for the 
Queen’s Royals who were on duty in the Castle and pre- 
vented all supplies of food and water being conveyed to 
Colaba and the shipping in the harbour. As the mob 
continued to be reinforced, Mr. DeVitre, Senior Magis- 


Heber's Journal, p. 99. 

’ Report upon Past Famines in the Bombay Presidency, 1868. 
In 1822 Dhobi Talao had also run short of water (Mamhaicha 
Vrittant, 316). 
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trate of Police, asked for the assistance of the garrison- 
troops who speedily put an end to the disturbance. ‘ 
Before describing the chief events of the latter portion 
of the period under review, it will not be out of place to 
quote the following description of Bombay in 1838 by an 
anonymous writer in the Asiatic Journal of that }'ear : — 

“ In point of striking scenery, and its immediate con- 
tiguity to antiquities of the most interesting nature, 
Bombay possesses great advantages over the sister- 
presidencies ; but these are counterbalanced by incon- 
veniences of a very serious nature, to which, in con- 
sequence of the limited extent of the island, many of the 
inhabitants must submit. Bombay harbour presents 
one of the most splendid landscapes imaginable. The 
voyager visiting India for the first time, on nearing the 
• superb amphitheatre, whose wood-crowned heights and 
rocky terraces, bright promontories and gem-like islands 
are reflected in the broad blue sea, experiences none of 
the disappointment which is felt by all lovers of the 
picturesque on approaching the low, flat coast of Bengal, 
with its stunted jungle. A heavy line of hills forms a 
beautiful outline upon the bright and sunny sky ; foliage 
of the richest hues clothing the sides and summits of 
these towering eminences, while below, the fortress in- 
termingled with fine trees, and the wharfs running out 
into the sea, present, altogether, an imposing spectacle, 
on which the eye delights to dwell. 

“ The island of Bombay does not exceed twenty miles 
in circumference, and communicates with that of Salsette 
by a causeway built across a channel of the sea which 
surrounds it. It is composed of two unequal ranges of 
whinstone rock, with an intervening valley about three 
miles in breadth, and in remoter times was entirely cover- 
ed with a wood of cocos. The fort is built on the south- 
eastern extremity of the island, and occupies a very 
considerable portion of ground, the outworks comprehend- 
ing a circuit of two miles, being, indeed, so widely extend- 
ed, as to require a very numerous garrison. The town or 
city of Bombay is built within the fortifications, and is 

* Bombay Courier, 28 July 1832. Michael's History of the 
Mnnimpal Corporation, p. 455. 
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nearly a mile long, extending from the Apollo gate to that 
of the bazaar, its breadth in some places being a quarter of 
a mile ; the houses are picturesque, in consequence of the 
quantity of handsomely-carved woodwork employed in 
the pillars and the verandahs ; but they are incon- 
veniently crowded together, and the high, conical roofs of 
red tiles are very offensive to the eye, especially if 
accustomed to the flat-turreted and balustraded palaces 
of Calcutta. The Government-house, which is only 
employed for the transaction of business, holding dur- 
bars — a large, convenient, but ugly-looking building, 
somewhat in the Dutch taste — occupies one side of an 
open space in the centre of the town, called the Green. 
The best houses, and a very respectable church, are 
situated in this part of the town, and to the right extends 
a long and crowded bazaar, amply stocked with every 
kind of merchandize. Man}' of the rich natives have 
their habitations in this bazar, residing in large mansions 
built after the Asiatic manner, but so huddled together 
as to be exceedingly hot and disagreeable to strangers 
unaccustomed to breathe so confined an atmosphere. 
One of the principal boasts of Bombay is its docks and 
dock-yards : they are capacious, built of fine hard stone, 
and are the work of Parsi artisans, many of whom, from 
their talents and industry, have risen from common 
labourers to be wealthy ship-builders. Many splendid 
vessels, constructed of teak wood — the best material for 
building — have been launched from these docks, which 
contain commodious warehouses for naval stores, and 
are furnished with a rope-walk, which is the admiration 
of those who have visited the finest yards in England, 
being second to none, excepting that at Portsmouth. 

“ The island of Bombay, from an unwholesome swamp, 
has been converted into a very salubrious residence ; 
though enough of shade still remains, the superabundant 
trees have been cut down, the marshes filled up, and the 
sea-hreeze, which sets in every day, blows with refresh- 
ing coolness, tempering the solar heat. The native 
population, which is very large, has cumbered the ground 
in the neighbourhood of the fortifications with closdy- 
built suburbs, which must be passed before the visitor 
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can reach the open country beyond, at the further ex- 
tremity of the island. The Black Town, as it is called, 
spreads its innumerable habitations, amidst a wood of 
cocoa-nut trees — a curious busy, bustling, but dirty 
quarter, swarming with men and the inferior animals, and 
presenting every variety of character that the whole of 
Asia can produce. The cocoa-nut gardens, beyond this 
populous scene, are studded with villas of various descrip- 
tions, the buildings within the fortifications being too 
much crowded together to be desirable ; those belonging 
to European residents are, for the most part, merely 
retained as offices, the families seeking a more agreeable 
situation in the outskirts. Comfort, rather than ele- 
gance, has been consulted in the construction of the 
major portion of these villas : but any defalcation in 
external splendour is amply compensated by the con- 
venience of the interiors. * * * Those persons 

who are compelled, bv business or duty, to live in the 
immediate vicinity of Government house, only occupy 
the houses inside the fortifications during the rainy season; 
at other periods of the year they live in a sort of al fresco 
manner, peculiar to this part of the world. A wide 
Esplanade, stretching between the walls of the fort and 
the sea, and of considerable length, affords the place 
of retreat. At the extreme verge a fine, hard sand 
forms a delightful ride or drive, meeting a strip of grass 
or meadow-land, which with the exception of a portion 
marked off as the parade-ground of the troops in garrison, 
is covered with temporary buildings : some of these are 
exceedingly fantastic. Bungalows constructed of poles 
and planks, and roofed with palm- leaves, rise in every 
direction, many being surrounded by beautiful parterres 
of flowers, blooming from innumerable pots. Other 
persons pitch tents, which are often extensive and com- 
modious, on this piece of ground, covering them over 
with a “ chupper ” or thatched roof, supported on slender 

pillars, and forming a verandah all round. 

• • » • • 

“ Of the native community, as it has been already 
stated, a large majority are Parsis, who, at a very 
remote period — the eight century of the Christian era — 
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were driven by the persecution of the Mahomedan con- 
querors of Persia, to take refuge in Hindustan. The lower 
classes of Parsis are in great request as domestics at 
Bombay ; they are far less intolerant in their principles 
than either Mussalmans or Hindus, and will, therefore, 
perform a greater variety of work, and are more agree- 
able to live with ; but in personal appearance, they can- 
not compete with Bengal servants, whose dress and air 
are decidedly superior. The greater portion of the 
wealth of the place is in the hands of Pars! merchants, 
who are a hospitable race, and, though not extravagant, 
liberal in their expenditure. The houses of these persons 
will be found filled with European furniture, and they 
have adopted man}' customs and habits which remain 
still unthought of by the Mussalmans and Hindus. The 
women, though not jealously excluded from all society, 
are rather closely kept ; they have no objection to occa- 
sionally receive the husbands of the European ladies who 
may visit them, but they do not mingle promiscuously 
with male society. The Parsi females are not distin- 
guished for their personal appearance, being rather 
coarse and ill-favoured ; but many employ themselves in 
a more profitable manner than is usual in native women. 
Work-tables fitted up after the European mode, are not 
unfrequently found in their possession ; they know how 
to use English implements in their embroidery, and they 
have English dressing-cases for the toilette. Considerable 
pains, in some instances, are bestowed upon the educa- 
tion of the daughters, who learn to draw and to play 
upon the piano ; and one Parsi gentleman, of great 
wealth, contemplated the introduction of an English gov- 
erness, for the purpose of affording instruction to the 
young ladies of his family. 

“ The Jews are more numerous, and of a higher degree 
of respectability in Bombay than in any other part of 
India ; they make good soldiers, and are found in consi- 
derable numbers in the ranks of the native army. There 
are Armenians also, but not nearly so many as are settled 
in Calcutta. • * -pjjg Portuguese inhabit- 

ants rear large quantities of poultry; but game is not 
plentiful on the island, in consequence of its limited ex- 
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tent : red-legged partridges are however found, and on 
some occasions, snipe. The European inhabitants are 
usually supplied with their fruit and vegetables from the 
bazaar, as there are comparatively few gardens attached 
to their houses : great quantities of the productions sold 
in the markets are brought from the neighbouring island 
of Salsette, which is united to that of Bombay by a cause- 
way — a work for which the inhabitants are indebted to 
Governor Duncan, who constructed it over a small arm 
of the sea. This communication, which has a draw- 
bridge in the centre, is a convenience both to the culti- 
vators and to the residents of Bombay, who are thus 
enabled to extend and diversify their drives, by crossing 
over to Salsette. A great portion of Salsette is now 
under cultivation, the Parsis and other wealthy natives 
possessing large estates on the island. 

“ The favourite residence of the Governor (who has 
three residences upon the island) is usually a villa at 
Malabar Point, a particularly beautiful situation, being a 
woody promontory, rising so abruptly from the sea, that 
its spray dashes up against the terraces. The principal 
residence of the Governor is at Parell, about six miles 
from the city, and here he gives his public entertainments. 
It is a latge handsome house, well constructed and ap- 
pointed, having spacious apartments for the reception of 
company. 

“ The large Portuguese village or town of Mazagong, 
which is dirty and swarming with pigs, is, however, fine- 
ly situated, occupying the shore between two hills, and 
is moreover celebrated as being the place at which the 
fine variety of mango, so much in request, was originally- 
grown. The parent tree, whence all the grafts weie 
taken which have supplied the neighbouring gardens, 
was said to be in existence a few years ago, a guard of 
sepoys being stationed round in the proper season to 
preserve its fruit from unhallowed hands. From these 
groves in the time of one of the most luxurious Moghal 
emperors, Shah Jehan, the royal tables of Delhi were 
furnished with their principal vegetable attraction, cour- 
iers being despatched to bring the far-famed mangoes 
to the imperial court. Moore has alluded to the circum- 
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stance in “ Lalla Rookh,” attributing' the acerbity of the 
critical Fadladeen’s temper to the failure in the supply of 
mangoes. Mazagong-house was the residence of Sterne’s 
Eliza ; but the interest which this heroine of the ultra- 
sentimental school formerly excited, has become very 
much faded, and there seems to be some doubt whether 
her existence will be remembered by the next generation. 

“ A great number of the poorer inhabitants of Sal- 
sette, Elephanta and the other islands of Bombay, sub- 
sist by fishing : cultivation is, however, extending in the 
interior ; and in the course of a few years, the influx of 
visitors to Bombay, which must be materially Increased 
by steam-navigation to India, will doubtless direct the 
attention of persons desirous to colonize, to the purchase 
of land in these fertile but somewhat neglected scenes. 
The various remains left by the Portuguese show that in 
their time agriculture flourished in places now reduced 
to jungle, from the usual consequences of Maratha con- 
quest ; and although the invaders subsequently ceded 
their territories to the British Government, they have 
never recovered from the ravages committed by a people, 
who may with justice be styled the most destructive 
upon earth.” 

Among the chief military and political events, which 
occurred just prior to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, were the appointment of a British resident to 
Savantvadi in 1838, the inclusion of Angria’s Kolaba in 
British territory in 1841, the bombardment of Aden in 
1839, the assumption of the right to administer the 
affairs of Kolhapur in 1842, the conquest of Sind in 1843 
and the annexation of Satara in 1848. These actions 
doubtless served to impress upon the public mind the 
fact that Bombay was now the paramount power in 
Western India, but had little effect upon the progress 
of the island as compared with the internal reforms 
initiated during the twenty years preceding i860. 
Foremost among the latter was the introduction of rail- 
way communication. In 1844 the Great Indian Penin 
sula Railway, to which Sir B. Frere offered the motto 
Primus in Indis, was projected ; the first sod was turned 
by Mr. Willoughby at Bombay in 1850, and the first 
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twenty miles to Thana were opened in 1853. • Two 
years later (1855) the monthly mail service, which had 
reached “ a state of inefficiency and disorganisation 
calling loudly for reform,” was reorganised ; the employ- 
ment of ships of the Indian Navy for this purpose was 
to the relief of travellers discontinued ; and a contract 
was granted to the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company for the carriage of passengers and mails twice 
a month between Bombay and Aden in connection with 
their Calcutta and Mediterranean service. In 1S57 even 
the bi-weekly voyage was decried, and an agitation was 
set on foot for an effective weekly mail-service which 
bore fruit in 1868. 

The progress of trade during these twenty years was 
evidenced in various directions. The old system of houses 
of agency gradually disappeared in favour of joint-stock 
banks, of which the earliest, the Bank of Bombay, was 
opened in 1840. The Bombay Times of April 15th, 1840, 
remarked that “ the Bank of Bombay opens for business 
this day, three years and nearly four months having 
elapsed since the first subscription to it, and after sur- 
mounting a series of such difficulties and obstacles, as 
we believe no similar institution ever encountered before 
and such as w e may safely predict no institution for the 
public good wall encounter again.” The difficulties 
attending the opening of this Bank, however, appear to 
have exercised no check upon the formation of similar 
institutions; for in 1842 the Bank of Western India 
w’as established and by i860 the Commercial, the 
Chartered Mercantile, the Agra and United Service, 
the Chartered and the Central Bank of Western India 
had all gained an assured position. The commencement 
■of the cotton-spinning and weaving industry also dates 
from this period. In 1850 even the model of a cotton- 
mill could not have been found in Bombay ; but shortly 

‘ The Bombay Times of i6th April >853 remarks “This day 
will hereafter stand as a red-letter day on the calender. The 
opening of the first railway ever constructed in India forms one 
ot th • most important events in the annals of the East, since the 
soil of Hindustan was first irodden by European foot. The train 
that starts from beneath the walls of Fort George this afternoon 
goes forth conquering and to conquer. ' 
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afterwards the enormous imports of piece-goods and 
yarns from Lancashire set the merchant community 
wondering whether it might not be feasible to fight 
Manchester with her own weapons and themselves 
supply the demands of the island and the Presidency. 
In 1854 the first mill, the Bombay Spinning and Weaving 
Company's Mill, commenced w'orking, and by i860 six 
more had been opened and had attracted to the island a 
considerable industrial population. 

Meanwhile the influx of population engendered by the 
above causes impressed upon all minds the need of 
improved communications, more space for building and 
a better system of conservancy. The Fort this date 
(1850) was described as looking like “a large basket 
stuffed so full of goods that they threatened to tumble 
out of it.” “ The dreary, treeless, sunburnt wilderness of 
the Esplanade during the hot season with its few- dusty 
narrow roads leading to the native town was appalling. 
Almost universal darkness prevailed as soon as night 
set in : all traffic ceased, and people traversing the 
maidan after 9 p.m. were in mortal fear of thieves and 
robbers. The Fort was like a city of the dead ; neither 
foot-passengers nor carriages could be seen, and if a 
man passed he w-alked as it w-ere by stealth and flitted 
away like a spectre. Had anyone the misfortune to 
arrive with baggage after dark at any of the three gates 
through which entrance could be obtained, his vehicle 
was gruffly stopped by the sentinel on duty and he was 
told that nothing could come in.” * In 1841, a year after 
reclamation on a small scale had been initiated by Messrs. 
Skinner, Brownrigg and Richmond, the public press 
had condemned the Fort as an obsolete and troublesome 
burden upon the community and under the auspices of 
Lord Elphinstone (1853 — 60), thepioneer of Bombay urban 
improv^ement, some attempt was made before i86o to 
clear away the oldest portion of the defences. The 
delay which occurred in demolishing the whole of the 
ramparts and the decision of the Fort Improvement 

I Times of India, August Jyth, 1874. 

The Apollo Gate had almost entirely disappeared by 1855. 
See Edwardes’ Rise of Bonlbay. 
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Committee in 1848 to remove merely the ravelins and art- 
works was partly due to the opposition of the native 
community who in an appeal to Government in that year 
pointed out that fresh space for the extension of the 
town was readily available in Colaba, Girgaum, Dhobi 
Talao and Breach Candy. 

The conservancy of the town was likewise a subject 
of constant discussion at this period. Public health and 
the conduct of civic affairs were originally in the hands 
of the Justices of the Peace, who had been succeeded by 
Courts of Pretty Sessions, Magistrates of Police, and 
finally by a Conservancy Board in which “ obtuseness, 
indifference and party spirit appeared to have completely 
overcome whatever medium of public spirit was still con- 
served among its members.” Consequently in 1858 an .\ct 
was passed abolishing the Conservancy Board and sub- 
stituting for it a triumirvate of Municipal Commisfioners, 
which existed till 1865. It was during their regime that 
the Vehar Waterworks, foi the opening of which the city 
was indebted to the determination and liberality of Lord 
Elphinstone, were taken in hand, whereby “ a population 
annually liable to decimation by water-famine ” was for 
the first time supplied with a sufficiency of good water. 
They also prepared a rough scheme of drainage which 
was published in 1861. These projects were rendered 
imperative by the rapid expansion of the town. Prior to 
the date of the Mutiny the most important improvements 
were the Bellasis road “ with its two gaping black 
ditches on either side ” and the construction of the Mahim 
Causeway, which was opened in 1845 and was described 
as “ a stupendous mound which cuts off an arm of the sea 
and promises to give to the husbandman what has 
hitherto been an unproductive estuary, a bridge which 
enables the traveller to pass a dangerous ferry in safety.” 
But subsequent to 1857 the town expanded to such an 
extent that apathy in the matter of public improvements 
was no longer possible. Malabar Hill, Breach Candy and 
Mahalakshmi were eagerly seized upon by the European 
and upper-class native residents ; the ancient oarts and 
gardens were peopled by the poorer classes, whom the 
prospect of lucrative employment enticed from the dis- 
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tricts of the mainland. “ On the whole of that district,” 
wrote a correspondent of the Times of India in i860, 
“lying' between the sea and Girgaum Back road, building 
operations have been in active progress for some years 
past but have within the last tw'o years been pushed on 
with unprecedented rapidity. Houses are rising in all 
directions and what was some few years ago merely a 
cocoanut plantation will within the next half century be 
as thoroughly urban as Mandvi or Khara Talao. Cavel 
and Sonapur are utterly destitute of cro'S-thoroughtares 
and illustrate what will be the future condition of the 
whole oart district if systematic proceedings are not at 
once adopted.” 

Two serious breaches of the public peace occurred during 
this period. The earliest occurred at Mahim on the 
last day of the Muharram, 1850, in consequence of a 
dispute betw’een two rival factions of Khojas and 
resulted in the murder of three men and the wounding of 
several others.' The later riots broke out between the 
Muhammadans and Parsis inOctober,i8si,in consequence 
of a very ill-advised article upon the Muhammadan reli- 
gion which appeared in the Gujaraihi. The Muham- 
madans, enraged by the Parsi editor’s strictures upon the 
Prophet, collected at the Jama Masjid on the 17th 
October in very large numbers, and after disabling a 
small police patrol which had been posted there to keep 
the peace fell to attacking any Parsi they met and 
destroying the property of members of that commui ity. 
The public conveyance stables at Paidhoni were wrecked, 
liquor-shops were broken into and rifled, shops and 
private houses were pillaged. Captain Bajnes, the 
Superintendent of Police, aided by Mr. Spens, the Chief 
Magistrate, managed with a strong force to disperse 
the main body of rioters, capturing eighty-five of them ; 
but towards evening, as there were signs of a recru- 
descence of violence and the neighbourhood of the Bhendi 
Bazaar was in a state of practical siege, the troops of 
the garrison were marched dow’n to Mumbadevi and 
thence distributed in picketing parties throughout the 


* Bombay Times, Dec. 14, 1850. 
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disturbed area. This action had the effect of finally 
quelling the disturbance and the annual Muharram 
festival, which commenced on the 27th October, passed 
off quietly. ' 

The period of the Mutiny was fraught with anxiety to 
the European residents of Bombay, and more than one 
native ol standing narrowly escaped arrest for high trea- 
son, as the result of false complaints laid before the autho- 
rities by interested parties. Among those thus secretly 
impeached was Mr. Jagannath Shankarshet (1804 — 65) 
who might conceivably have incurred the same fate as 
Rama Kamati in earlier years, had Lord Elphinstone 
been less calm, circumspect and resolute. Jagannath’s 
guilt was firmly believed in by several Europeans of 
influence, who brought the facts to the notice of the 
Governor : and he ordered an investigation to be made 
by Charles Forjett, Commissioner of Police, who was able 
to satisfactorily prove that the stories were wholly 
unfounded^. Nevertheless the widespread anxiety in 
Bombay between May and September 1857 was by no 
means groundless. There were at this date three sepoy 
regiments on the island and only one European force of 
400 men under Brigadier Shortt. The native troops were 
implicitly trusted by their officers and the chief danger 
apprehended by the Bombay Government was from the 
Muhammadan population which numbered at this date 
about 150,000 Besides the troops Mr. Forjett was in- 
charge of a number of native and 60 European police. 
Forjett, who was born and bred in India and could dis- 
guise himself as a native without fear of detection, was 
convinced that the townspeople would not stir without 
the sepoys ; but he knew that the latter were planning mu- 
tiny and much to the disgust of the Brigadier made no 
secret of his views. The Muharram was approaching, 
which is always an occasion of anxiety in Bombay even 
in times of peace ; and the plans made by Government to- 
keep order involved the splitting up of the European 
troops and police into small parties. Forjett by no 
means approved of an arrangement by which there would 

^ Bombay Times, Ovt. 18, l85i» 

^ Bombay Gazette, Dec. 25, 1907. 
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be no Europeans to oppose a mutiny of the sepoys at the 
place where it was likely to begin. As regards the troops 
he could do nothing, but he told the Governor that he 
felt obliged to disobey orders as to the location of the 
police. “ It is a very risky thing,'’ said Lord Elphin- 
stone, “ to disobey orders; but I am sure you will do 
nothing rash.” 

Forjett did disobey orders, in spite of risk. He wan- 
dered round the city in disguise every night of the Muhar- 
ram and whenever he heard anyone sympathising with 
the success of the mutineers in other parts of India, he 
at once whistled for his men, some of whom were sure to 
be near. The scoundrels of the town were so alarmed at 
these mysterious arrests, which seemed to show that the 
authorities knew everything, that they remained quiet. 
But towards the end of the Muharram, a drunken Chris- 
tian drummer belonging to one of the sepoy regiments 
insulted a religious procession of Hindus, and overthrew 
a god that they were escorting. He was at once arrested 
and placed in custody; but the men of his regiment, in- 
censed at the action of the police, whom they detested 
on account of Forjett’s hostility to themselves, hurried to 
the lock-up, rescued the drummer and took him with two 
policemen to their lines. A European constable and 
four natives went at once to demand that their comrades 
should be released and the drummer given up. They 
were resisted by force ; a struggle ensued, and the police 
fought their way out, leaving two sepoys for dead. The 
sepoys were in the utmost fury and excitement, and 
Forjett was summoned by his police. Forjett was equal 
to the emergency. He ordered his European police to 
follow him, and galloped to the scene of the mutiny. 
He found the sepoys trying to force their way out 
of the lines, and their officers with drawn swords 
with difficulty restraining them. On seeing Forjett 
their anger could hardly be controlled. “For God’s 
sake, Mr. Forjett,” cried the officers, “go away?” “ If 
your men are bent on mischief,” he replied, “ the sooner 
it is over the better.” The sepoys paused while Forjett sat 
on his horse confronting them. Soon his assistant and 
fifty-four European constables arrived, and Forjett cried, 
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“ Throw open the gates — I am ready for them!'’ The 
sepoys were not prepared for this prompt action ; and in 
the face of the European force judged discretion to be 
the better part of valour. 

A few days later, Forjett erected a gallows near the 
police office, summoned the chief citizens whom he knew 
to be disaffected, and pointing to the gibbet told them that 
on the slightest sign that they meditated an outbreak they 
would promptly be hanged. The hint was taken. But there 
was still danger from the sepoys. Forjett learnt that a 
number of them were systematically holding secret meet- 
ings at the house of one Ganga Prasad. He immediately 
had this man arrested, and induced him to confess what 
he knew. The next evening he went to the house and 
through a hole in the wall gathered from the sepoys’ con- 
versation that they meant to mutiny during the Hindu 
festival of the Divali in October, pillage the city and then 
leave the island. His report of this to the officers was 
received with incredulity; but Forjett persuaded Major 
Barrow, the Commandant of one of the regiments, to go 
with him to the house. “Mr. Forjett has caught us at 
last,” said Brigadier Shortt when the facts were reported 
to him. Court-martials were promptly held, the two 
ring-leaders — a native officer of the Marine Battalion and 
a private of the loth N.I. were blown from guns on the 
Esplanade, and six of their accomplices were transported 
for life. The Divali passed off quietly, and thus by the 
prescience of the Superintendent of Police, Bombay was 
saved from the horrors of mutiny.' 

^ A short history of the Bombay Presidency, 1887. In connec- 
tion with the mutiny it may be stated that Sir Henry Havelock 
served twice in Bombay. In 1846 he came out as Deputy Adju- 
tant General of the Queen's troops at Bombay and remained here 
till 1847. In 1848 he seconded an address to George Clerk the 
retiring Governor of Bombay in the Town Hall. His speech was 
very appropriate and was loudly cheered. It ended as follows : — 
‘ ‘If it were possible to recall the defenders of Jellalabad or if I could 
summon round this table my surviving comrades of Jellalabad, 
by acclamation they would corroborate that which I now tell you 
that in moments such as I have endeavoured to describe the 
hopes and expectations of the garrison of succour from beyond the 
Sutlej were mainly built on the energy, perseverance and address 
of him who is known to you. Gentlemen, as the Governor of 
Bombay, but who was best known to the garrison, as be will be oto- 
babty b«t known intbbtory, by the title of George Clerk of 
Umballa.'’ Clerk came back again as Governor twelve y^rs later, 
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The town meanwhile had watched the course of affairs 
in Bengal with feverish interest. A great meeting was held 
in the Town Hall in July 1857 to form a fund for the 
relief of those who had suffered in the mutiny ; the 
■ Parsis met en masse on the beach at Back Ba)’ and 
thence moved to the fire-temple, in Chandanwadi to pray 
for the success of British arms against the rebels ; and 
after the Queen’s Proclamation, which was read from 
the steps of the Town Hall on the ist November 1858, 
thanksgiving was offered in every temple, mosque and 
church upon the island and all sections of the people 
were present at the festivities and illuminations arranged 
in honour of that event. ' 

The years which elapsed between 1820 and i860 were 
emphatically years of steady improvement. Yet, not- 
withstanding the building of mills, the opening of 
institutions like the Grant Medical College and the pro- 
jection of water-works, the town had s ill to be decked 
in a manner worthy of her position as a possession of 
the British Crown. Increasing commerce demanded new 
facilities for transit and new wharfage and pier accom- 
modation. Fortunately for posterity the administration 
was entrusted at this juncture to one who clearly realized 
the need for expansion and urban improvement and pos- 
sessed the energy and determination to carry it out in 
face of the obstruction and indignation of the Govern- 
ment of India ; while circumstances, to be referred to 
hereafter, placed at the disposal of Bombay the funds 
needed to perfect her transformation from a mercantile 
town into a splendid and populous city. Modtrn Bom- 
bay really dates from the year i860 and was brought 
into existence by the achievements of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
administration. 

and Havelock also served ag-ain in Bombay from December i8ci 
to May 1854— (Bombay Gazette, Dec. 28, 1907). 

> Bombay Times. 1857 and 1858- I" March 1859 Bombay enter- 
tained H. M s. 64th, 78th and 86th regiments in the new premises 
of the Colaba Cotton Press Company, alter their letiiin 6 cm Cui e 
and in April 1859 the 78th Highlanders were enteitained pabhciy 
in the Governor - Durbar Tents cm the glacis of he Esplanade 
oppi site the Bandstand. { bom bay Times, 30th Mai ch and asth 
April, 1855.) 
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The period between i860 and 1865 was one of feverish 
activity in Bombay, and was marked by progress in 
every branch of the administration. In the case of the 
island’s railway communication the advance was parti- 
cularly noticeable. At the close of i860 the Great Indian 
Peninsula Company had opened their line as far as 
Thana, and three years later, on the 22nd April 1863, 
the Bhor Ghat incline was opened. Sir Bartle Frere 
was present at the opening ceremony and in recalling 
the words of Sir John Malcolm in 1830 said : — “ When I 
first saw the Ghat some years later, we were very proud 
in Bombay of our mail cart to Poona, the first and at that 
time, I believe, the only one running in India ; but it was 
some years later before the road was generally used for 
wheeled carriages. I remember that we hardly met a 
single cart between Khandalla and Poona. Long droves 
of pack bullocks had still exclusive possession of the road 
and probably more carts now pass up and down the Ghat 
in a week than were to be seen on it in a whole year. But 
the days of mail cart, and bullock cart, as well as the 
Brinjari pack bullocks, are now drawing to a close. ” The 
value of the railway in fostering the growth of Bombay 
has been well nigh incalculable ; both European and 
Native profited by the saving of time and expense thereby 
assured ; and a journey to the Deccan, which once cost 
£6 and lasted twenty-four hours, became by virtue of a 
splendid feat of engineering, an easy achievement cost- 
ing but a few rupees and lasting only for about six 
hours. Nor was Gujarat forgotten. Communications 
in that part of the Presidency were inferior to those of 
the Deccan and Konkan, by reason of the entire absence 
of made roads. This mattered but little in the fair 
season when communication by sea was open ; but for 
three or four months every year the inhabitants of Guj- 
arat were denied all means of access to Bombay and 
many a luckless resident of Kathiawar, Ahmadabad or 
Baroda died of sickness that might have yielded to 
treatment in another climate. The opening of the first 
section of the Bombay, Baroda & Central India Rail- 
way in i860 therefore brought relief to many, and was 
followed by the opening of the Broach and Baroda 
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section in i86i and of the Ahmadabad section in 1863. 
Finally in 1864 the line which the Company had been 
forced by Government to commence at a distatice from 
its base of operations was completed southward.s as 
far as Bombay. The original proposal, made by Sir 
George Clerk when Governor of Bombay, had been to 
give the Bombay and Baroda Railway a concession 
of the shallow waters of Back Bay, which had been 
converted by the inhabitants of the adjacent undrained 
native town into a noisome and pestilential foreshore, 
on the sole condition of tl eir constructing their railway 
across it at an estimated cost of about ;^’90,ooo. 
This outlay would have been more than covered bv 
the sale of the land reclaimed between the railway 
embankment and high-water mark. The Home Govern- 
ment, however, objected to this being done by the 
railway with their guaranteed capital, and the con- 
cession was given to a company of Bombay merchants, 
the agreement being that the Back Bay Reclamation 
Company, after reclaiming from the sea and making over 
to the Government the land required for the railway and 
vither public purposes, should make its profit out of the 
rest of the reclaimed land.' 

Further encouragement was afforded to trade by the 
institution of a regular service of coasting steamers 
and by the opening of the Suez Canal. In 1866 Govern- 
ment arranged with the Bombay Coast and River Steam 
Navigation Company for the maintenance of steam 
ferries between Bombay and Mandva, Karanja, Revas, 
Dharamtar, Uran and Ulva ; while the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 effected a complete revolution in the 
carrying trade of Bombay, which had up to that date 
been restricted by a lengthy voyage round the Cape. 
Early in the previous year a weekly mail service had 
been instituted in response to the agitation commenced 
in 1857 and Bombay had become the port of arrival and 
departure for all the English mails. The claims of 
Bombay to be regarded as the imperial port of India 
had become too strong to be disregarded for the sake 


^ Martineau's Life of Sir Bartle Frere, 1895, Vol. 11 . 
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ot local interests ; and by 1875 Bombay harbour had 
become acquainted not only with the P. & O. weekly 
mail-steamers but with the Government transports con- 
veying the annual reliefs to India, and with the passen- 
ger steamers of the Austrian -Lloyd, the Rubattino, the 
Anchor, the Clan and the Hall Lines. The British India 
Company also had entered into a contract with Govern- 
ment for the carriage of mails from Bombay to all the 
other large ports of India. Finally, to complete the 
record of what was done during these years to improve 
communication between Bombay and the rest of the 
world, we may mention that a direct submarine cable 
was laid down from Suez to Bombay in 1870, in connec- 
tion with the cable from Falmouth to Gibraltar. A 
cable had been previously laid down in i860, but it became 
useless alter one or two messages had been trans- 
mitted through it. Telegraphic communication between 
England and Karachi by a Persian Gulf cable was how- 
ever successfully established in 1865.' 

The third fundamental cause of the growth of Bombay 
\\ as the enormous increase of the cotton-trade and the 
subsequent Share Mania of the years 1861-65. The out- 
break of the Civil war in .America, which at once cut 
off the supply of .American staples, is calculated by 
Maclean “ to have given to Bombay roughly 81 millions 
sterling in five years over and above what she had in 
former years as a fair price for her cotton. “ .Allowing,” 
says he, “ a liberal margin for errors of valuation at the 
Custom House, we may compute the clear addition to 
the wealth of Bombay at 70 to 75 millions sterling — 
a tolerably substantial toundation for speculators to 
build upon. .An unexampled exportation of cotton con- 
tinued as long as the war lasted.” “ The produce of all 
the great cotton fields of India, iNagpur, Berar, Gujarat 
and the Southern Maratha Country,” writes Sir Richard 
Temple, ‘‘found its way to Bombay in order to be 
exported to England with all possible despatch, while 
the high prices ruled and the blockade of the South 
American ports lasted. So sudden was the demand. 


' Maclean's Guide to Bombay. 
- Maclean's Guide to Bombay. 
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SO high the range of price, so vast the profits, that an 
economic disturbance set in. Money seemed to lose its 
purchasing power, the prices of almost all articles rose 
simultaneously and the wages of labour were enhanced 
in proportion.”' Dealers were absolutely indifferent to 
quality, so long as they could hurry on the staple to the 
market and gain the fortune spread before their eyes. 
The Press voiced the forebodings of the wiser portion 
of the public, but was not heeded. The economic history 
of most commercial countries has shewn that when 
money in vast quantities seeks for and fails to find 
sound inve'-tments, it will be wasted. The wastage 
takes the form of unwise or insane speculation. It was 
to such speculations that Bombay fell a victim during 
these years. 

At the outset, speculation was confined to ventures 
in cotton and piece-goods ; but as the money made in 
this way accumulated, and adventurers from all parts 
were attracted to Bombay all sorts of ingenious schemes 
were devised for putting the newly-acquired wealth to 
use. By 1864 the whole community of Bombay, from 
the highest English official to the lowest native broker, 
became utterly demoralized and abandoning business 
gave themselves up to the delu.sion that they could all 
succeed in making fortunes on the Stock Exchange. ^ 
Up to the end of 1863 almost the only new form of 
enterprise brought before the public had been the crea- 
tion of joint-stock banks ; but in that year the Bombay 

^ Temple’s Men and Events of my Time in India. Among other 
things, house-rent in Bombay rose so high that many civil servants 
were absolutely unable to pay for decent or wholesome lodging. 
One of them, a Professor at the Medical College, was driven to 
occupy with his family "two small rooms into which light is 
admitied through one window, which can scarcely be kect clean 
and are destitute of any approach to privacy.” In a letter to 
Sir Geoige Clerk, Frere writes (1864) “ Everything is at famine 

prices in Bombay just now. Mr. Meyers has just told me that 
with mutton at zlbs. and beef 4lbs the rupee, his family cannot 
always get meat ; and while all in trade and profe.ssions are 
making fortunes, our Government servants, even of his class, 
are p nched for food. We write ail this to Simla, and might, as far 
as I can judge, as well write it to Pekin— " (Life of Sir B. Frere, 
Vol. II). 

Sir B. Frere forbade Civil servants to indulge in speculation 
in a special minute and refused to promote those who transgressed 
the order. 
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shipping and iron shipping Companies were started 
to make Bombay merchants independent of English 
ship-owners, and the shares of the former company 
went to nearly 200 per cent, premium and were retained 
at that rate, the promoters being men who were reputed 
to have made millions in cotton and who had already 
secured public confidence by the successful manner of 
their launching of the Asiatic Hank. Then came the 
year 1864, when the prospect of the conclusion of the 
American war seemed, thanks to the genius of Lee 
and the stubborn valour of his soldiers, to be further off 
than ever. No bounds therefore, it was assumed, could 
be set to the flowing tide of Bombay’s prosperity, and 
everyone hastened to plunge in and let himself be borne 
upwards to fame and fortune. It is literally the case 
that in 1864 banks were brought out by the dozen and 
financial associations, a new ergine for the promotion 
of speculation, by the score. The first, afterwards 
known as “the old” Financial Association, appeared 
in June and had its shares run up to nearly 100 per cent, 
premium on the nominal capital of Rs. 400 per share, 
while only Rs. too had been paid up and no business 
done. The lucky receiver of an original allotment 
could therefore make about £^o on each £10 share, 
without putting himself to any immediate trouble beyond 
that of signing his name. It is needless to say that 
there was a frantic rush for shares ; and that soon 
the newspapers were crammed with announcements of 
new financial associations. But all other speculation 
was dwarfed by the magnitude of the Back Bay Recla- 
mation project, which was designed in the first place 
to provide the land on the .shore of Back Bay along 
which the B. B. & C. I. Railway now runs, and after- 
wards to use the residue of the ground reclaimed for 
the purpose of providing sites for marine residences. 
The value of land had been trebled and quadrupled in 
Bombay, the population was daily increasing in numbers, 
and as the available space within the island was 
very little, every additional foot tacked on seemed 
likely to be worth its weight in gold. Fierce opposition 
was made to the grant to a private company of so valu- 
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able a concession ; and the Bombay Government, which 
had determined to make something' for itself out of the 
rage for speculation by taking a number of Back Bav 
shares, was forced by the Government of India to 
abandon such a partnership. The astute promoters of 
the company then sold these shares by public auction, 
the brokers ran them up to Rs. 25,000 a share on 
Rs. 4,000 paid up, or more than 600 per cent., and this 
sale may be said to have sent the city quite mad.' 

A share list published on the 31st December 1864 
shows that at that date there were in existence 31 banks, 
i6 financial associations, 8 land companies, 16 press com- 
panies, 10 shipping companies, 20 insurance comp-inies 
against 10 in 1855, 62 joint stock companies where in 1855 
none had existed. The Back Bay Company’s transactions 
had proved too great a temptation for the merchants of 
Bombay and the chance of making 600 per cent, on one’s 
money was too strong to be resisted. “ Were there not 
other sites as valuable as the barren sands of Back Bay ? 
Were there not the flats to be filled up and built over, the 
pleasant slopes of Trombay to be covered with country- 
houses, to which the weary speculators of Bombay 
might retire every evening by means of a branch railway 
crossing reclaimed ground at the northern end of the 
harbour ? Were there not banks of mud at Mazagon 
and Sewri which could be converted into docks and 
wharves to accommodate the ever-expanding trade ot 
the greatest port in Asia ? To crown all, when Bombay 
and the islands in the harbour had been exhausted, and 
even the most keen-eyed speculator might have looked 
in vain for a square toot of muddy foreshore not vet 
appropriated by a local land company, a new plague 
fell upon the city in the shape of an importation from 
Calcutta of certain public-spirited promoters who were 
anxious to point out to Bombay capitalists what a 
splendid field for investment was offered to them by the 
swamp known as Port Canning near Calcutta. The bait 
took and early in 1865 the Port Canning Company appeared 
before the public with a list of influential Directors that 


* Martineau’s Life of Sir B. Frere, V0I. II. 
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was alone sufficient to send the shares up to several 
hundred per cent, premium. This was the climax. It 
was impossible to surpass the Port Canning Company ; 
and in the spring ot 1865 a sudden end was put to further 
speculation by a telegram announcing the surrender of 
Lee’s army and the termination of the war in America. 

Then the reaction set in. The price of Dhollera 
cotton in the Liverpool market, which at the beginning 
of the year had been 19^ pence per pound fell to 1 1 pence 
before the end of April ; and as it was evident that in 
the natural course of things there must be a further 
heavy fall, the prices of all securities gave way in sym- 
pathy with cotton. Men who had been trading or 
speculating beyond their means found themselves unable 
to meet their engagements ; a leading firm of Parsi 
merchants set the example by failing for 3 millions ; and 
a panic ensued which baffles description. Every one 
soon discovered that the nominal capital of the nu- 
merous companies in existence only represented so much 
paper money ; that a few shrewd men had first started 
hanks and run up the shares to a premium, and then 
obligingly started ‘‘ Financials ” to lend money to other 
people to buy these shares from them. The banks again 
had been able to do no business beyond advancing 
money on the shares of land companies brought into 
being by the financial associations ; and so the whole 
show of wealth of these various establishments had 
depended on nothing but dealing in one another’s shares. 
When the crash came, there was nothing to meet it but 
paper, and the whole elaborate edifice of speculation 
toppled down like a house of cards. The shares of land 
companies might have been supposed to represent valu- 
able property ; but the fall in cotton was followed by a 
depreciation in land which brought down shares from 
500 or 600 per cent, premium to a discount. The scales 
fell from the eyes of the public and they saw the worth- 
lessness of the properties they had bought under the 
influence of a strong delusion. A wild rally made at 
the end of 1865, when the price of cotton was tem- 
porarily forced up again — reaching in December 17I 
pence a pound — was quickly followed by a relapse and 
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by the terrible commercial crisis of the spring of 1866 
in England ; and then the panic at Bombay set in with 
renewed intensity. Finally the master-spirits of the 
speculative era were themselves pressed hard, and in 
their fall they brought down institutions whose credit had 
been deemed beyond suspicion. By the end of 1866 
every one of the financial associations had failed and 
gone into liquidation ; all the banks, with the excep- 
tion of the Oriental, the Chartered Mercantile, the 
Chartered, the French Bank, and one or two others, 
which had not their head-quarters in Bombay, had also 
been swept out of existence ; and not a land company 
remained that was not insolvent, with the exception of 
the old Colaba Company and the Elphinstone Company. 
The latter had done good work and possessed a valuable 
property ; and it was able to keep on its way for some 
years till a sympathetic Government relieved it of anxiety 
by buying all its shares at par. The collapse of the 
Bank of Bombay created much scandal in India and in 
England ; and the causes of it were investigated by a 
Royal Commission and discussed two or three times in 
Parliament. The disasters that befell the surface of 
society formed but a fraction of the misery occasioned 
by the failure of the leading merchants and firms. The 
impossibility of realising land assets for cash and dis- 
tributing the proceeds f;ave rise to a wide-spread under- 
current of distress, blighting careers once promising and 
condemning many lives to a hopeless and degrading 
bondage. By the close of 1867 the panic had subsided, 
and commercial affairs which fortunately suffered no 
permanent injury from the wild excesses of these five 
years commenced to regain a normal aspect. Moreover, 
the future financial independence of Bombay was placed 
in its own keeping by the opening in 1868 of a new Bank 
of Bombay, which was to form “ an impregnable centre 
of commercial stability.” The new Bank, as the Con- 
temporary Press remarked, had the strongest negative 
guarantee for safety in the history of the four years’ 
downfall of the old Bank. 

The Share Mania by good fortune did no permanent 
injury to the trade of Bombay ; while it, at the same 
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time, was responsible for improvements which might 
reasonably have taken many years to introduce. At the 
outset when the piles of gold commenced to stream into 
the City, the public mind was directed towards improve- 
ments that might render the island more spacious and 
more wholesome ; and at the head of the Government was 
just the one man who could stimulate the public desire and 
guide it by zeal and enthusiasm to a practical issue. 
“The old town of Bombay was ill-built, ill-drained, or 
rather not drained at all, very dirty and very unhealthy. 
Land for building was ur^jently required by the rapidly in- 
creasing population, and space for more airy streets and 
houses * * * * Frere was a keen and ardent 

sanitary reformer, abreast of all the latest knowledge on 
the subject. He had obtained a report on the condition 
of the City from Dr. Leith, President of the Bombay 
Sanitary Commission ; and he called to his as'-istance 
Dr. Hewlett, then recently returned from England, where 
he had been making a special study of sanitation.” ' It 
was Sir Bartle Frere who was mainly responsible for the 
final orders of 1862 for the removal of obsolete fortifications 
and useless public buildings and of the old ramparts of 
Bombay which were not only useless for purposes of 
defence but occupied a large space between the busiest 
portions of the town. The high walls interfered with 
the circulation of air, and the ditches contained foul and 
stagnant water, which was responsible for a consider- 
able amount of disease. Accordingly, under the 
Governor’s auspices, the walls were levelled, and the old 
Fort, which had frowned upon the Malabar pirate and had 
watched the Company’s fleet sail forth to punish Angria, 
disappeared for ever.“ The space, thus set free, was 
partly laid out in roads, open spaces and public build- 
ings ; and the remainder, comprising a considerable 
area, was sold under conditions arranged so as to secure 
the interests of the public and for a sum which was 
sufficient to cover the whole expense of the work 
done. 

* Life of Sir B. Frere, Vo!. II 

’ The only remnant of the Fort now in existence is the modern 
Arsenal or “ Black Fort". 
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The task of driving back the ocean was also under- 
taken. “ The traveller landing at Apollo Bandar about 
the year 1855 ”, writes Maclean, “ would have found a 
foul and hideous foreshore from the Fort to Sewri on the 
east, from Apollo Bandar round Colaba and Back Bay to 
the west. All round the island of Bombay was one foul 
cesspool, sewers discharging on the sand, rocks only used 
for the purposes of nature. To ride home to Malabar 
Hill along the sands of Back Bay was to encounter sights 
and odours too horrible to describe, to leap four 
sewers whose gaping mouths discharged deep black 
streams across your path, to be impeded as you neared 
Chaupati by boats and nets and stacks of firewood, and 
to be choked by the fumes from the open burning-ghat, 
and many an ancient and fish-like smell. To travel by 
rail from Bori Bandar to Byculla or to go into Mody 
Bay was to see in the foreshore the latrine of the whole 
population of the Native town.” Of the wealth which 
found its way into Bombay subsequent to i860, about six 
million pounds sterling was devoted to regulating and 
advancing into the sea below low-water mark the whole 
of the Island’s foreshore. Handsome works were carried 
out on either side of the Apollo Bandar, extending south 
westward almost to Colaba Church and stretching from 
the Custom House to Sewri along Mody Bay and the 
Elphinstone, Mazagon, Tank Bandar and Frere reclama- 
tions — a distance of at least five miles. On the other 
side of the island was the great Back Bay reclamation 
from Colaba to the foot ot Malabar Hill, whereon was con- 
structed a good road and bridle-path. The area 
thus reclaimed amounted to more than 4,000,000 square 
yards, and resulted by 1872 in an increase of the area of 
the whole Island from 18 to 22 square miles.' Simultane- 
ously much energy was displayed in the construction of 
new roads and the widening of old tracks, among the chief 
works of this nature being the widening and rebuilding of 
the Colaba Causeway in 1861-63, the commencement ot 
the Esplanade, Rampart Row and Hornby Roads, the 
widening of Cruickshank and Carnac Roads in 1865 and 


' Hewlett’-; Health Report, 1872. 
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t86b, and the completion of the Carnac, Masjid and 
Elphinstone overbridges in 1867.' 

More strikingthan new reclamation and communications 
were the great buildings and architectural adornments ot 
the city which were projected and commenced during Sir 
Bartle Frere’s tenure of office. The embellishment of Bom- 
bay was carried out bj- both Government and private citi- 
zens, both equallj' actuated by the spirit of the age, which 
demanded that some part of the newly acquired wealth 
should be allocated to the permanent advantage of the 
city. “ It should never be forgotten,” writes Maclean, 
“ that the splendour of the public buildings and useful and 
benevolent institutions of new Bombay is due to the 
munificence of the speculators of 1861-65.” Thus Mr. 
Premchand Raichand, “ the uncrowned king of Bombay ” 
in those days of financial delirium, gave four lakhs for 
the building of an University Library building and a 
tower, to be named after his mother, the Rajabai Tower ; 
the Jamsetji Jijibhoy School of .Vrt came into existence : 
forty drinking fountains were by the liberality of 
-Mr. Cowasji Jehangir erected in various quarters of the 
city ; the Parsi community opened an Opthalmic hospital 
and a hospital at Colaba ; a hospital for incurables was 
established at Byculla ; and subscriptions w'ere readily 
offered for the Victoria and .Albert Museum and the Sas- 
soon Mechanics' Institute. Public companies also played 
their part in the general progress of improvements. The 
Railway Companies opened new and extensive workshops 
at Parel ; the Gas Company laid down their plant in 1862 
and lighted a portion of the town with gas for the first 
time in October, i866 ; and the P. and O. Compan} 
ccmmenced the conversion of the old Mazagon dock 
into the largest and most perfect timber-slip in Bombay. 
Lastly may be mentioned the Elphinstone Circle, the 
scheme for which originated with Charles Forjett, was 
sanctioned by Sir George Clerk and was completed during 
his successor’s tenure of office. The site of this impos- 
ing collection of buildings — the old Bombay Green, was 
purchased by the Municipality and resold by them at a 


' Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay 
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profit in building' lots to English mercantile firms, who 
gradually transformed the dusty open space, inhabited 
for the most part by crowds of pigeons, into an imposing 
example of street architecture. The suggestion that the 
circle should bear the name of Lord Elphiii'tone emanated 
from the firms concerned in the building thereof, who held 
a public meeting in 1862 at the office of Messrs. Ritchie, 
Stuart and Co. The proposal, testifying to the support 
which Lord Elphinstone had accoided to the scheme 
in its infancy, was approved bj' Government, and under 
the name of the Elphinstone Circle one more striking 
improvement was added to the list of those executed 
during this period.” ' 

On the one hand, therefore, were private individuals 
and public firms, working during these years with one fixed 
idea of improving and enlarging the city, to which their 
several destinies had driven them. On the other hand 
were Sir Bartle Frere and his Government, actuated no 
less keenly by the same wish. “ As lands for building 
purposes were very much needed,” writes Sir Richard 
Temple, “ and would command a high price, a project 
w'as formed for throwing down the walls of the Fort, 
taking up a portion of the plain, and making allotments of 
ground available for building. Sir Bartle Frere took up 
this project with his accustomed zeal, and obtained large 
sums in purchase money from those who bid for the allot- 
ments. The means thus acquired, together with grants 
from the Government, were collected and formed into a 
special fund for the construction of public offices and 
buildings for Bombay. The formation and management 
of this fund caused much correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of India ; but the scheme held good and was duly 
carried into effect. Previously these buildings had been 
found unsuitable for the growing needs of a capital city, 
being cramped in space, badly situated and imperfectly 
ventilated; they were erected at a time when civilization 
was but little advanced in the settlements of the East 
India Company, and w’hen architectural taste was almost 
unknown in British India. The opportunity was to be 


^ Mr. James Scott was the architect of the Circle. 
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taken of giving Bombay a series of structures worthy 
of her wealth, her populousness, and her geographical 
situation. The designs were to be of the highest charac- 
ter architecurally ; therefore architects were obtained from 
England to frame them elaborately ; and due thought was 
given to artistic effect. The operations were planned 
deliberately and were begun while Frere was still in 
Bombay. Their completion was arranged by his 
successors very much on the lines which he had laid 
down. They comprise the Government Secretariat, the 
University Library, the Convocation Hall, the High 
Court, the Telegraph Department, the Post Office, all in 
one grand line facing the sea. Other buildings in a simi- 
lar style were built in other parts of the city, such as the 
Elphinstone College, the Victoria Museum, the Elphin- 
stone High School, the School of Art, the Gokuldas 
Hospital, the Sailor’s Home and others. Few cities in 
the world can show a finer series of structures ; and those 
who admire the buildings after the lapse of fifteen years 
from the beginning of the work, may well be reminded 
that it is to Sir Bartle Frere that Bombay owes the origin- 
ation and inception of this comprehensive project. It 
would be a mistake to attribute too much to individual 
Governors ; for when work is demanded by the spirit of 
the age, it will be done in some shape or other, whoever 
may be in power. But in justice it must be said, that 
Frere deserves the lion’s share in the credit of this under- 
taking, and that without him the work would never have 
reached that magnitude which is now beheld by all English 
spectators with a feeling of national pride.” In addition 
to the great buildings mentioned by Sir Richard Temple, 
we read of improvements to the Cathedral, new Police 
Courts in Byculla and the Fort, the expenditure neces- 
sary for which was sanctioned by Government in 1866 ; 
of new light-houses on Kennery and the Prongs ; of Har- 
bour defences, batteries at Oyster Rock, Cross island 
and middle ground ; of a Wellington Memorial Fountain ; 
and of a European General Hospital ; and many other 
works of utility and adornment. “ Upwards of a million 
•Sterling,” says the Bomb<y> Builder of 1866-67, “ has 
already been expended upon the various works which 
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have been undertaken by this Government in Bomba) ; 
and about a million and-a-quarter i.s the estimated cost of 
completing works already in progress. Two millions 
more will be required for projected w'orks, including the 
military cantonment at Colaba. More has been done for 
the advancement of important works during the present 
than during any previous administration. The works 
of progress that remain are blessings to Bombay ; those 
that have miscarried are landmarks to guide the coming 
administration ; and those that are retarded belong more 
to the financial policy of the Goverment ot India than 
to the policy of Sir Bartle Frere. " 

Xo retrospect of this important period would be com- 
plete without a reference to the change and growth ot 
Municipal Government, which was necessitated in the 
first instance by the increase of the city and of its popu- 
lation. Sir Bartle Frere, in a speech delivered at the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the Elphinstone Circle 
in October 1864, remarked that “ the three great objects 
which Lord Elphinstone had ever kept in view were, 
firstly, the water-supply of the city ; secondly, the efficient 
drainage of the whole town and island ; and, lastly, 
the reclamation of the Flats.” The first object had 
already been brought to a practical issue by the con- 
struction of the Vehar Lake ; but by the time Sir Bartle 
F'rere took up the reins of Government, the triumvirate of 
Municipal Commissioners, appointed by the Act of 1858, 
had effected little or nothing towards the consummation 
of the two latter desiderata. Moreover, the administra- 
tion of 1858 had not met with the favour of the public, 
and was not so constituted as to be able to effect the radical 
improvements in conservancy and communications which 
were demanded by the spirit of those years. One of 
the most notable features, therefore, of Sir Bartle’s 
administration was the abolition of the old triumvirate 
and the passing of Act II of 1865, whereby the Justices 
for the Town and Island of Bombay were created a 
body corporate, and entire executive power and respon- 
sibility was vested in a Commissioner, appointed by 
Government for a term of three years. A contemporary 
writer, in reviewing the events connected with the name 
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of Sir Bartle Frere, remarked that “ this Act at first sight 
appears quite unconnected with the building or improve- 
ment question, with which we now have to deal. But 
when it is remembered that the large revenues of the 
Municipality will come in part to be expended on works 
of public utility in coming years, and that the Municipal 
credit will be pledged for carrying out vast and costly 
undertakings, our readers will confess that in the passing 
of the Municipal Act a rich vein of progress and develop- 
ment has been struck, which will yet in point of magni- 
tude of operation and success distance even the efforts of 
Government and of public companies.” The new 
system was unfortunately marred by one flaw, which 
eventually led in the closing year of the period under 
review to its discoptinuation, and to the passing 
of a new Municipal Bill. Municipal Administration, as 
has been remarked, was conducted by a Commissioner 
and the Bench of Justices ; but the powers of the 
Commissioner were so extensive that he was practi- 
cally irresponsible : and, in an age so fertile of great 
and costly works, he was open to a temptation to spend 
the money of the ratepayers in a far too lavish manner. 
Had there only existed some constitutional check upon 
his powers and inclinations, the Municipal system of 
t865 might have lasted beyond 1872. But, as the Act 
contemplated no such check, costly works were set on 
foot, necessitating the disbursement of such immense 
sums, that something akin to a popular revolution took 
place in 1871, and Government felt itselt compelled to 
create a new Municipality, in which the ratepayers them- 
selves should, by their representatives, have an autho- 
ritative voice. The first real experiment, for as such 
it has always been regarded, in Municipal Government in 
India was made by the Municipal Bill which passed the 
Legislative Council of Bombay, and received the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India in 1872. The first 
Municipal elections were held in the month of July 1873 ’ 
and there came into existence from that date a Municipal 
Corporation, consisting of 64 persons, all of them rate- 
payers resident in the City of Bombay, of whom 16 were 
nominated by Government, 16 were elected by the 
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Justices of the Peace resident in the island, and 32 were 
elected by the ratepayers. 

Short as was the period, during which the Municipal 
constitution of 1865 lasted, considerable progress was 
made in sanitation and communications. An efficient 
Health Department was organised, and came into exist- 
ence on November ist, which at once directed its 

attention to drainage, to the condition of burial grounds 
and to the presence of dangerous and offensive trades. ' 
The drainage question had for many years troubled 
the minds of those responsible for the welfare of the 
Island. As early as 1863, journalism broke into a paean 
of praise over the prospect of such a reform, declaring 
that “ Bombay is to be drained at last that “ the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners have taken steps for breaking 
ground at once in the Fort ; and in a fortnight or so, we 
may expect to see the beginning of the greatest sanitary 
reform, that can possiblj be introduced, applied to 
Bombay.” The unfortunate triumvirate was unequal to 
the task. Though the work was commenced in i86:j, the 
feebleness of the old Commission militated against a 
satisfactory issue thereof ; and, in the meantime, the 
public had discovered that the most vital point connect- 
ed with thorough drainage — namely, the location of the 
sewage outfall — -was still undecided. The importance 
of deciding this question was put forward in 1865 by a 
special committee, appointed to deal with the drainage 
of the Flats, and it was not till after the Municipality 
of 1865 had been constituted that any definite advance 
in sanitary engineering was recorded. The Municipal 
Commissioner also turned his attention to the crying- 
need of well-conducted markets and slaughter-houses, 
the best-known of those erected prior to 1870 being the 
Arthur Crawford markets which have been described as 
“the noblest and most useful of all the public improve- 
ments executed in Bombay, and as forming a grand 
monument to the energy and administrative capacity of 
the gentleman whose name they bear, and who was 
Municipal Commissioner of Bombay from July 1865 till 


I See for details Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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November 1871 ” The increase of the Vehar water- 
supply, the initiation of the Tulsi water works, and the 
reclamation of the Flats with town-sweepings were 
further measures of utility introduced prior to 1872. 

The birth of Bombay as a populous and beautiful city is 
ascribable, therefore, to the joint labours of Government, 
the Municipality, private firms and public-spirited 
citizens, who strove in their several spheres to render the 
once “ inconsiderable Island ” worthy of her position as 
one of the outposts of a wide Empire.* At the same time 
it must be remembered that the decade i860 — 70 was 
responsible for the introduction of those conditions of 
urban life which have rendered the city a hot-bed of 
disease, and have necessitated the creation by a later 
generation of a special board, charged with the relief of 
overcrowding and the sanitary regeneration of the 
island. The evils arising Irom an unprecedented influx 
of population and the absence of any .Act to regulate 
building and obviate overcrowding were clearly portrayed 
in the report of the Health Officer in 1872, whose descrip- 
tion of the city proper forms a startling contrast to the 
agreeable account recorded by Maclean of the more salient 
features of the island. The deaih-rate in the Market 
section was unusually high in consequence of the condition 
ot the houses in that locality ; land in the Mandvi section 
was so valuable that the houses were built very high, 
the streets were narrow, and the people overcrowded, 
while the imperfect drains were often choked. Chakla 
was full of dark and ill-ventilated milch cattle-stables. 
Naoroji Hill had already been mined by its owner “ who 
let out plots of land to persons to build as they pleased, 
without any definite plan to ensure breadth of streets 
and ventilation of houses. In the heart of Dhobi Talao 
was “ the dirty irregular labyrinth of Cavel. Ve- 
hicles can only pass a very short distance into it, and 

1 Nothing testifies more clearly to the growth of Bombay at 
this period than the changes in the nomenclature 01 the official 
divisions of the island. In 1864 Government divided the island 
into It main areas; in 1865 the .Municipality formulaied a new 
scheme of wards ; and by 1872 these had again to be subdivided 
for administrative purposes into a number of sections. (Edwardes’ 
Rise of Bombay, p. 292,) 
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one of the principal thoroughfares thither is through a 
liquor-shop in Girgaum road ” Phanaswadi was honey- 
combed with sewers; Bhuleshwar contained “the in- 
describably filthy quarters of the milk-sellers known as 
Goghari while Kumbharwada ranked as “ a shameful- 
ly neglected district, where the inhabitants sleep in 
atmosphere tainted with sulphurated hydrogen.” Khet- 
wadi was being rapidly coYered with houses notwith- 
standing that during the monsoon the storm-water from 
the Falkland road main drain was ponded up in the 
Khetwadi Back road to a depth of three or four feet. 
Chaupati and Girgaum were full of cesspools ; the state 
of Malabar Hill was such as to cause grace anxiety to 
the guardians of the public health. Tardeo was begin- 
ing to attract so man)- people to its mills that a properly 
laid out village for mill-employes appeared desirable. 
Khara Talao possessed many houses in which it was 
essential to carry a light by day ; the villages of Sindul- 
pada, Agripada and Julhaipada were well nigh untravers- 
able owing to the presence of an open drain ; the thickly 
populated villages and hamlets of Parel were wholly un- 
drained. The condition of Mazagonand Sewri was more 
satisfactory. The former, however, still lacked a road 
across the waste ground reclaimed by the Elphinstone 
Company, which separated it from the Fort on one side 
and the native town on the other. 1 he foreshore of 
Sewri had been \ astly improved b}- the Frere reclamation, 
but tne section was handicapped, I om a sanitary point 
of view, b}- the detached hamlets of Ghorupdeo and 
Jackeria Bandar in which dwelt the labourers and 
quarrymen of that time. Mahim was, as now, covered 
with thick cocoanut plantations and formed an agreeable 
resort during the morning or evening hours. 

Of social events which occurred during this decade 
one may remark the rejoicings of the ist May 1863 on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
when the entire town was decorated and a huge chil- 
dren’s fete was held on the Esplanade. This was follow- 
ed bv the visit of H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh on 
the iith March 1870. in commemoration of which 
H. H. Khande Rao, Gaekwar of Raroda, gave a munifi- 
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cent donation for the new Sailors’ Home, and by the 
visit of Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, in November 
1872, who held a huge Darbar of Native Princes in a 
shamiana on the Esplanade and in whose honour the 
Northbrook Gardens in Grant Road were thrown open 
to the public. Improved communications by sea not only 
brought Bombay into contact with notabilities of the 
western world, such as Livingstone the explorer who 
sailed from Bombay for Africa in January 1866, but also 
inculcated a desire for travel in the minds of the 
Natives of India. Members of the Vani community 
began about this date to visit England in the interests of 
commerce, while several Khojas. Bohras and Marwadis, 
overcoming their inherited prejudices against foreign 
travel, set out for China. 

The enormous increase of population engendered by 
the Share Mania of 1861 — 65, which led Sir Bartle Frere 
to order a census to be taken in 1864 in face of the oppo- 
sition of the Home Government,' naturally introduced 
fresh problems into the police administration of the city and 
for the first time brought the guardians of law and order 
face to face with the difficulties attendant upon the presence 
of a large and fanatical Eastern population. Both in 1872 
and 1874 the orderly course of urban life was broken by- 
riots of a serious character. The Muharram celebration 
of the former year formed the signal fora violent outburst 
of antagonism between the Sunni and Shia Muhammad- 
ans of the city, which was admirably held in check by 
the police under Mr. Frank Souter, but not before about 
sixty persons had sustained more or less severe injuries ; 
while about a month later a somewhat serious fracas 
occurred outside the gates of the Towers of Silence on 
Gibbs Road between two factions of the Farsi communi- 
ty.= But these outbreaks were almost trivial by com- 
parison with the Parsi-Muhammadans riots of February 
[874, which were cau-ed by a scurrilous attack upon the 

' Life of Sir B. Frere, V'oU I.— Fi e'e felt so -trongly that a 
correct estimate of the population was a necessary preliminary to 
extensive building and d' ainage operations that he carried out ihe 
census in spite of a direct mandate from the India Office negativing 
his proposal. 

' Times of India, 1872. 
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Prophet written and published by a Parsi resident. Short- 
ly after lo a.m. on the morning of the 13th February a 
mob of rough Muhammadans collected outside the Jama 
Masjid and thence, after hearing the exhortations of the 
Mulla, began attacking the houses of the Parsi residents 
in the neighbourhood. Two fire-temples were broken 
open and subjected to desecration by a band of Sidis, 
Arabs and Pathans, who next proceeded to loot and 
damage every Parsi residence in the street and to attack 
with sticks and stones any stray Parsi whom they met. 
On the arrival of the police, the mob gradually dispersed, 
leaving about sevent)' of their number in custody, but, 
not before considerable damage to person and property 
had been perpetrated in Bhendi Bazaar, Khetwadi and 
parts of the Dhobi Talao section. The chief feature of 
the riot was the refusal of the Governor, Sir Philip Wode- 
house, to call out the troops until the police were break- 
ing down, in spite of urgent appeals from the leaders of 
the Parsi community. Sir Philip believed his powers 
in this matter to be restricted, but was subsequently 
informed by Lord Salisbury that extreme constitutional 
theo'ies could not be safely imported into India and that 
therefore troops might be legitimately used to render a 
riot impossible.' 

The year 1870 was remarkable for the formation of the 
Bombay Port Trust, though the Board of Trustees was 
not actually appointed till June 1873. The decision to 
constitute a Board originated in an apprehension on the 
part of Government that trade-interests were seriously 
endangered by the possession by private companies of a 
monopoly of the landing and shipping facilities at the 
port, the sal ent case being that of the Elphinstone Land 
Company, mentioned above, which had been granted 
extensive rights of reclamation on the eastern foreshore of 
the island in return for its undertaking to provide land 
for the terminus of the G. 1 . P. Railway Company. The 
Company did very good work between 1862 and 1866, but, 
like all other firms in Bombay, suflfered considerable loss 

' The Annual Register, 1874; Letter of gth July 1874 from 
Lord Salisfury to ihe Governor General in Council, Times of 
India, February 14, 1874. 
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when the Share Mania declined; and in 1866-67 its finances 
had sunk so low that it was forced to apply to Govern- 
ment for assistance. At this juncture (1867) the Govern- 
ment of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald strongly urged upon the 
Government of India the importance of buying out the 
company, thus regaining possession of the harbour fore- 
shore, and of placing the future administration of the 
harbour and wharves in the hands of a public Trust. This 
proposal was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
1869 and the Company went into voluntar}- liquidation 
in the following year, their property being transferred to 
the Secretary of State in consideration of the payment 
of the purchase money in 4°/^ Government of India stock. 
With effect from the date of purchase. May ist, 1870, the 
whole of the property of the Company was managed by 
a department of Government in anticipation of the form- 
ation of the new Port Trust.' 

In November 1875 H, R. H the Prince of Wales, the 
present King-Emperor, landed in Bombay at the outset 
of his Indian tour, and was received with universal 
expressions of loyalty and good-will, and two years later 
(ist January 1877) Her Majesty Queen Victoria assum- 
ed the title of, Empress of India. Bombay was en fSte 
that day. The seamen of the Royal Navy and the mer- 
cantile marine were feasted in the Sailors’ Home, the 
military and naval pensioners were feted in the old Sailors’ 
Home ; after which. Her Majesty’s Proclamation was 
publicly read out before the troops and the people in 
front of the Queen’s Statue on the Esplanade. The day 
concluded with illuminations and with the despatch of 
congratulatory addresses to Her Majesty from the leading 
communities of the city. - Equally spontaneous expres- 
sions of loyalty characterized the arrival of the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught in 1883, the Jubilee celebra- 
tion of February 16th, 1887, and the visit of the late Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale in 1889.3 

Sir R. Temple's Men and Evenis of my Time in India. 

■ Times of India, ist January 1877. 

“ In 1890 Bombay also had the honour of welcoming the Czare- 
vitch of Russia and Prince George of Greece. 
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Meanwhile the two great Railway companies threw 
out fresh lines and linked themselves with more remote 
railroads, until the island became the central terminus 
of a series of arterial railways, radiating in various 
directions across the continent of India. Communication 
by sea became yet more regular, to the advantage of 
the inhabitants of the coast-villages who thereby were 
brought into even closer touch with the life of the city. 
Trade rapidly increased and with it the demand for 
labour, which was responsible for an enormous increase 
of the Maratha population by the year 1882 “Bombay,” 
said the members of the Municipal Corporation in their 
address of 1875 to the Prince of Wales, “ may lay claim 
to the distinction of being a Royal City ; for this Island 
first became an appanage of the Crown of England 
through forming part of the Dowry of Charles the 
Second’s Portuguese bride ; and during the two cen- 
turies that have elapsed since then, Bombay has had 
every reason to be grateful for this fortunate change in 
her destiny. From a barren rock, whose only wealth 
consisted in cocoanuts and dried fish, whose scanty po- 
pulation of 10,000 souls paid a total revenue to the State 
of not more than ;^6,ooo a year, whose trade was of less 
value than that of Thana and Bassein, and whose climate 
was so deadly to Europeans that two monsoons were 
said to be the age of a man, she has blossomed into a 
fair and wholesome city, with a population which makes 
her rank next to London among ihe cities of the British 
Empire, with a municipal revenue amounting to ^ 2 ° 
a year, and with a foreign commerce worth forty-five 
millions and yielding in customs-duties to the Imperial 
treasury three millions a year.” The mill-industry throve 
apace during these years. In 1870 there were only 
10 mills on the island ; in 1875 when the Millowners’ 
Association was first established there were 27 ; in 1880, 
32 ; and in 1890, 70 mills. The foundation of each new 
mill or new press, the opening of each new spinning or 
weaving department augmented the numbers of the in- 
dustrial population, so that by the time the census of 
1881 was taken, 8'4 per cent, of the total labouring po- 
pulation were classed as mill-workers. Meanwhile build- 
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ing-operations and reclamations were steadily progressing. 
Three hundred new houses were yearly constructed in 
different parts of the city ; new police-stations were 
erected at Paidhoni and Bazaar Gate between 1871 and 
1881 ; churches, temples and mosques sprang into 
existence, and new water-works were projected to supply 
the rapidly growing needs of the city. 

“ The Vehar Lake ” writes Sir Richard Temple/ “ was 
found insufficient for the growing communit}', and the 
formation of an additional lake was undertaken in the 
time of my predecessors. The work was completed in 
my time and water was conducted to a higher level than 
before.” The Tulsi waterworks were completed in 1879; 
but even they failed adequately to supply the whole city. 
Accordingly in 1884 the Bhandarwada and Malabar Hill 
reservoirs were constructed, and in 1889-90 Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s scheme for works in the Pawai Valley was put 
into execution. But these improvements were of minor 
importance compared with the great Tansa water works 
which were commenced about 1885. Sir William Hunter = 
characterizing the project as the most important under- 
taking of the years 1885 to 1890 observes that “ the city 
wa-i and is for the present supplied with water from the 
Vehar and Tulsi lakes. But the growth of population 
has been so rapid that the supplies from these sources, 
though comparatively recently provided, soon proved 
inadequate. The Municipality therefore decided, on the 
19th November 1885, to adopt a magnificent project that 
will provide the ci'y with an inexhaustible water-supply. 
The scheme when carried out will afford another splendid 
proof of the public spirit of the citizens of Bombay and 
the skill of English Engineers.” The Tansa works were 
finally opened in the year 1891-92 by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne who, referring to the magnitude of the 
achievement, congratulated Bombay upon the true 
measure of municipal self-government which she had 
been the first among all cities in India to introduce. 

-Another great work was the construction of the 
Prince’s Dock, the first stone of which was laid by the 

1 Sir. R. Temple’s Men and Events of My Time in India. 

’ Bombay, 1885-90, by Sir W. W. Hunter. 
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Prince of Wales in 1875. It was designed by Thomas 
Ormiston as part of a scheme for improving the whole 
foreshore of the harbour, and was finally opened on the 
I St January 1880, the earth which had been excavated 
during the process from an area of 30 acres being ap- 
plied to the further reclamation of the Mody Bay 
foreshore. Land reclamation was also steadily progress- 
ing. Fifty acres of swamp at Sion and Kurla were 
reclaimed with town-sweeping and converted into a 
garden ; a part of the foreshore rear “ the Wilderness ” 
was reclaimed by a member of the Petit family ; the 
Flats near Tardeo were being rapidl)’ filled up by the 
Municipality ; and a considerable area near Arthur Road 
was rendered fit for building operations. Tramway 
communication was instituted between 1872 and 1877. 
Some attempt at this form of communication had already 
been made in Colaba in earlier years, but a properly orga- 
nised system was not projected till the date of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse’s administration. By 1880 the Company’s 
line had reached from the Fort to Girgaum, Byculla and 
Grant Road. Throughout this period also the Muni- 
cipality was actively engaged in widening old streets, 
opening new roads, setting aside new sites for burial- 
grounds, extending the lighting of the city and opening 
public gardens, such as the Victoria Gardens opened in 
1873 and the Northbrook Gardens opened in 1874. 
Systematic drainage of the island was also taken in 
hand. “ Much had already been done,” wrote Sir 
Richard Temple in 1882, “at great cost and labour for 
the drainage of the city. Still a mass of sewage entered 
the harbour to the great detriment of all concerned. 
So additional drainage works were undertaken for divert- 
ing the sewage to a quarter where it would not be hurt- 
ful. ” A comprehensive scheme had been prepared by 
Mr. Pedder, the Municipal Commissioner, and Major 
Tulloch, R. E., and this w'^as scrutinized and reported 
upon by a special Commission in 1878. As a result 
of the Commission’s report the Municipal Corporation 
resolved in the same year to commence the scheme 
immediately and raised a loan of 27 lakhs for that 
purpose. 
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The progress of Bombay between 1870 and 1880 is 
summed up by Sir Richard Temple {1877-80) in the 
following words ‘ The City of Bombay itself with its 
vast and varied interests, and its fast growing import- 
ance, claimed constant attention. The police, under the 
able management of Sir Frank Souter, was a really 
efficient bod)' and popular withal. The public structures, 
begun or designed under Sir Bartle Frere’s administra- 
tion, were advanced towards completion ; and although 
these showed a goodly array, still not a year passed 
without several new buildings being undertaken, as the 
demands of an advancing community in a great seaport 
are incessant. The stream of native munificence con- 
tinued to flow, though somewhat diminished in com- 
parison with former times by reason of agricultural and 
commercial depression consequent on the famine. A 
marble statue of the Queen had been erected by the 
Native community on the Esplanade. Sir Albert Sas- 
soon presented to the city a bronze equestrian statue 
of the Prince of Wales, in memory of the visit of His 
Royal Highness. The new Sailors’ Home, built partly 
through the munificence of Khande Rao, Gaekwar of 
Baroda, in honour of the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh had become a noble institution. 
The new Wet Dock, accommodating the largest ships, 
was named the Prince’s Dock, because the first stone of 
it was laid by the Prince of Wales. 

“ The elective principle had been introduced into the 
Municipality of Bombay by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald and 
established by Sir Philip Wodehouse, and I found it to 
operate advantageously. The citizens and ratepayers 
exercised their franchise judiciously, electing- good and 
able men, Europeans and Natives, to serve on the Muni- 
cipal Corporation. 

“ The resources of Bombay were tested when in 1878 
an expeditionary force was despatched to Malta. Within 
fourteen days after the receipt of orders from the 
Governor-General in Council (Lord Lytton), the Bombay 
Government, of which Sir Charles Staveley, then Com- 

^ Sir R. Temple’s Men and Events of My Time in India. 
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mander-in-Chief, was a member, despatched 6,000 men 
and 2,000 horses, with two months’ supplies of provisions 
and six weeks’ supply of water. They all arrived 
at their destinaMon in good condition, and after some 
months returned equally well ; still the risks attending the 
navigation of the Red Sea, in sailing ships towed by 
steamers, caused us anxiety.” ' 

The first decade of the period under review (1880-90), 
during which Sir James Fergusson and Lord Reay held 
the office of Governor in succession, was characterized 
by much activity in Municipal administration, by the 
further growth of the island trade and by large public bene- 
factions. During Lord Reay’s tenure of office a new 
Municipal Bill was passed, which not only served to con- 
solidate the enactments of 1865, 1872 and 1878, but also 
introduced alterations designed to systematize the 
prosecution of drainage works and water works, the 
registration and assessment of properties, and the ex- 
pansion of education. Street-widening and urban im- 
provement were actively prosecuted during the decade, 
nearly a lakh of rupees being spent on the former object 
during the year 1889-90 more than 12 lakhs were 
sanctioned by the Corporation in 1882 for the completion 
of a scheme of surface-drainage and storm-water 
drainage ; the Matunga leper asylum w'as founded in 1890 
chiefly through the exertion of Mr. H. A. Acworth, 
the then Municipal Commissioner; the Joint Schools Com- 
mittee, which is charged with the task of educating the 
masses, came into existence ; the Victoria J ubilee Techni- 
cal Institute was founded in 1887; and much good work 
was accomplished in the matter of communications, the 
erection of hospitals, and the general sanitary admini- 
stration of the city. But the improvement of Bombay 
was not permitted to devolve wholly upon the Muni- 
cipality. In January 1888 Sir Dinsha Petit offered 
more than a lakh for the construction of a hospital 

^ Ce erity in the desp ch i f expeditions has ever been a 
feature of the Bombay Hockjard and Marine, as for example in 
1801 when Sir D. Baird started for Eg'\ p anr in . . . 1^*99 when 
men, hordes and stores weie shipped to South Africa with extra- 
ordinary despatch. 

® Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 
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for women and children as an extension of the Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy Hospital ; he founded a patho-bacteriological 
laboratory in connection with the Parel Veterinary 
College, and sub.scribed handsomely towards the founda- 
tion of a g5'mnastic institution ; and he also presented 
Government with the properly known as the Hydraulic 
Press, valued at 3 lakhs, in exchange for the Elphin- 
stone College buildings which were converted into 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. Bai Motlibai, 
widow of Mr. Naoroji Wadia, founded an obstetric 
hospital in connection with the Sir J. J. Hospital ; Mr, 
Framji D. Petit gave nearly a lakh of rupees towards the 
foundation of a Laboratory in the Grant Medical College; 
the Allbless family established an obstetric ward in the 
Cama Hospital and quarters for the lady doctors of the 
Cama Hospital ; and Mr. S. C. Powalla founded a 
gratuitous charitable dispensary in the Fort. Besides 
donations for medical objects by Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, 
Mr. Cama and Mr. Dwarkadas Lallubhai, funds were 
provided by a Farsi lady for the establishment of an ani- 
mal hospital at Parel which was opened by Lord Uufferin 
in 1884, an anglo-vernacular school for poor Parsis was 
opened with the help of Mr. Byramji Jijibhoy in 1890, 
and a handsome fountain was erected in Bazaar Gate 
street by a charitable Parsi to the memory of Bomanji H. 
Wadia.' 

Among the institutions and landmarks of the island, 
which owe their existence to the actim of the Bombay 
Government during these years, are the Victoria Terminus 
of the G. 1 . P. Railway^ and the European Hospital, 
which was erected on the ruins of ihe old h'ort St, George 
and to which Lord Reay, on laying the foundation-stone 
in February i88g, gave the name i f St. Geo'ge’s 
Hospital. The Government Central Press building, 

^ Bombay, 1885—90, by Sir W, W. Hunter ; Edwardes’ Kise of 
Bombay. 

“ The Victoria Terminus, G. I. P. Railway, is situated on the 
original site of the old Mumbadevi temple near the Phansi Ta ao 
or Gibbet Pond. The old temple was removed by Government in 
1760 to allow space for fresh fortifi. aiions. a new shri e being 
erected by a Sonar, Pandurang Shivaj , in the city proper. The 
oi l gi 'bei remained till 1805, when it was re-erected close to the 
Umarkhadi Jail. 
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which subsequently became the Elphinstone College, and 
the Presidency Magistrate’s Police Court on the Es- 
planade were also commenced during these years. Nor 
were the defences of the harbour forgotten. In 1884 the 
Press pointed out that they were practically useiess, 
Colaba Battery being untenable, the turretships out of 
order, and the batteries at Middle Island, Cross Island, 
Malabar Hill and Breach Candy being wholly inefficient. 
In the following year a new scheme of defence was 
sanctioned and was carried into effect by the year 1890. 
The Port Trust, which, in spite of yearly reductions of 
dues, showed a steady surplus of revenue between 1880 
and 1889, was responsible for the construction of a new 
light-house in 1884 and of the Victoria Dock, of which 
the first sluice was opened by Lady Reay in February 
1888. The Merewether Graving Dock was subsequently 
projected and opened by the Governor in 1891. 

With the exception possibly of the year 1889-90, the 
commercial prosperity of the island increased year by year 
and was referred to by Lord Reay in the following terms at 
the Jubilee celebrations of 1887. “ The prosperity of Bom- 
bay,” said His Excellency,“is one of the most remarkable 
events of the Victorian reign. Its internal appearance 
is as much changed as its external condition. It is one 
of the most beautiful towns of the Empire, if not of the 
world. Its sanitary condition is also vastly improved. 
Fifty years ago the exports amounted to nearly 60 
millions of rupees and the imports to little more than 47. 
In 1885-86 the exports amounted to more than 419 
millions and the imports to nearly 440 millions. In 1885- 
86 the value of cotton exported amounted to more than 
84 millions of rupees, of pulse and grain to more than 
43 millions. The Municipal income has risen from 18 to 
42 lakhs. The Prince’s Dock %vould do credit to any 
port in the world.” The growth of the mill-indu-try 
during this decade was responsible for the further colo- 
nization of the northern areas of the island : and the 
industrial population which flocked from the Deccan and 
Konkan found work not only in the cotton-spinning 
factories but also in the flour-mills and workshops which 
sprang into existence at this date. Complaints regard- 
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ing the smoke-nuisance were for the first time brought 
forward in 1884 ; the Millowners’ Association were re- 
ported in 1883 to be about to despatch travelling agents 
to open up new markets for Bombay piece-goods in 
Europe and Africa ; and in 1890 a Factory Commission 
had perforce to be appointed for the regulation of female 
and child labour. A strike of female operatives in the 
Jubilee Mill was reported by the daily papers of '.890 ; a 
monster-meeting of mill-hands was convened at Parel in 
the same year to protest against the closing of factories 
for eight days in the month; and by 1890 the Tardeo, 
Parel, Byculla, Nagpada and Chinchpugli sections of the 
island had expanded by the forward march of industrial 
enterprise into the populous dwelling-places of a huge 
immigrant labour-population. 

To one visiting Bombay after a long absence, the change 
in the appearance of the city must have seemed extraordi- 
nary. “ Bombay of to-day” remarked Sir Edwin Arnold 
in 1886 “ is hardly recognizable to one who knew the 
place in the time of the Mutiny and in those years 
which followed it, Augustus said of Rome, ‘ I found 
it mud ; I leave it marble’ ; and the visitor to India 
after so long an absence as mine might justly exclaim, 
‘ 1 left Bombay a town of warehouses and offices ; I 
find now a city of parks and palaces.’ ” The expansion of 
the population went hand in hand with the growth and 
adornment of the island. All the tribes of Western 
India seemed to have flocked to Bombay like the 
Adriatic tribes who sought refuge in the city of the 
lagoons and settled in certain definite areas according to 
traditional belief, social instincts or tribal affinities. 
The Parsi sought the home of his ancestors in the 
Fort or Dhobi Talao ; the Yogi and Sanyasi found a 
resting-place near the shrines of Lakshmi, Kali or the 
God of the Sand (Walkeshvar) ; the Goanese and Native 
Christian were never absent from Cavel, the old home of 
early converts to Roman Catholicism ; the Julhai silk- 
weaver sought Madanpura ; the grain-merchants were 
a power in Mandvi ; the Bene-Israel owned their Samuel 
street and Israel moholla ; the dancing-girls drifted to 
Khetwadi and Byculla, “ the scarlet woman” to 
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Kamathipura ; in the Nall Bazaar and Umarkhadi lived 
the Sidis ; in Parel, Nag-pada and Byculla were mill- 
hands from th« Konkan and labourers from the Deccan ; 
many a Koliwadi, from Colaba to Sion, sheltered the 
descendants of the aboriginal fishing-tribes of Bombay ; 
the Musalman was a power in Mandvi, Chakla and 
Umarkhadi ; the Arab haunted Byculla ; and in Girgaum 
the Brahman had made his home. This huge popula- 
tion of more than 800,000 lived in perfect contentment 
under the rule of perhaps the greatest monarch the 
world has ever known and contributed largely to es- 
tablishing Bombay’s position as the Gateway of India. 
“This great Empire” said Lord Reay in his 
speech of 1887 “ was never more united than it is at 
this Jubilee ; but the maintenance of that unit n will 
require a continuous and united effort. It is a noble 
inheritance and the utmost sagacity and wisdom will 
be required to keep it unimpaired. With God’s blessing 
vouchsafed as in the past it is possible. In an epoch 
when those who are least able to answer the question 
ask cui bono at every turn it was reserved to the Queen- 
Empress to make of the throne the institution which 
forms the chief link between England and the Colonies 
and India, where of all our institutions it is the one most 
reV' red and loved by the mass of the people. Institu- 
tions lose vit ditv or gain it, not so much hy their in- 
trinsic merits or demerits, as by the character of the 
persons w'ho work them. The Queen not only leaves 
to her descendants a great empire, but the invaluable 
example of the means by which the throne can be en- 
deared to subjects among whom we count every variety 
of creed and race.’’- 

The history of the last few 3 ears has been overshadowed 
b\- the presence of the plague, which first appeared in 1896 
in a chawl near the Masjid bridge and wrought the 
greatest havoc between that date and the opening 
of the 20th century. Yet in spite of the fact that repeated 
epidemics have seriously diminished the population, 
have engendered emigration from the citj- in some years 
^ EdwVirdes' Rise Bombay, p. 328. For a brief account of 
Bombay m 1890 see Sir E C K. Ollivant’s papers in the Transac- 
tions of the seventh International Con.arress (London, 1891). 
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on an unprecedented scale, and have on occasions affected 
very adversely the course of trade, the city has on the 
whole prospered and has found opportunity for advancing 
her position in the world’s eye- The g-reat Tansa Water- 
works and two well-known hospitals were opened (1892) 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne before the scourge made 
its first appearance ; the Archduke Ferdinand paid a visit 
to the city in 1893 ; technical schools and orphanages 
were opened and mills and factories increased in numbers 
before the close of the last century: while since that date 
an industrial and agricultural exhibition has (1904) been 
held upon the Oval ; a great fancy fete was organized 
by Lady Northcote in aid of the Countess of Dulferin’s 
fund ; the Prince and Princess of Wales visited the city 
in November 1905; immense new dockworks have been 
projected and commenced, and many another project 
testifies to the recuperative power of the city and to the 
fact that the troubles which characterized the close of 
the 19th century hav'e inflicted no permanent harm 
upon it. 

The year 1897 may be said to have marked the zenith 
of Bombat ’s misfortunes. “It w'as one of sorrow, not for 
Bombay alone, but for the whole continent; and Sir Allan 
Arthur, speaking of the plague, famine, earthquake, cy- 
clone, rioting, sedition and frontier warfare, which had 
darkened the political and financial horizon, characterized 
that year as the blackest in the whole history of India. 
In one week only of that year 10,000 persons fled from 
the island of Bombay ; and the condition of the city 
seemed to appro.ximate to that of Constantinople in the 
sixth century, when, according to Procopius, thousands of 
persons died within three months at the seat of Govern- 
ment. In 1898 occurred plague-riots and a strike of dock 
and railw'ay labourers and cartmen, which produced a 
w'eek’s paralysis of trade. The early months of 1899 
were marked b)' a fresh exodus of inhabitants; the 
death-rate of later months was augmented by an influx 
of famine-stricken and diseased paupers. Matters im- 
proved not at all in 1900 and 1901 ; for with the 
passing of the winter months the epidemic again 
sw'ept through the city and the people fled from the 
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unseen death. The mill-industry also suffered severely 
during the closing years of the 19th century. The year 
1897 witnessed the wholesale flight of mill-operatives 
from the island, open bidding for labour at the street- 
corners, and the shattering of the tie hitherto binding 
the emplo) er and the employed. And no sooner had this 
trouble been obviated in some degree by the growing 
confidence of the industrial population than the agents of 
the local industry had to face the inevitable consequences 
of over-production. Between 1891 and 1898 the total 
number of factories in the island rose considerably in 
spite of the belief that a tail in silver had exercised an 
adverse influence upon the trade and in spite of the fact 
that the China market — the chief outlet for Bombay’s 
production — was being rapidly glutted. In 1899 the 
position of the industry was, in the words of the late Sir 
George Cotton, “ most critical,” and by the end of that 
year nearly all the mills were closed for three days out 
of the seven and some were wholly idle. The twentieth 
century has, however, witnessed a reversion of this order 
of things ; the cotton-trade has shown marked signs 
of improvement and a considerable fillip to local weaving 
has been accorded by the swadesht ’pro^pa.ganda. of Native 
politicians. At the present moment (1909) there are 
no grounds for despondency regarding the staple industry 
of the island. 

From time to time the public sentiment has been stirred 
by events of a more fleeting but more sensational charac- 
ter. In April 1891 two young Parsi women were, so far as 
enquiry showed, thrown from the Rajabai Towner. On 
disc ’Very one w’as found to be dead and the other so 
seriously injured that she died almost immediately. The 
Coroner’s jury returned a verdict of “guilty of murder.” 
A Parsi, who was subsequently tried by the Sessions 
Court, was acquitted by an unanimous verdict of a 
special jury. No further clue was ever obtained to a 
mystery which for some time exercised a marked effect 
upon the public mind. 

On the I ith August 1893 a very serious Hindu-Muham- 
madan riot took place. Fears of an outbreak had been 


‘ Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. 
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prevalent for a few weeks previously ; and shortly after 
midday on the date mentioned a large concourse of 
Muhammadans issued from the Jama Masjid and with 
shouts of Din Din commenced to attack a Hindu 
temple in Hanuman lane. Within a very short time the 
whole of Parel, Kamathipura, Grant road, Chinchpugli, 
Mazagon and Tank Bandar were given over to mob-law. 
The tumult was enormous. Not only did the Musalmans 
attack all Hindus they met ; but the latter retaliated and 
both sides rounded on the police. Sticks and stones 
were the only weapons employed by the rioters but they 
were used in many in.stances with murderous effect. 
About4p. m., two companies of the Marine Battalion 
arrived in the city at the demand of the Police Com- 
missioner, and they were followed by the rest of the 
corps, by the 5th Native Infantry, by the European 
Regiment, a battery of Artillery and the Bombay Light 
Horse. The troops were posted in different parts of the 
disturbed area ; but fighting still continued, and a 
detachment of the Native Infantry was so furiously 
attacked near the Sulliman chauki in Grant Road that 
it was forced to fire on the mob. Little care was 
taken by the Muhammadans to limit their aim to the 
enemies of the Faith, and passing tram-cars and con- 
veyances were freely pelted irrespective of the race of 
the passengers. The crowds, raging from street to 
street, desecrated Hindu temples, broke the idols, and 
inflicted savage assaults on the Hindu population ; the 
“ chilli-chors ” or bullock-reckla drivers stormed the 
Hindu quarter of Kumbharwada, and the Julhais attack- 
ed the Pardeshi milk-sellers and set fire to the buffalo- 
stables in Agripada. The rioting and looting continued 
on the 12th in all parts of the city, and casual assaults 
and murders took place also on the 13th .August ; but 
from the evening of that day tranquillity gradually 
supervened. The damage done to temples and mosques 
amounted to three-quarters of a lakh, exclusive of the 
value of property stolen, and eighty persons died as a 
result of injuries received during the rioting. About 
1500 arrests were made by the police. One feature of 
the disturbance, which might have had a serious effect 
2-13 
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upon the city’s meat-supply, was the refusal of the 
Bandora butchers to slaughter any animals ; but this 
danger was obviated by the prompt action of Mr. Douglas 
Bennett, Superintendent of the municipal markets. The 
main cause of the outbreak was the infection spread by 
riots which had broken out in other parts of India, 
particularly those at Prabhas Patan, and an uneasy 
feeling amongst Muhammadans that the followers of the 
Prophet were suffering at the hands of the Hindu popu- 
lation. An impression that their religion needed special 
protection and that the European system of administra- 
tion tended to increase the influence of the Hindus at 
their expense seems to have been the predisposing cause 
of one of the worst outbreaks of violence ever known in 
Bombay. 

The year 1898 witnessed another serious riot, which 
occurred on the gth March and resulted from a sudden 
'out break of hostility against the measures adopted by 
Government for the suppression of plague among one of 
the most ignorant and fanatical sections of the Musal- 
man community. The trouble commenced with an at- 
tempt on the part of a plague-search party to remove a 
suflFerer from the house of a Julhai in Ripon cross road. 
The Julhai community thereupon turned out armed with 
sticks and commenced to attack a body of police which 
had been sent to keep order and protect the authorities. 
The order to fire was given by a Presidency Magistrate 
(Mr. Dastur), who had himself received a blow from a 
stone, and this had the effect of dispersing the Julhai 
population for the time being, but within a short space 
of time the uproar spread to Bellasis, Duncan, Babula 
Tank, Grant, Parel, Falkland and Foras roads, where 
many Hindus were celebrating the last day of the Holi 
festival by idling and drinking. .Attempts were made to 
set fire to plague-hospitals, two European soldiers were 
murdered in Grant road, the gallow.s-screen near the 
jail was burned down and a serious attack was made 
upon the fire-brigade station at Babula Tank road. On 
this occasion also the Muhammadan butchers struck 
work and were only persuaded to continue on duty by 
the action of Mr. Bennett, who journeyed to the 
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slaughter-houses with a small posse of men from the 
native infantry and taught the refractory a sound lesson. 
Another feature of the disturbance was the attack by the 
mob of isolated Europeans, several of whom were pro- 
tected in the pluckiest manner by Muhammadan and 
other Natives of the lower classes. The naval, military 
and volunteer forces were fortunately called out on the 
first sign of disorder and by the 10th March peace was 
restored. The casualties resulting from the rioting were 
ig killed and 42 wounded, while 247 persons were arrest- 
ed, of whom 205 were convicted and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

The night of the 23rd March 1904 (the fifth day of the 
Muharram) marked the outbreak of a serious riot be- 
tween the Sunni Muhammadans of the city and the 
Shias (Bohras). Casual fighting between the Bohras 
and their antagonists occurred up to the 27th March (the 
Kaial-ki-rat), and the authorities were forced to cancel 
the license for the procession from Rangari moholla, 
the inhabitants of which had engineered several assaults 
upon the Bohra population. This engendered a sullen 
disposition among the Sunnis, which culminated in a re- 
fusal to take out their tabuts for immersion and in attacks 
upon the police and the public. A panic commenced tC' 
manifest itself among the Bohras at the same time, and 
the Police Commissioner thereupon decided to call out 
military aid. By the ist April the disturbances quieted 
down, and the troops, consisting of the men of the 
Cheshire Regiment, the Royal Artillery, the Railway 
Volunteers, the Light Horse and H. E. the Governor’s 
Body-Guard, were gradually withdrawn. The number 
of persons injured was 34. 

Once again at the Muharram of 1908 the latent 
antagonism between the Sunni and Shia Muhammadans 
flamed forth. On the morning of the 13th February a 
fracas took place between a Shia tabut-procession com- 
posed of Julhais, Mughals, Khojas and a few Bohras and 
some Sunni Muhammadans congregated in a mosque in 
Falkland road. The news of the encounter quickly- 
spread and resulted in a general refusal of the Sunni 
Musalmans to take out their tabuts in procession. This 
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in turn let loose several thousands of low-class Muham- 
madans who usually accompany the procession ; and they 
proceeded to sow the seeds of disorder in various parts 
of the bazaar. Spasmodic attacks were made upon the 
Shias until the later part of the afternoon when serious 
rioting took place in Parel road and the police were 
forced to fire upon the mob. This practically put an end 
to the disorder ; but the military were called out in the 
evening and remained posted in various parts of the 
disturbed area until the following day. ' 

Meanwhile in spite of repeated visitations of plague, 
spasmodic outbursts against law and order and occasions 
of commercial depression the city has increased in extent 
and wealth. The City Improvement Trust, which was 
founded by Lord Sandhurst in 1898, has done a great 
deal towards the improvement and rebuilding of insani- 
tary areas like Nagpada and is at the present date {1907) 
engaged in the prosecution of schemes which will not only 
open up the most crowded parts of the city but will also 
render fit for occupation and development the large area 
of low-lying agricultural land which extends from Parel to 
Sion on the east of the island. The Port Trust is at work 
upon new docks and wharves which will very greatly 
alter the character of the eastern side of the island, 
rendering the port far more capable of dealing with a 
foreign trade that shows every sign of expansion. The 
Municipality in its turn is interesting itself in schemes 
designed to meet the wants of a population which has 
rapidly increased since 1901 and which is likely to increase 
even more rapidly as the building-area is extended and 
the projects of the other urban bodies are brought to 
completion ; and the Government of Bombay on their side 
are discussing the various alterations in the face of the 
island necessitated by the increase of population, the 
growth of trade and industries and the existing lack of 
space and communications within the occupied area. 
The city and island is unquestionably now entering 

^ The orderly course of events was again disturbed in July 
1908, when the mill-hands of the industrial quarter rioted in con- 
nection with the arrest and conviction for sedition of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. 
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upon an era of great change, economical and social ; new 
ideas, new wants are being voiced ; and in all pro- 
bability it will not be many years before old landmarks 
which date back to the time when Bombay was but a 
thriving town, will have been swallowed up for ever in the 
countless thoroughfares of a huge city boasting of all 
the most modern improvements that the wit of man has 
devised. The spirit of Aungier still watches over the 
island ; and his famous words “ The city w'hich by God’s 
help is intended to be built ” still serve as a guiding 
motto to those in whose care Providence has placed one 
of the finest possessions of a world-wide Empire. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Governors of Bombay. 


As'jumcd charjve 
of office. 


I Sir Abraham Shipman , 


HumphrcN Cooke 


Sir Gervase Lucas 
Captain Henry Gary 
Sir George Oxenden 
Gerald Aungier 
Thomas Rolt 
Sir John Child, Bart, 


Bartholomew Harris 
Daniel Annesley 
Sir John Gayer 

Sir Nicholas Waite 
William Aislabic 
Stephen Strutt 
Charles Boone 


William Phipps 
Robert Cowan 

John Horne 
Stephen Law 
John Geekie 
William Wake ... 
Richard Bourchier 


5 Nov., 1666 

22 Afay^ 1667 

23 Sept. , ibfe 
14 July, 1669 
30 June, 1677 
27 Oct., 1681 


4 Feb., 1690 

10 May^ i6g4 
17 May, 16^ 

Nov., 1704 
Sept., 1708 

11 Ocl., iris 
26 Dec., 1715 


9 Jan-, 
to Jan. 1729 

22 Sept., 1734 
7 April, 1739 
75 174a 

26 Nov., 174a 
17 Nov., 1750 


Appointed ‘ General and Gov- 
I ernor’ on 19 March, 1662, but 
! was prevented from landing in 
^ Bombay by the Portuguese, and 
I died on the island of Angediva 
in October, 1664. 

Secretary to Sir Abraham 
i Shipman, succeeded him in com- 
mand, and came to Bombay as 
Governor in February, 1665. He 
remained in power till 5 Nov- 
ember, t666. 

Died 21 May, 1667. 

Officiating. 

Died, in Surat, 14 July, 1669. 

Died in Surat, 30 June, 1677. 

Governor and General, with 
his head-quarters in Bombay 
whither he moved from Surat on 
the 2nd May, 1687 and where he 
I died on the 4th February, 1690. 

I Keigwin ruled Bombay in the 
I King’s name from the 27th De- 
cember 1683 to the 19th Nov- 
ember 1684. (See pages 77 — 81 
of the History Chapter.) 

I Died in Surat, lo May, 1694. 

Officiating, 

I Bombay Governors (1694— 
1715) held the title of General. 


Officiating. 

On II Ma-ch, 1715 the Court of 
Directors resolved to appoint a 
President for Bombay, and on 
the i6th idem Mr. Boone was 
nominated to that post. (Pre- 
sident and Governor of Bom- 
bay). 

Dismissed the service of Gov- 
ernment. 


Officiating, 
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Name. 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

RL-marks. 

Charles Crommelin 

2S Feb., 1760 


Thomas Hodges 

27 Jan., 1767 

Died, 23 February, 1771. 

William Hornby 

26 Feb., 1771 


Rawson Hart Boddam... 

I Jan., 1784 

Appointed 3 September, 1784, 
under the Act 24 C»eo. III., 
Cap. 25, Governor of Bombay. 





Assumed charge on the 6 



January 1785. 

Andrew Ra?nsay... 

gjan,^ ijSli 

Officiating, 

Major-General William 

16 Sept. 1788 

Also Commander-in-Chief. 

Medows. 


Colonel Robert Aber- 

21 Jan., 1790 

Also Commander-in-Chief. 

cromby. * 

Proceeded to Madras on duty 
in August, .*793 and thence 
joined the Council of the Go-^ 
vernor General as Commander- 
in Chief in India on tfie 28 Oc-’ 
tober, 1793. 

George Dick 

26 Nov,, Jjg2 

Officiating. 

John Grijfilh 

g Not.’., tygs 

Officiating. 

Jonathan Duncan 

27 Dec., 1795 

Died, 11 August, 1811. 

George Brown 

ir Atig., is/r 

Officiating, 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart.. 

12 Aug., l8l 2 


The Hon. Mountstiiart 

I Nov., 1819 


Elphinstone. 



Major-General Sir lohn 

I Nov., 1827 


Malcolm, G. C. B. 



Lieut.-General Sir Tho- 

t Dec., 1830 

ANo Commander-in-Chief. 

mas Sidney Beckwith, 


Died, 15 January, 1831. 

K. C. B. 



John Romcr 

ly Jan., iSp 

Officiating, 

The Earl of Clare ... 

21 March. 1831 


Sir Robert Grant, 

17 March,l835 

Died, 9 July 1838. 

G. C. H. 


James Parish 

// July jS-jS 

Officiating, 

Sir J. Kivett-Carnac, 

31 May. 1839. 

' 

Bart. 


Sir William Hav Mac- 


Was appointed Ciovern^r of| 

naghton, Bart. 


Bombay by the Honourable thel 
Court of Directors, on the 4' 
August, 1841, but, before hei 
could take charge of his ap-; 
pointment, he was assassinated) 
in Cabul on the 23 December 
1841. ! 

George William Ander^ 

2S April, 1841 

Officiating. 1 

son. 



Sir George Arthur, Bart., 

9 June, 1842 


K. C. H. 

i 

Lestock Robert Reid 

6 A ug . , iSyj 

Officiating. 

George Russell Clerk .. 

23 Jan., 1847. 

Viscount Falkland 

I Mav, 1848 


Lord Elphinstone, G. C. 

26 Dec., 1853 

• 

H., P. C. 
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Name. 

Assumed charge 
of office- 

Remarks. 

Sir George RussellCIerk, 

11 May, i860 

(Second time). 

K. C. B. 

Sir Henry Bartle Ed- 

24 April, 1862 


ward Frere, K. C. B, 
The Right Hon« William 

6 March, 1867 


Robert Seymour Vesey 
FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip EdmondWode- 

6 May, 1872 


house, K. C. B. 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart 

30 April, 1877 


K. C. S. I. 

Lionel Robert Askburner, 

ij MarchyXSSo 

Acting Governor. 

C. S I 

The Right Hon. Sir 

2S April, 1880 

James Fergusson, 

Bart., K- C. M. G. 
James Broithwait Peile, 

»7 March, iSSj 


C. S. I. 

Lord Reay 

30 March, 1 885 


Lord Harris 

12 April, 1890 


Herbert Mills Birdwood, 

16 Feb., ligs 

Acting Governor. 

C. S. I. 

Lord Sandhurst 

18 Feb., 189s 

Lord Northcote, C. B 

17 Feb., 1900 


Sir James Monteath, K. 

S Sept., igo3 

Acting Governor. 

C. S 1 . 

Lord Lamington,G.C.M. 

12 Dec., 1903 

G., G.C. I.E. 

John William Pitt Afuir* 

2$ TulVs 1007 

Acting Governor.^ K^C.SJ. 

Machenzie^ C.S.I. 


(1909.) 

Sir George Sydenham 

18 Oct., 1907 


Clarke, G.C.M.G., 

G.C.I.E. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

Members of the Bombay Council since 1784. 

( Excepting Commanders-in-Chief). 


Name. Assumed charge Remarks. 

01 omce. - 


Robert Sparks ... ... 6 Jan., 1785 Resigned, 8 January, 1789. 

Richard Church... ... 26 March, 1785 Resigned, February, 1787. 

Andrew Ramsay ... 9 April, 1787 Acted as Governor, 9 January 

to 6 September, 1788. 

John Beaumont ... ... 9 Jan., 1788 Died, 16 February, 1788. 

David Carnegie 16 Feb., 1788 Resigned, 17 February, 1792. 

George Green 6 Sept., 1788 Died, 26 February, 1790 

George Dick ... ... 26 Feb., 1790 Acted as Governor from 26 

November, 1792- Removed 
from Council, 1795* 

Daniel] Crokatt 18 Nov., 1791 Removed from Council, 28 

April, 1795. 

William Lewis 17 Feb., 1792 Resigned, January, 1795. 

Daniel Seton 15 Jan., 1795 Resigned, 19 January, 1796. 

John Griffith ... .. 9 Nov., 1795 Acted as Governor, 9 November 

to 27 December, 1795. 
Resigned, 19 January, 1796. 

William Whiteliill ... 29 Feb., 1796 Resigned, 26 March, 1797. 

John Spencer ... .. 31 March, 179 Resigned, 26 March, 1797. 

Sir C. W, Malet, Bart ... 9 April, 1797 Resigned, 9 January, 1798. 

William Page 9 April, 1797 Resigned. 23 May, 1797. 

9 Jan., 1798 Resigned, 22 December, 180I. 

James Rivett 23 May. 1797 Died, 17 July, 1802. 

John H. Cherry 16 April, 1802 Died, 7 June, 1803. 

Thomas Lechmere ... 17 July, 1802 Resigned, 23 July, 1811. 

George Parry 13 Nov., 1803 Resigned, 10 December, 1803. 

I Robert Holford ... ... 10 Dec., 1803 Resigned, 18 September, 1804. 

Lewis Corkran 18 Sep., 1S04 Resigned, February, 1808. 

Robert Rickards ... 10 July, 1808 Resigned, 23 July, 181 1 . 

George Brown ... ... 23 July, 1811 Acted as Governor, 11 August 

1811 to 12 August, 1812. 
Resigned, 7 September, 1817, 

John Elphinstone ... 23 July, 1811 Resigned, 29 September, 1817. 

Alexander Bell 14 Oct , 1813 Resigned, 24 February, 1816. 

7 Sept, 1817 Period of office expired, 7 

September, 1822. 

G. L. Pendergast ... 12 Oct., 1817 Resigned, 8 July, 1823. 

Francis Warden ii Jan., 1819 Resigned, 9 October, 1819. 

29 Jan., 1823 Retired from Council, June, 1828. 

Henry Shank ... 13 Oct., 1822 Resigned, 27 November, 1822. 

Richard T. Goodwin ... 8 July, 1823 Period of office expired, 8 

July 1828. 

James J. Sparrow ... 23 Nov., 1825 Resigned, 3 May, 1826, 

4 June, 1828 Died, 2 October, 1829. 

John Romer i 9 July, 1828 Acted as Governor, 17 January ' 

to 21 March, 1831. Resigned,! 
January, 1832. 
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Name. \ 

1 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

William Newnham 

8 Oct , 1829 

James Sutherland 

I March, 1831 

Edward Ironside ... 

James Parish | 

9 Oct., 1834 

I March, 1836 

George \V. Anderson ... 

1 

8 March, 1838 

1 

1 John A. Dunlop ... 

1 James H. Crawford ••• 

25 July. 1838 

28 April, 1841 

, Lestock R. Reid 

I March, 1844 

1 

‘ John P. Willoughby 

28 April, 1846 

1 David A. Blane 

I March, 1849 

j Alexander Bell 

; John Warden 

^ James G. Lumsden 
i Arthur Malet 

28 April, 1851 

9 July, 1853 

28 Feb., 1854 

J 7 April, 1855 

’ Henry W. Reeves 
j William E. Frere 

; '.6 Aug., 1857 
^ 7 April, i860 

I Jonathan D. Inverarity. 
1 Barrow H. Ellis 

24 March, 1862 
i 13 April, 1865 

Claudius J. Erskine 
Samuel Mansfield, C.S. I, 

31 Oct,, 1865 
' 14 May, 1867 

j Henry P. St. G. Tucker. 

7 April, 1869 

i Alexander Rogers 

1 26 June, 1872 

James Gibbs 

7 April, 1874 

Lionel R. Ashburner, 
C.S.I. 

28 June, 1877 

I Aug., 1877 

Edward W. Ravenscroft, 
C S. I. 

James B. Peile, C.S.I. - 

15 April, 1879 

, 23 Dec., 1882 


i 


Remark''. 


Period of office expired, 8 
October, 1834. 

Period of office expired, i 
March, 1S36. 

Resigned, January, 1838. 

Acted as Governor, ii July, 
1838 to 31 May, 1839. Re- 
signed, March 1841. 

Acted as Governor, 28 April, 
1841 to 9 June, 1842. Re- 
signed, February, 1844. 

Resigned, 31 May, 1839 

Period of office expired, 28 
April, 1846. 

Acted as Governor, 6 August, 
1846 to 23 January, >847 
Period of office expired, i 
March, 1849. 

Period of office expired, 28 
April, 1851. 

Period of office expired 28 
February, 1854. 

Retired, 29 June, 1853. 

Left India, 28 September, 1854. 

Resigned, August, 1857. 

Period of office expired, 7 

April, i860. 

Resigned, 12 March, 1862. 

Period of office expired, 7 [ 

April, 1865. 

Resigned, 14 March, 1865. 

Became Member of Supreme 
Council, 14 May, 1869. 

Resigned, 14 May, 1867. 

Period of office expired, 13 

May, 1872. 

Period of office expired, 7 

April, 1874. 

Period of office expired, 26 
June, 1877. 

Period of office expired, 7 

April, 1879. 

Temporary. 

Confirmed. Acted as Governor, 
13 March to 28 April, 1880. 
Resigned the service, 23 
December, 1882. 

Resigned the service, 28 
March, 1884. 

Acted as Governor, 27 to 30 
March, 1885, Became tempo- 
rary member of Supreme Coun- 
cil, 9 April, 1887. 
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Name. 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

Maxwell Melvill 

James B, Richey, C.S.I. 

8 April, 1884 
27 Oct , 1886 
IS Aug., 1887 

Raymond West 

John G. Moore ... 

12 Nov. 1887 

19 March, 1890 

Charles H, Pritchard, 
C.S.I. 

9 Nov., 1890 

Herbert M. Birdwood... 

i 24 April, 1892 

Arthur C. Trevor 

16 Nov., 1892 

J. K. Spence 

J. Nugent 

25 April, 1896 
12 Julj-, 1896 

Sir E. C. K. Ollivant, 
K.C.I.E. 

H. E. M. James, C.S.I. 

24 April, 1897 1 
29 July, 1898 j 


J. Monteath, C.S,I. 


E. McG.H. Fulton 
Sir J. W. P. Muir-Mac-I 
kenzie K.C.S.I. 


Sir S. W. Edgerlev, 
K.C.V.O., C.I.E. 


6 Au" , 1900 


24 April, 1902 
6 Aug., 1905 


:i April, 1907 


W. T. Morison 28 July, 1907 

J. L. Jenkins, C S.I. ... ii Nov. 1907 


Remnrlvv. 


Died 5 August, 1887. 

Temporary. 

Confirmed'. Resigned, 19 
March, 1890. 

Resigned, 24 April, 1892. 

Tempoiar}' to 9 November, 
1890. 

Became Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, 3 Decem- 
ber, 1892. 

Acted as Governor, 17 Febru- 
1895. Period of office 
expired, 23 April, 1897. 

Became Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, » May. 
1896. 

Temporary to ii July, 1896. 

And temporar}', 12 April, 1895 
to 24 April, 1896. Died 5 
August, 1900. 

Retired, 24 April, 1902. 

Temporary to 21 January, 
1899; and again from 23 
April to 13th October, 1899- 

Acted as Governor, 5 Septem- 
ber, 1903 to 12 December, 
1903. Retired. 6 August, 
1905. 

Retired, 21 April, 1907* 

And temporary, 6 September 
to 12 December, 1903. Act- 
ed as Governor, 28 July, 
1907 to 18 October, 1907. 

And temporary, 15 October, 
1904 to 7 April, 1905. Re- 
tired, 16 March, 1909- 

Temporar}*. 

Temporary. Confirmed, 4 
March, 1909. 



CHAPTER VII, 


Judicial 

System 

{1661-1727). 


JUSTICE AND PROTECTION. 

No code and no law-courts appear to have existed in 
Bombay during the period of Portuguese supremacy. 
Mention is made at the time of the cession of the island of 
a judge-ordinary, an attorney, a mayor and a magistrate : 
but these were probably officials from Bassein, and 
whatever causes arose in Bombay were doubtless heard at 
Bassein, where there was a Rela?ao or Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

A certain vague legislative and judicial authority was 
granted to the East India Company by the Charter of 
1600 ; and this was followed by a somewhat more explicit 
grant from Charles II who ceded Bombay to the Company 
in full sovereignty, with power to make laws and to ad- 
minister justice according to the laws of England.* It 
empowered the Company to establish under their common 
seal “ any laws whatever for the good government of 
Bombay and the inhabitants thereof and the same to 
revoke as they think fit.”= Up to the time when 
Charles II ceded Bombay to the Company, no attempt to 
introduce a judicial system had been made ; for the Com- 
missioners appointed to receive the island from the Crown 
representatives reported to the council at Surat that a 
judge-advocate was necessary “ for deciding the causes of 
meum and tuum among these litigious people, who are 
more particular than the French themselves, but are over- 
ruled by the civil law for the declaring of which such a 
person is indispensably necessary.” 3 

The first systematic attempt to introduce courts of law 
was made by Gerald Aungier on his first arrival in Bombay 

I Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part III, 13, Auber p. 228. 

Royal Charter of March 27, 1668. 

“ Commissioners to Surat, October 30th 1668. 
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in 1669-70.' After investigatingf the charges against 
Captain Young, the Deputy-Governor, of tyranny, irreli- 
gion and drunkenness, Aungier published in 1669 the 
Company’s regulations for the civil and military adminis- 
tration of ihe island and formed two courts of judicature, 
the inferior court consisting of a civil officer of the Com- 
pany assisted by native officers who were to take cogni- 
zance of all disputes under 200 xeraphins, and the superior 
court composed of the Deputy Governor in Council, who 
took cognizance of all civil and criminal cases with the 
title of Judge of the Courts of Judicature. “ The latter also 
served as a court of appeal and was empowered “ to re- 
ceive, try and decide all actions treasonable, felonious, 
capital or criminal which in any way related to the public 
government and civil polity of the island and the Company’s 
interest and estate thereon as well as all suits and actions 
between persons for lands, goods and sums of money 
above the value of 200 xeraphins. Agreeably to the 
English law all trials before the superior court were heard 
before a jury, and except in matters of the gravest kind no 
appeal lay from it to any higher tribunal. The inferior 
court appears to have been separated into two benches, 
one of which met in the Custom House (near the present 
Town-Barracks) every Friday at 8 a.m. and the other met 
in the Mahim Custom House every Wednesday at the 
same hour. Each bench was presided over by the customs- 
officer of the Company,'with five native justices as asses- 
sors/ Small fees were levied by these courts ; a code of 
laws for their guidance was published in Portuguese and 


I Hamilton writes: “ He (Aungier) brought the face of justice to 
be unveiled and erected a formal court where pleas were brought 
in and debated.” 

’ The Surat Council, writing to the Court of Directors on 30th 
March, 3670, speak of law's being published for civil and military 
Government, and “we gave the people a taste of your justice by 
the trial of several cases to their great satisfaction.’’ They speak 
also of the appointment of two courts of judicature, the lower 
consisting of some of the country justices, “ with whom one of your 
customers is always to preside ” and taking cognizance of all 
cases under Xs. 200, with an appeal to an upper court. These 
courts sat on fixed days once a week and oftener in emergency. 

" Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part III, 2 , 

■* Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. HI. The native justices' ap- 
pointments were honorary. 
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Kanarese ‘ ; and “Perbes ” (Prabhu clerks) were appointed 
to conduct their clerical work. The island was divided 
“ into two distinct precincts, one comprehending Bombay, 
Mazagaon, and Girgaon, and the other Mahim, Parel, Sion, 
Varli and the Puckerys (pakhadis) thereunto belonging,” 
and to each parish was appointed a constable “ who for an 
ensign of his office shall carry a staff tipped with silver and 
the Company’s arms thereupon engraved, and shall attend 
the courts as necessity requires.” = 101670 a court for 

the administration of martial law was formed by Aungier, 
consisting of the Deputy Governor and three military 
officers, and to this court Fryer doubtless referred in 1675 
in the words : — “ The government here (Bombay) now is 
English. The soldiers have martial law, the freemen 
common, the chief arbitrator whereof is the president with 
his consul at Surat ; under him is a justiciary and court of 
pleas w’ith a committee for regulating affairs and pre- 
senting all complaints.” s It was further decided that all 
Englishmen accused of grave offences should be deported 
to England for trial; ■* and that disputes between English 
and Portuguese should be decided by a jury, half English 
and half Portuguese. 

Among other appointments contemplated by Aungier 
were those of Procurator-General, Public Notary, Sheriff 
or Chief Constable, and of a salaried Judge. s The first 
three appointments were not created ; while as regards the 
fourth the Court of Directors declined “ to engage a judge 
versed in civil law, being apprehensive that such a person 
might be disposed to promote litigation and probably 

^ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. iii. At this date all proceed- 
ings of the lower courts were conducted in the Portuguese tongue. 
Aungier introduced English as the official court-language (For- 
rest’s Selections, Home Series, I, 55.) 

“ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, p. iii. The office of tip-staff to 
the Judges was only recently abolished. 

’ See also Bruce II, 272. 

This system was continued till 1685, when the Directors 
ordered English misdemeanants to be tried in India. 

“ Forrest’s Selections, Home Series I., 55. The proposal for 
a judge was made in 1670 ; the proposal for the other three offi- 
cials was made in February, 1671. In 1673 there was an attomey- 
at-law who looked after the Company's revenues and lands and 
defended the action and rights of Government before the law. 
He also acted as preventive oflScer and as storekeeper to the 
garrison. 
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might not obey the orders which the President and Council 
might find it for the interest of the company to give him.” 
They undertook, however, to send “ some persons who 
had received education in the law as civil servants without 
making the practice of the law their only object, and if 
they deserved well they might be appealed to as assistants 
to the courts of justice.” * By 1672 however, the need of a 
Judge had become so pressing that Aungier appointed one 
George Willcox to the office on the 8th August in that 
year, and gave orders for the final supersession of Portu- 
guese custom by the English law. - The Judge, whose 
salary was fixed at ;^i2o a year, was kept fully employed ; 
for in addition to civil and criminal work, he -was in charge 
of the register of probate of wills and “ inventories of 
dead men’s estates.” Aided by two justices, he held his 
court in a room near the Fort, two days a week being 
allotted to civil work, and one day a month for the hear- 
ing of criminal cases. ^ After the death of Willcox in 1674 
the question of appointing a full-time Judge was again dis- 
cussed by the Court of Directors, who finally decided in 
1675 that the appointment was necessary. .Accordingly, Mr. 
Thomas Niccolls was chosen to fill the post on a salary of 
;^I20 a year, payable quarterly, together with allowances 
of “a horse or palanquin, a sombrera or sunshade boy 
and one new gown a year.” * To guide him at the outset 
of his duties, the Council at Surat despatched the following 
instructions to Bombay on the 8th February, 1676 : — “As 


Bruce II. 279. 

“ Bombay Council to Surat, 12th July, 1672. The Directors sent 
out the Statute Book and other law books in December 1672, and 
with the help of these, Willcox framed a rough code of civil pro- 
cedure. — (Forrest’s Selections I., 64). Willcox died of fever on 9th 
August, 1674, much lamented. It is doubtful whether Portuguese 
law was ever really recognized after the cession (see Sir E. Perry’s 
judgment in the Advocate-General vs. Richmond. Perry’s Oriental 
Cases, p. 573.) 

“ Aungier’s Reports of 15th December 1673 and 20th August 
1674. Military cases were still dealt with separately ; for when 
Shaxton headed a mutiny of the troops in 1674, he was impeached 
before “a select court of judicature” by Captain Langford whom 
Anderson described as a pompous attorney. He and other muti- 
neers were tried by martial law. 

* Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. His title was Judge and Keeper 
of the Company’s Register (Bombay letter of 22nd January, 1677). 
He was also appointed esL-officio 4th in Council. 
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we desire that justice may be done, so we would have you 
take care that vexatious suits and contrivances laid by 
common barristers to disturb the quiet of good people 
may be discouraged and prevented. And let the judge 
know from us that we expect him to maintain the gravity, 
integrity and authority of his office, and that he doth not 
bring a disrepute on the court of Bombay by lightness, 
partiality, self-seeking or countenancing common barristers, 
in which sort of vermin they sa)’ Bombay is very 
unhappy.’'^ Niccolls’ tenure of office was not long — for he 
was suspended on the 20th August, 1677, for speaking 
disrespectfully to a jury ; - but it was remarkable for two 
trials for theft, which evoked a remonstrance from the 
Court of Directors. In the first case two natives were 
found guilt}- and executed, and in the second a European 
thief was punished with slavery. The Court of Directors, 
on receiving a report of these circumstances, laid down that 
theft was not to be punished with death and that Europeans 
were not to be sentenced to slavery.^ Niccolls was suc- 
ceeded by Captain Henry Gary, who was granted the 
title of Chief Justice, but had his salary reduced by the 
Surat Council to ^go a year.'' 

The latter arrangement was probably consequent upon 
Ihe complaint of the Bombay Council that they found 
great difficulty in obtaining good men to work as judges, 
and that “ the name sounds very great for the place.” 
In any case the appointment of Gary found little favour 
with the Court of Directors, who remarked that “ For as 
much as Yve are informed that the said Captain Gary is a 
Papist (although he sometimes goes to church) we do not 


* Forrest’s Selections (Home Series) I. 8i. Barristers may be a 
clerical error in the orig^inal for barrators. ** Common barratry *' 
is an old criminal offence at common law. 

“ “Twelve men who formed a jury at Justices ’ Hall brought in a 
verdict according to equity and good conscience, and were never- 
theless publicly checked and rated by the Judge who told them 
that they were men of large consciences. They asked to be 
exempted in future from the like duties except they can be pro- 
tected in the free discharge of their consciences.’’ 

’ Court to Surat, May 6th, 1685, The first execution in Bombay 
took place on 21st October 1674 when Corporal Lake was shot. 
(Douglas 1 . 74.) 

* Surat to Court, February- 6th, 1678 
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think him a fit person for judge ; and in the end, so far 
as contemporary records show, Captain Gary and Captain 
Keigwin were appointed joint Justices of the Peace and sat 
together with Messrs. Ward and Day “to hear all causes 
and try criminals.” The justice meted out at this period 
was distinctly mediaeval, as indeed it also was in England 
at this date. Theft, which was apparently a common 
offence, was punished with “ burning in the hand ” while 
a female misdemeanant was sentenced “ to be shaved and 
set on an ass and a soldier was sentenced to run the 
gauntlet for accidentally setting ore to a powder magazine. 
Gary himself is said to have ordered the appearance before 
him on a Friday of a mwn who had been executed under 
his own orders on the previous Tuesday : branding, 
mutilation and compulsory slavery in the docks or at the 
great Breach were common forms of punishment; and 
whipping was frequently resorted to.' 

In 1683, the year of Keigwin’s mutiny, Charles II 
granted a new <- barter to the Company in which it was laid 
down that a Court of Judicature should be established at 
such places as the Company might think fit and should 
consist of a person learned in civil law and two merchants, 
to be appointed by the Company.’' The President of Surat, 
or in his place the Deputy Governor of Bombay, was 
appointed Judge-Advocate, and no further appointments 
of a separate judge were made until after 1689, when the 
court established by the Charter of 1683 was finally 
closed . 3 The said Charter also authorized the establish- 
ment of Admiralty jurisdiction in India, with the object 
of enabling the Company to seize and condemn the ships 
of the Interlopers ; and, in view of the fact that the 
Deputy Governor was unable to deal successfully with 
mercantile and maritime cases, a special Admiralty judge 

^ Court to Surat, March 19th, 1680. This information as well 
as other details have been taken fr m \ir, P B. Malribari's 
M.S History of “ Bombay in the making:.’* As late as 1779 ‘ 
Robert Butler was sentenced by court-martial to receive i»ooo 
lashes, and in 1774 ^ woman was sentenced to be burnt for com- 
mitting murder. 

* Auber, 228. 

• Bruce. Anderson's English in Western India. 


a-14 
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for Bombay was appointed by the King.' The first in- 
cumbent of the appointment was Dr. St. John, who arrived 
at Bombay in 1684, but, being prevented from landing by 
Captain Keigwin and his mutineers, had to betake himself 
to Surat.” His commission authorized him to hold court 
at Bombay with two merchants (servants of the Company) 
as his assessors, to have cognizance of all admiralty cases 
within the limits of the Company’s territory, and to draw 
a salary of £200 a year “with allowances from, the 
Company’s table .” 3 .\pparently however Dr. St. John 
was not satisfied with acting solely as judge of a maritime 
court, and claimed Jurisdiction in purely civil matters 
also. This arrangement was perforce allowed during the 
continuance of Keigwin’s mutiny ; but after the revolt had 
been quelled and affairs at Bombay had become more 
tranquil. Sir John Child took the first opportunity to restrict 
Dr. St. John’s jurisdiction and appointed John Vaux judge 
of civil and criminal courts.^ This enraged St. John so 
greatly that, according to Bruce, he threw in his lot with 
the interlopers and had consequently to be suspended by the 
Court of Directors in 1685.* Who succeeded him is not 
definitely known, though possibly Dr, Davenant held the 
post for a short time ; and the only reference to the 
.Admiralty Court subsequent to his suspension is contained 
in a letter of August 27th, 1688, from the Court of ujrector.s 
to Bombay in which they complain that “ the fees of our 
Admiralty Court are grown to an exorbitancy and the 
delays are extreme,” and ordered the Bombay Council to 
revise the scale of fees and regulate the business of the 
court. 

Meanwhile the course of civil and criminal justice ran 
far from smoothly. Sir John Child’s mismanagement of 

* Letters Patent, 9th August 1683, 

” Dr. St. John to King, September 20, 1684. 

” Bruce, II., 496, 497. 

In 1686 there were no law-books. The Directors were asked 
lo send out a .statute book for the use of Vaux, but refused, saying 
that civil law and martial law were to be used. 

‘ St. John complained that he had received no salary as Civil 
Judge, and that Vaux knew no law. Court to Surat, May 6th, 1685. 
Child sletter ofcist April 1685. Heis stated to have finally retired 
from Bombay in 1690. It is not at all certain that St. John was 
actually suspended by the Directors, 
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the Company’s affairs, Keigwin’s mutiny, the rivalry of 
the old and new East India Companies and t^ie Midi’s 
bombardment of Bombay, all contributed to sp upset the 
administration that after Vaux’s suspension from service 
no judge was appointed for over a decade,' and legal work 
was performed in a very unsatisfactory manner by the 
Governor and Council. “ At the opening of the eighteenth 
century judicial functions were exercised by a civilian 
styled Chief Justice, and in important cases by the 
President in Council, these two officials being the only 
Justices of the Peace for the whole island . 3 Thus, in 
1719 Parker served as Chief Justice as well as Deputy 
Governor and Accountant,'' and he was succeeded in 1720 
by J. Braddyll, whose quarrel with the Reverend Richard 
Cobbe led to the latter’s departure from Bombay. This 
system, which continued until 1728, when the Mayor’s 
Court was established, cannot be described as successful. 
Neither the Chief Justice nor the President and Council had 
any thorough knowledge of the law' ; there w'ere no codes 
except the two rough compilations framed in .Stingier .s 
time ; and justice was consequently extremely arbitrary. 
In 1726 the Court served at one and the same time as a 
civil, criminal, military, admiralty and probate court ; 
it even framed rules for the price of bread and the wages 
of “ black tailors . ”5 In the latter respect conditions 
were not far different from those in England, where the 
Justices of the Peace settled the price of bread and the 
regulation of wages. The Directors of the Company were 
naturally desirous of keeping the administration of justice 
in their own hands and therefore asked for the establish- 
ment of a Mayor’s Court to deal with ordinary civil and 

^ Court to Surat, February nth, 1693. “ We have been in such 

a miserable weak condition upon Bombay that we have not been 
able to erect any court of judicature or admiralty.” 

'* Bombay to Court, Dec. i8tb, 1697. In 1^6 the Bombay Govern- 
ment were expecting “a person learned in laws, qualified fora 
judge, whereby we may erect a court of judicature." (Materials, 
III, 7). Legal work at this date was performed by the Governor 
and Council. 

Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 326. 

■* Parker entered a strong protest against Mr. Boone’s torture 
of Govind in the famous case against Rama Kamati. 

* P. B. Malabari’s M.S History of “ Bombay in the making.’’ 
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criminal work Connected with the court of this date 
(1720-27) were the Vereadores,' a body of native func- 
tionaries who looked after orphans and the estates of 
persons dying intestate, and who also audited accounts 
like a panchayat. About 1726 they were granted certain 
judicial powers which they retained until 1775. They 
may possibly have to some CKtent taken the place of the 
native tribunals whicli up to about 1696 were responsible 
for administering justice to Indian inhabitants of the 
island. “ 

The chief causes celcbres^X the opening of the eighteenth 
century were the trial of Rama Kamati, the Shenvi, for high 
treason in 17183 and the trial of two English mariners of 
the Barrmgton for mutiny in 1726. In the former case the 
accused was found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, and most of his property was confiscated or pur- 
chased by the Company, including cocoa-nut orchards and 
rice-lands valued at Rs. 58,000, and a warehouse in the 
bazaar, 86 feet long, valued at Rs. 6,000, the upper portion 
of which was transformed into a court of judicature/ In 
the latter case the accused were also convicted and sen- 
tenced to be flogged, the more guilty of the two being 
also imprisoned for six months. 

The locality of the court of judicature was changed 
several times between 1668 and 1727. At the outset jus- 
tice was dispensed in the Custom House ; but in 1671 
Aungier decided that “ a fair common house, wherein 
might be appointed chambers for the courts of justice, 
warehouses and granaries for corn and ammunition, and 
prisons for several offenders " should be built. Counsels of 
economy from London resulted in restricting the building 
to simply a court-house, which was commenced in 1671 and 
completed by the close of 1676. Meanwhile in 1675 the 

1 Vereadores : Verifiers or Certifiers. They also acted as 
siipervisois of repairs and superintendents of the bazaar, and had 
certain p.dice duties. DaCunha states that Vereador meant 
l^rocurator or Attorney. 

= Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part III., 7. Kazi Ebrahim 
was appointed, in 1694, “ chief judge and decider of all differences 
in the Moois on the Island." 

• See History , Chz pter VI, s»/rn. 

* Forrest II, 2C. 
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court of justice was accommodated in a hired house, 
which in the following year was turned into a hospital, the 
court being transferred to the Deputy Governor’s house in 
the Castle, which was purchased from a Portuguese lady 
for Rs. 2,400. On the completion of Aungier’s court- 
house in 1676 the courts of justice were moved into it, and 
there remained until the year 1720. The remains of this 
court-house, which is known as Mapla Por, are still to be 
seen on the west side of Bohra Bazaar street, about three 
hundred yards north of the north-west corner of Elphin- 
stone Circle, and constitute the oldest relic of British 
dominion in Bombay.* In 1720 the court and town-hall 
were again removed to tlie warehouse of Rama Kamati, 
mentioned above, which stood at the corner of Bazaar Gate 
street and Dwarkadas’ lane ; and in this building justice 
was dispensed until 1786, when Hornby House, the present 
Great Western Hotel, was converted imo a court-house. 

At the close of the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- Mayor's 
tury the judicial system in Bombay was so ineffective that Court (17*7 
the Court of Directors m ide a representation to the king,' 
in which they emphasized the need of “ a competent power 
and authority at Madras, Bombay and Fort William 
“ for the more speedy and effectual administering of 
justice in civil cases and for the trying and punishing of 
capital and other criminal offences and misdemeanours, ” 
and begged permission to establish a Mayor’s Court at all 
three centres. His Majesty complied with their request 
and on the 24th September >726 issued a new Charter 
creating Mayors’ Courts at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, 
each consisting of a mayor and 9 aldermen, eight of 
whom (includit.g the mayor) were required to be natural- 
ised subjects of the British Crown and the other two 
subjects of any friendly nation. The aldermen were to be 
selected from the principal inhabitants of the place, were 
to hold office for life unless suspended for misconduct and 
were to elect the mayor annually from amongst their 
number .3 The court was declared a Court of Record and 
was empowered to hear civil cases of all kinds, subject to 

3 For farther details, see Bombay Gaxetteer Materiab Part 111 * 

' Aaber. 

* Bombay Qoarterljr Review, III., 1856, 326-*8. 
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an appeal . to the Governor and Council.* The Charter 
further authorized the Governor and Council to hold quar- 
ter sessions for the trial of all offences except high treason , 
the President and five senior members of Council beinu 
created Justices of the Peace and constituted a court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery.® Decrees of the 
Governor’s court involving sums less than i,ooo pagodas 
(Rs. 3,000) were declared to be final, and in the case ot 
larger amounts appeals were authorized to the Privj- 
Council. Suits of this character were to be tried according 
to the English law.-^ 

The new Charter did not reach Bombay until February 
1728. “On the loth of that month it was publicly read on 
the recently built pier in the presence of the Europeans 
and leading native inhabitants. The President and 
Council, Sheriff, Mayor and Aldermen then took the oaths 
of allegiance, after which the President harangued the 
assembly, pointing out to all the value of their new privi- 
leges and setting before the members of the corporation 
the duties which they had that day undertaken to dis- 
charge.”* William Henry Draper was appointed the first 
Mayor on a yearly salary of Rs. 500, while the aldermen 
were granted a monthly allowance of Rs.‘ 12, which w^as 
subsequent!}' raised to Rs. 14, to covet the expense of 
attendance in Court. Two attorneys were appointed, one 
of whom acted as registrar, and the expenses of the court 
were defrayed by fees on .summonses, bail-bonds, decrees, 
and so forth. 

I The Mayor’s Court was further empowered to grant probate 
of wills and administer intestate effects. 

® In 1798 this court consisted of the Governor, Commander-in- 
chief, two Councillors and one Registrar. 

In 1753 ^be Charter was renewed with a reservation in favour 
of Natives of their own laws and customs. 

-• Bombay Quarterly Revie v, III, (1856) 326-28. 

’ For details of fees, see Bombay Gazetteer Vol. xxvi, Part III., 
p. It and foot-note. At the outset the Mayor and two senior 
Aldermen were appointed Treasurers And Cash-keepers of the 
Court. But m 1747 this duty was handed over to the hewly-created 
office of Account int-General. There was also attached to the 
Court a Coroner, whose pay in 1748 was Rs. 12 a month, and at 
some indeterminate date a Marshal was appointed, whose salary' 
in 1741 was fixed at Rs 28-3-75, “payable by the county” (Bombay 
Gazetteer Materials, III., 21), In 1798 one James D. Richat:dson 
was “Coroner and Scavenger ” (Bombay Almapac, i.TgS;.;, 1 
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The Mayor’s Court had to encounter all the jealousy and 
prejudice which stand in the way of new institutions., and 
they bitterly complained that the chief officers of Govern* 
ment were the worst obstacles to their administration of 
justice. Lowther, the Chief of Surat, being called upon 
by them to execute a commission for examining witnesses 
bluffly questioned their authority, and did not even condes- 
cend to treat them with courtesy. Government, it is true, 
took up their quarrel on that occasion and reprimanded 
the chief, but at other times they interfered with the court’s 
action and fettered its proceedings. The consequence was 
that although the Mayor’s salary was Rs. 625 a year, 
the same as the old Chief Justice had drawn, and the 
office would under ordinary circumstances have been 
coveted by senior civilians as a valuable addition to their 
emoluments and influence, it yet became so difficult to find 
qualified persons for the post that frequently no candidates 
were forthcoming on the 20th December, the day fixed for 
election. After repeatedly re-electing the Mayor as often 
as his term had expired, it became necessary to raise the 
fine for refusal to serve from Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 ; and this 
again led to disputes between the Court and Government, 
each insisting upon their supposed right to enforce this 
penalty. Government however in this instance agreed to 
waive their claim until a reference could be made to the 
Court of Directors and proper regulations be received. The 
aldermen were apparently disposed to treat their duties 
equally lightly and had to be granted in 1740 a special palan- 
quin dlowance.in order to secure their punctual attendance. 

“ The Mayor’s Court stood alone ” ; remarks a writer in 
the ‘ Bombay Quarterly Review,’ “ if it looked round it felt 
that it was despised ; if upward to Government, it 
complained of being thwarted and frowned down. With 
the humbler classes indeed or the vulgar, as their worships 
styled uncovenanted offenders, a few decisive measures 
had taken effect, and although they could not be taught 
respect, they could at least be forced into silence. When 
Mr. Mayor and his Aldermen went into public and peram- 
bulated the streets, they kept their ears open, noted down 
offensive remarks upon their judicial conduct, and did not 
fail to make the culprits atone for their insolence before 
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the injured tribunal. By such means utterers of irreverent 
jests, murmurers and severer critics were effectually awed, 
and we do not any more hear the Court complaining of the 
wit and censoriousness of discontented libellers. Em- 
boldened by this success they seem to have thought it also 
possible not only to prevent the vexatious interference 
of Government but to render themselves independent of its 
authority. They had no more knowledge of law than 
could be derived from a manuscript book of instructions 
sent them by the Court of Directors ; yet they were 
impatient of all advice and control, arrogating to themselves 
the right to occupy a position similar to that since 
conceded to the Supreme Courts. When called by 
Government to render an account of all sums deposited by 
suitors, they did it imperfectly and with reluctance ; then, 
without consulting as usual the President and Council, 
appointed a young and inexperienced man to the office of 
their Accountant-General. Being required to explain their 
accounts in detail, they took no pains to draw up any 
statement, but simply referred Government for informa- 
tion to some of their members who were also Members 
of Council, and when this discourteous recusancy was 
represented to them, openly disavowed submission to the 
President and Council. In acting thus they defied the 
Charter by which they were appointed ; for according to 
its provisions, the Court of Directors, and by consequence 
the officers to whom their authority was delegated in 
India, were empowered to regulate the affairs of the 
mayor’s Courts at the three Presidencies. And of course 
they excited the just indignation of the President and his 
Council, with the exception of two members, Sanders the 
mayor and Anthony Upton, an alderman, who although 
they admitted that the court’s letters were couched in dis- 
respectful and indecent language, maintained that its re- 
sistance to the orders of Government was lawful.” 

Dissension reached its height in the matter of the 
“ cow-oath, ” which the Mayor’s Court imposed upon all 
Hindu witnesses, and which was most strongly objected to 
by all the castes in Bombay.' As the public remonstrances 

' The witness was made to take hold of a cow’s tail in court 
and swear to speak the truth. 
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passed unheeded, the natives proceeded to out-caste all 
who gave evidence in this manner before the Mayor’s 
Court, and Government were at length obliged to step in 
and make a reference to the Court of Directors about 1746. 
In 1747 the Directors, on the advice of the law-officers of 
the Crown, ordered, to the great satisfaction of the native 
community, that the cow-oath should no longer be 
imposed. The criminal justice which the court dealt was 
unduly severe in most cases and occasionally marred by 
partiality. The ordinary punishment for petty thefts and 
larcenies was whipping which was either inflicted at a cart’s 
tail as the delinquent was led round the town-wall, or else 
at the public whipping-post before crowds of spectators on 
a market-day. Felony, as in England at this date, was 
a capital crime, and when Mr. Jenkinson’s escritoir was 
robbed of 15 guineas by his slave-boy in collusion with his 
horse-keeper, the wretched Alexander and Fakirrao were 
both sentenced to be hanged*. On the other hand, when 
George Scott, a member of Council, justice of the Peace, 
Marine Paymaster and Keeper of the Custom-house at 
Mahim, was convicted of the grossest oppression of three 
natives for the purpose of extorting Rs. 10, he was merely 
fined ;^5 and deprived of his commission as a Justice 
of the Peace. ^ Another class of case which figured in the 
records of the proceedings of the Mayor’s Court was that 
in which the prisoner was charged with “fascination.*” 
Thirty years earlier {1729) an ignorant woman named 
Bastok had been convicted of curing diseases by witchcraft 
and sentenced “to receive eleven lashes at the church 
door.” So far as can be gathered, the culprits were not 
punished for being witches but for causing terror by 
pretending to be so, — an offence which even in these days 
is punishable under the Indian Penal Code By 1760 the 
gentlemen who administered justice in Bombay no longer 

* Bombay Quarterly Review, III, 326-328. Forrest (Home 
Series) Vol II, pp. 4(9-13. 

’ Bombay Quarterly Review, IX, 176-183. Scott, knowing that 
the Court of Direi tors would not deal so leniently with h m, re- 
signed the Company'.*, service after publicly accusing the Govern- 
ment of being just as bad as himself. 

* Fascination or bewitchment is derived from fascinum.the 
amulet which Roman women wore round their necks to ward off 
the evil eye. 
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feared the Black Art themselves ; but they had no objec- 
tion to acting upon the convictions of natives and were 
ready to punish any whom the voice of scandal or of 
public opinion pronounced to be sorcerers. Even the 
Government itself felt constrained to issue a proclamation 
on the subject in 1754, declaring that “whereas Callia 
and Custam, inhabitants of Worli, have been convicted of 
fascination by the evidence of several people and by their 
own confessions, which tending greatly to disquiet the 
minds of the people, the President and Governor 
by and with the advice and consent of his Council 
in order to prevent such a pernicious practice in 
future, hath thought fit to ordain and direct the 
said Callia and Custam to be publicly flogged at the 
cart’s tail through this town, Worli and Mahim ‘ and 
to deter others from such an evil custom in future, that 
all persons whatever who have any suspicion of any one s 
practising this evil act, must make a declaration thereof, 
otherwise he will be deemed equally culpable with the 
delinquents. On the contrary, any making a discovery 
shall be entitled to a reward of ten rupees, to be paid 
by the caste to whom the offender belongs ; and that no 
person may presume to plead ignorance hereof, the said 
President and Governor hath caused this notice to be 
published by beat of drums and affixed at the usual 
places.” 

The defects in the working of the Mayor’s Court had 
become so patent by the middle of the eighteenth century 
that the Court of Directors were obliged to request the issue 
of anew Charter on the 8th January i 753 > which re- 
established the Mayor’s Court and repealed the provisions 
of the earlier Charters regarding the powers of the Gover- 
nor and Council as a criminal court. The Mayor’s Court 
was thereby limited in its civil jurisdiction and was 
forbidden to entertain suits between natives of Bombay 
except with the express consent of the parties whi'e the 

T Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, 22. According to Morley 
the natives of Bombay -were never actually exempted frt^ 
the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court. By the Charter of 1726 the 
right of electing the Mayor had been given wholly to the Aider- 
men. By the new Charter of 1753 the Aldermen were obliged to 
nominate two persons for the office of whom one was to be chosen 
by the Governor. . ■ 
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jurisdiction of the Governor’s Court in criminal matters 
was limited to offences committed within Bombay and 
the factories and places directly subordinate to it. 'I'he 
new charter also created a Court of Requests for the 
summary disposal of small causes (not exceeding 5 pago- 
das or Rs. 15 in value), to consist of from 8 to 24 
Commissioners and authorized the Court of Directors 
to frame rules and bye-laws for the working of the court. 

The Court accordingly issued certain rules for this and 
the other courts and also appointed eight commissioners 
of the Court of Requests, with instructions to continue 
holding office for a certain fixed period and to arrange 
for three of their number to sit every Thursday. ° 

Rules of procedure for the Mayor’s Court were also drafted 
in 1763 and approved, with certain alterations by the 
Court of Directors in 1767. The other most noticeable 
events of this period were the issue in January 1761 of a 
commission to the President and Council to try pirates, 
and the ratification of an agreement whereby the Chief of 
Mahim was permitted to act as arbitrator in disputes 
between residents of that area, who were desirous of 
avoiding the trouble, delay and expense of a suit in the 
Mayor’s Court, subject to the proviso that if the parties 
omitted to act in accordance with the award of the 
Chief of Mahim execution could only be enforced by the 
Mayor’s Court. 3 

The history of the judicial system up to the opening of 
the nineteenth century proves plainly that the meritorious 1823). 
attempts of the Company to establish satisfactory Law- 
Courts were negatived by the extreme vagueness of the 
various Charters issued for that object. And even after 
the Recorder’s Court had been established, the Judges 
appointed from England were staunch whigs, who had 
sat at the feet of Burke and imbibed a violent prejudice 

^ It appears from a letter of I7i;3 from the Court of Directors 
that they had long been considering the establishment of such a 
court. Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III. 

‘‘ Bombay Gazetteer, Materials III. 23, for details ; also iiui, pp. 

31 — ^40. The first Commissioners were Charles Waters, C. White- 
hill, Swann, Geekie, J. Ryley, N. Staricie, R. Broi^iton, John 
Jones, S. Lacey. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, 44. 
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against the Company. It was the vague provisions of the 
Charter which were really responsible for the belief 
generally prevailing at the end of the eighteenth century 
that “the Mayor’s Court did not sufficiently provide for the 
due administration of justice in such a manner as the 
state and condition of the Company’s settlement at 
Bombay required The Mayor’s Court was accordingly 
abolished and replaced by a Recorder’ s Court, composed 
of a Recorder who was to be a barrister of live years’ 
standing appointed by the Crown, the Mayor and three 
aldermen of Bombay. The Recorder, who drew an annual 
salary of ;^js,ooo, was President of the Court, and out of 
the nine aldermen of Bombay three sat with him by turns, 
three for each term: and the Court was invested with the 
whole civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court 
and the Court of Oyer and Terminer. Its jurisdiction also 
extended to ecclesiastical and admiralty cases, and all 
British subjects resident within the territories subject to 
the Bombay Government, as also those resident in the 
territories of Native Princes in alliance with the Govern- 
ment, were amenable to its jurisdiction. 

The first Recorder of Bombay was Sir William Syer 
who arrived in 1799 and presided over the new Court 
“ with much integrity and skill” until his death in 1802.’ 
Under his auspices the functions of barrister and attorney 
were separated and the respectability of the Bar was 
enhanced by the arrival of several English barristers ; 
while in 1800 he urged the Board of Directors to appoint 
a professional gentleman to settle indictments and pro- 
secutions in the criminal court and to act as an advocate 
of paupers.' By 1803, when Sir James Mackintosh suc- 
ceeded Sir William Syer, the Recorder’s Court was com- 
posed of the following officials excluding the Recorder 
himself, the Mayor and nine aldermen : — A Prothonotary 
on the plea side ; a Registrar for equity and eccle.siastical 
and admiralty matters ; a Master in Equity ; a Clerk of 
the Crown ; a Solicitor for the Honourable Company ; a 

^ Preamble of the Charter of 1797. 

’ Sir James Mackintosh’s Life and Letters ; Bombay in the days 
of George IV by Drewitt ; Bombay Courier, 9th October 1802. 

• Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, 57. Mr. Cleaser was appoint- 
ed to this office. 
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Solicitor for conducting Crown prosecutions ; a Clerk of 
small causes and an Attorney for conducting pauper causes; 
a Sealer ; a Kazi ; a Pandit ; 3 barristers ; 3 public 
notaries admitted by the Ecclesiastical Court of Canterbury; 
and seven advocates, attorneys and proctors. There were 
four terms on the plea side and four sessions of Oyer, 
Terminer and Gaol Delivery every year.' Among other 
events of Sir W. Syer’s tenure of office were the 
establishment in 1799 of mofussil courts, which were 
subject to the supervision, control and appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Governor in Council up to 1820, and the 
establishment of a Small Causes Court for the rei,overy 
of debts not exceeding Rs. 175.“ On Sir W. Syer’s 
death in October 1802, the Recorder’s office was held 
for a few months by a junior member of the Madras 
Court, pending the arrival of Sir James Mackintosh, 
who assumed office in June 1803 and served until 
November 5th, 181 1 . 3 He was in turn succeeded by 
Sir Alexander Anstruther (»8ii — 1819), Sir George 
Cooper (1819-20), Sir William Evans (1820-21) and 
Sir Edward West (1822 — 1828). 

Justice at this period was administered partly according 
to the English law and partly according to Hindu and 
Muhammadan institutes. All inhabitants of the island 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the Recorder’s Court ; 
but a court of Panchayats existed in modified form in 
Bombay, “where it had survived every other judicial 
institution,” and most of the castes in Bombay possessed 
a permanent Panchayat which decided its petty disputes 
and framed bye-laws for its direction and government'*. 

^ Bombay Calendar, 1802. 

® The juriisdiction of this Court was extended to debts of Rs. 350 
in i8»8, of Rs. 500 in 1850, of Rs. 1,000 in 1864, and ot Rs. 2,uoo 
in 18S2. For details of the Court of Petty Sessions, see Rule, 
Order and Regulation I of 1812. 

* Sir James Alackintosh (Life and Memoirs) wrote: — ** I have 
four terms for civil business and four sessions for criminals. Tlie 
number of. my days of attendance is about no in a year and 
I commonly sit three or four hours each day. I have found the 
business very easy ; indeed rather an amusement than a toil. The 
two barristers are gentlemanlike men. On court days, which 
are about one in four, 1 go to Bombay (from Parel), distant about 
5 miles.** 

^ Selections from East India House Records II. 
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The Recorder’s Court was not free from irregularities 
which were referred to in Sir E. West's first address to 
the Grand Jury in April 1823, and resulted to a great 
extent from the frequent vacancies caused by the death 
of successive Recorders* ; while he animadverted severely 
in 1835 upon the illegalities perpetrated by the Magis- 
trates of Police and the Court of Petty Sessions, which had 
been established in 1812.* His strictures, which were not 
wholly justifiable and were coloured by prejudice, appear 
to have fallen upon deaf ears, for three years later (1828' 
Sir J. P. Grant was obliged to expose the culpable neg- 
lect of duly by the Company’s magistrates and other 
officials. “ The calendar,” he said at the opening of the 
Quarter Sessions, “ is a heavy one. Several of the 
crimes betoken a contempt of public justice almost in- 
credible and a stats of morals inconsistent with any 
degree of public prosperity. Criminals have not only 
escaped, but seem never to have been placed in jeopardy. 
The result is a general alarm among native inhabitants. 
We are told that you are living under the laws of Eng- 
land. The only answer is that it is impossible. What has 
been administered till within a few years back has not 
been the law of England, nor has it been administered in 
the spirit of the law of England, else it would have been 
felt in the ready and active support the people would have 
given to the law and to its officers, and in the confidence 
people would have reposed in its efficacy for their pro- 
tection.”’ More than one celebrated case was heard by 
the Recorder’s Court during this period in the building 
now known as the Great Western Hotel, the most notable 
being the suit between a Parsi rice-merchant and the 
Bombay Government in the matter of a military contract,'' 
and the trial of Erskine, a Master in Equity and a Magis- 
trate, for countenancing frauds in his office. Another 
event, which brought Sir E. West into sharp conflict 
with the local bar, was his order that the fees charged 
by barristers in excess of the fees usually leviable 

^ Bombay in the Days of Georg-e IV by F. D. Drewitt. 

^ Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

* Ibid., pp. 60-bi. 
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in; England should be subject to the scrutiny and final 
decision of the Master in Equity and of the attorney. 

This decision led to the writing of a “ round robin ” to the 
Recorder, whoi eventually suspended all the barristers 
except one for six months. 

“The position of a judge sent out from England by the 
Crown — a “King’s” judge as opposed to the judge or 
magistrate of the East India Company ” remarks a recent 
writer,' “ was not an enviable one. The King’s judges 
were appointed to act as a check on the East India Com- 
pany and a protection to the natives of India against 
oppression and extortion, and they took an oath to 
administer justice without favour. Naturally enough, the ^ 
Company regarded them with suspicion and dislike, and Court, 
did all that was possible to restrict their powers and limit (1823-1861)1 
their jurisdiction.” This very biassed judgment of a 
modern writer must be accepted with the utmost caution, 
as being a survival of that whig spirit which prompted the 
unjustifiable attack upon Warren Hastings. But the fric- 
tion arising from the extraordinary attitude adopted by 
-Sir E. West, and other judges towards the Company, 
coupled with the fact that the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
composed of duly qualified judges appointed by the Crown 
itself, had aroused less friction than the Recorder’s Court at 
Bombay, led to an act being passed in 1823 abolishing' the 
latter Court and establishing in its place a SupremeCourt of 
Judicature, consisting of a Chief Judge and two other judges 
and framed on the model of the Supreme Court established 
at Fort William in 1773. The new Court was invested with 
full power and authority to exercise and perform all civil, 
criminal, equity, admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdicticn 
within the island of Bombay and the factories subordi- 
nate thereto ; it was invested with jurisdiction similar 
to the jurisdiction of the King’s Bench in England ; 
and generally was granted all the powers formerly ex- 
ercised by the Mayor’s Court and the Recorder’s Court. ’ 

The first Chief Justice of Bombay was Sir E. West,, 

* Bombay in the days of George IVby F. D. Drewitt, pp.^10. 

’ For further particulars see the “ Letters Patent establishing 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay bearing dale,8th Dec. 

1823*' — Bombay Education Society's Press, 1849. 
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then Recorder of Bombay, his colleagues, appointed by 
the Letters Patent, being Sir Charles Chambers and 
Sir Ralph Rice. Of the two latter Sir Charles Cham- 
bers alone eventually came to Bombay ; and the 
Supreme Court, thus consisting of him and the late 
Recorder, was duly opened on the 8th .Viay, 1824, after the 
formal taking of oaths and firing of guns.* At the ou<^set 
the intention of the Crown had been that the Supreme 
Court should act as a check upon the Company’s Govern- 
ment ; but this object was frustrated by continual cases of 
interregnum between 1828 and 1855, the court being com- 
posed on most occasions of a single judge only and having 
once been entirely closed for a month, and also by occa- 
sional examples of indecorum and maladministration.* 
Thus in 1829 Sir lohn Grant, Chief Justice, was embroiled 
in a violent conflict with the Bombay Government and 
closed the court suo motu ; in 1830, after the death of Sir 
J. Dewar, the sole Judge on the Bench, the Court was 
closed for a month ; in 1841, a great contempt case 
occurred, just prior to the arrival of Sir Erskine Perry and 
at a monient when Sir H. Roper was alone on the bench ; * 
while in 1858, the Court was again embroiled with the 
Bombay Government on the question wheiher the Police 
Commissioner had any legal right to remove a prisoner 
to Thana Jail without the sanction of the Supreme Court.* 
The friction which from time to time occurred was to some 
extent engendered by the fact that the Supreme Court had 

^ Drewitt's Bombay in the days of George IV, p ,44. One of the 
first cases with which the new Supreme Court was connected was 
the de ortation of Fair, the Editor of the Bombay Gazette in 1824. 
For details, see Ibid pp 145 — 54, 

“ To this epoch belongs the last case in which the public pillory 
was utilized as a penalty for perjury. 1 he pillor) , which was in 
charge oi the Senior Police Officer, was set up on the Esplanade, 
not far from the site of the present Municipsl Offices. In 1834. two 
Flintlus were fastened on the pillory by sentence of the Recorder’s 
Court and weie pelted by a troop of boys for about an hour with a 
mixture composed of red earth, cowdung, decayed fruit and oecom- 
posing eggs. At Intervals Iheir faces were washed by two low- 
cl ISS Hind. IS, and the pelting was then resumed amid a fanfaronade 
of horns blown by the Bhandari tr upe attached to the Court. 
iTimes of India, 22nd September 1844). This was the last in- 
stanceiof punish.uent in the pillory. The first execution of a Brahman 
took lace in 1846 and caused some excitement among orthodox 
Hindus. 

’ Times of India, 12th December, 1855. 

* Bombay Timas, 30th January. 185?. 
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nothing whatever to do with the ordinary administration of 
j'ustice in the mofussil. Cases decided by inferior judges 
outside the limits of Bombay island were referred as a 
matter of course to the Sadr Dewani Adalat and the Sadr 
Faujdari Adalat, which, though they were removed from 
Surat to Bombay in 1827, were wholly independent of the 
Supreme Court. ' The Sadr Dewani Adalat had no original 
jurisdiction, but its decisions were final except in suits 
regarding property worth more than Rs. 10,000, when 
an appeal lay to His Majesty in Council ; while the Sadr 
Faujdari Adalat was invested with the superintendence of 
criminal and po'ice matters in the mofussil and with power 
to revise all trials held by lower courts outside the island 
of Bombay. The inferior courts in the island of Bombay 
at this period were the courts of the Police Magistrates, 
including a court for the Mahim division opened in 1830, 
a court of Petty Sessions established in 1836, and the 
Small Cause Court which was modified by Act IX of 1850.° 

In 1861 the Supreme Court consisted of a Chief Justice and 
one Puisne Judge, i3advocates, 30 solicitors and attorneys, 
an Accountant-General, a Master in Equity and Taxing 
Officer, a Prothonotary and Ecclesiastical Registrar, a 
Clerk of the Crown, a Deputy Clerk of the Crown, a She- 
riff, Deputy Sheriff, Coroner, Deputy Coroner, an Attorney 
for Paupers, a Court-house Keeper and Crier, 2 Tipstaffs, 
a Marshal and a Deputy Marshal. 

The antagonism between the Supreme Court and the Court 
high officers of the Company in Bombay, which reached (1^1-1909). 
its zenith during the governorship of Sir John Malcolm, 3 


^ The Sadr Dewani Adalat in 1820 consisted of four Judges, 
a Registrar and an Assistant Registrar. The Sadr Faujdari Adalat 
which succeeded the old Provincial Court, consisted of four judges. 
When these courts were moved to Bomt ay in 1827, a court of 
appeal or court of circuit for Gujarat, subordinate to these two 
courts, was established at Surat. These courts were abolished in 
i86t. One of them held its sittings in the old house, belonging to 
the Byramji Jeejeebhoy family which stands opposite the Babala 
Tank and immediately east of the J. J. Hospital. 

* For further details see articles on the Presidency Magistrates 
and Small Cause Courts, pp 230-38 below. 

• Kaye’s Life of Sir John Malcolm. I have tried," wrote 
Malcolm, “ to deal some heavy blows at these dMgerons wbrici 
yclept Supreme Courts ; but they ore too essentiaL ..... 
to fised the rising spirit of the age for roe or any a»o to prevail 
against them." 

2-15 
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existed in more or less acute form until in 1858 
Queen Victoria took over from the East India Company 
the direct government of the country. This historic 
event was followed by the passing, on the 6th .August, 

1861, of an Act of Parliament abolishing the Supreme 

Court, the Sadr Dewani Adalat and the Sadr Fauj- 
dari Adalat, and establishing in their stead the High 
Court, vested with the entire jurisdiction, power and 
authority hitherto wielded by the three abolished 

courts. Letters Patent were issued on the 26th June, 

1862, and in August of that year the Court was for- 

mally Opened with six judges This number was 
increased to eight by Her Majesty’s order on the 

6th July 1S63, and five courts were formed, three 

on the Original and two on the Appellate side. On 

the 28th December 1865 Acts 28 and 29 Viet. c. 17 
were issued, empowering the High Court to join several 
causes of action after examination of the defendant and 
limiting its jurisdiction in the matter of infants, lunatics 
and insolvents to the Presidency of Bombay. They also 
empowered the Governor-General in Council to pass 
orders altering the limits of the jurisdiction of the several 
chartered High Courts and enabling the latter to exercise 
jurisdiction over native Christian subjects of Her Majesty 
resident in Native States. On the 30th November 1866 
the Judges issued a body of High Court rules. = Four 
years later (1870), in consequence of a decrease in the 
amount of original work the number of barrister-judges 


^ Seven including' the Chief Justice was the sanctioned number. 
A proportion of the places was reserved for members of the 
Civil Service who had served as judges ; and the Bench as a body 
was established as head of the judicial system in the Presidency , 
instead of as heretofore being appointed as a check upon the 
Government. The High Court was expressly empowered to 
superintend and frame roles of practice for all courts subject to 
its appellate jurisdiction. (Stephen's Minute, 1870). 

- They were comprised in seventeen chapters. The first eight 
relate to the Original side and consist of rules made subsequent 
to the establishment of the High Court. For various reasons 
no attempt has been made to revise the rules of the Supreme 
Court. Such of them as are still applicable to the High Court 
are kept in force by Chapter II, Section i. The ninth and 
following chapters relate to the Appellate side. They contain 
all the rules at present in force and have been compiled frOn* 
those issued between 1827 and 1866. • < ‘ 
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was reduced from 4 to 3 ; but, as the reduction led to a 
considerable increase of arrears, the appointment of an 
eighth judge was sanctioned at the close of 1872. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this addition to the strength 
of the Bench to open a fourth divisional court on the 
Original side. Meanwhile, as a result of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s policy of urban improvement, a new build- 
ing for the High Court was in course of construction, 
and in 1879 Hornby House (the present Great Western 
Hotel) was finally relinquished and the present High 
Court building on the Esplanade was occupied from that 
date.’ 

In civil matters the High Court is a court of appeal 
(a) from the judgment of one judge of the High Court or 
from the judgment of any Division Court, the members 
of which are equally divided in opinion and do not amount 
in number to a majority of the High Court, (6) from the 
decisions, except in cases where no appeal lies, of all 
civil courts under its superintendence. In criminal 
matters the High Court is, subject to the same limita- 
tion, a Court of Appeal from the decisions of all Sessions 
Courts, It is also a Court of Reference and Revision in 
cases decided by the criminal courts subject to its ajjpel- 
late jurisdiction. The High Court also exerci.ses the 
functions of an Insolvency Court, and possesses the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of an Admiralty and Vice-. 4 dmi- 
ralty Court in prize causes and other maritime questions 
arising in India. It has also been invested with testa- 
mentary jurisdiction and has matrimonial jurisdiction 
over Christians. One of the judges of the High Court 
officiates as judge of the Parsi Matrimonial Court. Matri- 
monial decrees by District Courts require the confirma- 
tion of the High Court. 

Ordinary original jurisdiction is exercised in matters, 
both civil and criminal, which arise within the limits of the 
city and island of Bombay. In virtue of its extraordinary 
jurisdiction the High Court may in civil cases remove and 
itself try any suit brought in any court under its superin- 
tendence, and may in criminal cases exercise jurisdiction 

’ The Bombay Law Reportei , Journal, III, 1901. 
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over all persons residing in places within the jurisdiction 
of any court subject to the superintendence of the High 
Court. 

The High Court at present consists of a Chief Justipe 
and 6 Puisne Judges. A temporary appointment of an 
extra judge was created in 1907 to dispose of appeals 
from the awards delivered under the Land Acquisition Act 
and to supervise the work of mofussil courts. This 
appointment has now (1909) been abolished. The law 
officers of the High Court are the Advocate-General, the 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs with two assistants, the 
Government Solicitor and Public Prosecutor, the Clerk of 
the Crown, the Government Pleader, the High Court 
Reporter. The Official Assignee and the Clerk of the 
Insolvent Court are appointed by the Chief Justice. The 
officers of the High Court are on the Original side the 
Accountant-General, the Administrator-General, the Master 
and Registrar in Equity and Commissioner for taking 
accounts and for local investigations and Taxing-officer, 
the Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admiralty Registrar 


^ head assistant of the Prothonotary's Office is grenerally 
Commissioner for taking; affidavits, and there is also an Assistant 
Commissioner for taking; accounts and Assistant Taxing’-officer. 
The designation of the Prothonotary appears to have been handed 
down from the time of the Supreme Court and probably also ot the 
Recorder s Court. The Prothonotary was an officer in the Courts 
of Common Pleas and Exchequer in England, and was subse- 
quently replaced by the Master under 7 Will. IV. and t Viet. 
Cap. 30 in 1837. Before the establishment of the High Court the 
Prothonotary was paid out of fees received. But after its estab- 
lishment it was decided to give the then holder of the office, 
Mr. Spencer Compton, a fixed salary of Rs. 2,500. The Chief 
Justice (Sir Matthew Sausse) stated that Mr, Compton deserved 
special consideration on account of the “ very novel, very onerous 
and very largely-increased duties imposed upon him by the recent 
change in ^ocedure. The Prothonotary at present is also Re- 
gistrar of Testamentary and Intestate jurisdiction and in that 
capacity disposes of all testamentary work of a non-contentious 
nature. Since 1902 the Prothonotary has also disposed of the 
major portion of the chamber-work which formerly used to be 
done by one of the judges sitting in chambers. The post ot Head 
Assistant to the Prothonotary was created in 1866, owing to a 
great increase of work. There are also two Deputy Registrars, 
who have to sit in Court. S.nce the death of Mr. C. W. L. Jack- 
son, Clerk to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, that post has been 
amalgamate with that of the ist Deputy Registrar andanaddi- 
tione 3rd Deputy Registrarship has been created for work on 
the Original side. 
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three Deputy Registrars, the Sheriff ^ and Deputy 
Sheriff, and two clerks of whom one is designated 
the Senior Judges’ Clerk. To the Appellate side belong 
the Registrar,® the Deputy Registrar who is generally 

^ FaiiU iraces of the existence ol a Sheriff as early as 1671 are 
found in old Bombay records. The office was recog-nised by 
Letters Patent on September 24, 1726. In 1798 Nathan Crow 
was “Sheriff of the Country.” The office came definitely into 
existence under the Charter of 1823, establishing the Supreme 
Court, wherein it was enacted that (i) the Sheriffs shall be 
appointed yearly from December 20th, {2) that before entering 
upon their office two oaths shall be administered to them by 
the Governor or in his absence the Senior Member of Council, 
(3) that in the event of the Sheriff dying or departing from 
the territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay another 
person shall be appointed Sheriff. Prior to 1896 the Sheriffs 
received fees, which between 1841 and 1850 were so large as 
to arouse considerable comment in the Press (vide Bombay 
Times^ 5-11-1848). But in December 1896 the late Sir George 
Cotton “desired that the acceptance of the appointment should 
not involve the acceptance of any fees,” and from that date the 
SheriflTs fees have been paid into the Government Treasury 
and the offi^’e has become purely an honorary one. The Sheriff's 
staff of office bears date i8io, and is still in the custody of the 
Deputy Sheriff. For a list of Sheriffs from 1800 to 1849 see 
Times of IndiUy November 25ih, 1848. 

® The Registrar was originally called the Register. In 1834 
Mr, Le Geyt held the post on a monthly salary of Rs. 1,200, in 
addition to certain fees amounting to about Rs. 4,000 a year. This 
salary was represented by the Judges to be inadequate j and in 
1838 the Court of Directors decided that the salary should be raised 
to Rs. 2, too a month with retrospective effect from 183#=^, They at 
the same time ruled that he was not to receive any fees and that 
he should be charged a rent of Rs. 50 per month for the apartments 
occupied by him in the court house. They also sanctioned the 
appointments of a Deputy Register on Rs. 700, an Assistant Regis- 
ter on Rs. 500 and of an establishment costing not more than 
Rs. loo- One of the objects of the Deputy Registrar’s appoint- 
ment was that periodical reports of cases decided might be framed 
under his direct supervision ; and Government ordered that such 
reports should be forwarded to Government every six months with 
the returns of civil business in order that they might be printed 
once a year. Later on the Appellate Side establishment consisted 
of a Registrar drawing R«. 2,000, a 1st Assistant Registrar on 
Rs. 500, a 2nd Assistant Registrar on Rs. 350, and a Shastri and a 
Moulvi each drawing a monihly salary of Rs. 300. The two latter 
appointments were abolished about 1865. In 1872 it was decided 
to reduce the pay of the Registrar from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. i,8to, 
Government at the same time observing that “when the Regis- 
trar, on the completion of the new High Court building, loses the 
free quarters which he now enjoys, an allowance of Rs, 200 a 
month for hou^e-rent should be added to the salary of Rs. 1,800 
monthly, in order that the appointment of Registrar may not be 
rendered of less value than a Junior Judgeship.” Later in the 
same year the Government of India decided to again reduce the 
pay of the post to Rs. 1,700, and refused to sanction any house- 
allowance on the grounds that such allowance was not granted at 
Calcutta or Allahabad. 
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a Sealer of the Appellate Court, and the Assistant Regis- 
trar. The Bombay Bar comprises 253 barristers, 634 
vakils or pleaders and 168 attornej’s, of whom 107 
barristers, 515 pleaders and 145 attorneys practice at the 
Bombay bar, the remainders practising in up-country 
districts or holding judicial appointments in British terri- 
tory and Native States. 

Coroner also holds office under Act IV. of 1871, 
charged with the duty of enquiring into deaths caused 
by accident, etc., within the limits of Bombay.' Besides 
the Judges of the High Court and the Presidencj" 
Magistrates, who are ex-officio justices of the Peace, there 
are (1909) 580 Justices of the Peace appointed by Gov'ern- 
ment for the City and Island. 

The Presi- The present Court of Small Causes appears to have 

Cause Court of the Court of Requests, established by Royal 

Charter in 1753 and to owe its name to the separate Small 
Cause Court, which Sir William Syer, the first Recorder of 
Bombay, organized under the charter of his Court in 1799 
for the recovery of debts not exceeding Rs. 175. In 1818 
the jurisdiction of the latter Court was extended by Sir A. 
Anstruther to debts of Rs. 350, and again in 1847 by the 
Supreme Court (Sir D. Pollock and Sir E. Perry) to debts 
of Rs. 600, and to the settlement of cases of tort and 
trespas.s. This action ot the Supreme Court was howevei 
held by the legal officers of the Crown in England to be 
ultra vires ; and in lieu thereof the Small Cause Courts Act 
(IX of 1850) was passed by Governor-General-in-Council. 
Under the provisions of that act the Small Cause Court 
commenced working in March, 1852, being empowered to 
try all suits not exceeding Rs. 500 in value. Its jurisdic- 
tion was subsequently extended to suits of Rs. looo in 
value by Act XXVI of 1864, which also provided for an 


1 ® 1701- The post was at that date 

held by Christopher Boone, whose salary was“ at the rate of 
13 shillings and 4 pence for each corpse he looked at ” The 
fee was levied on the murderer’s estate, or otherwise recovered 
from the caste of the deceased {Times "/India, ic-c-iSo^l In 
1793 the Governors of Madras and Bombay were askdd toTppoint 
coroners for their respective Presidencies with the same lowers 
as Coroners in England. In 1797 James Richardson was COToner 
and Scavenger: but this post was subsequently abolUhed. The 
Coroner s salary about the end of the eighteenth century was 
Rs. 90 per month. ^ “ 
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increased number of judges.* By 1882 the work of the 
High Court had so largely increased that a new act(XV of 
1882) was passed, which empowered the Small Cause Court 
to hear suits amounting to Rs. 2000 in value, to adjudicate 
upon all civil suits except those of certain specified kinds, 
and at the same time to act, as before, as the vehicle for 
the recovery of small debts.^ In 1885 the Chief Judge was 
vested with power to decide applications for compensation 
arising under Act XIII of 1885 (an act to amend the law 
relating to the telegraph in India); while under the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1888 his jurisdiction was extend- 
ed to the decision of appeals under certain sections of that 
act, his orders being enforced in the same manner as the 
ordinary decrees of the Court. 

On the opening of the Court in 1852 three judges, styled 
first, second and third judges, were appointed, to whom 
were added in 1864 a fourth judge, and in 1891 a fifth judge. 3 
In 1882 the designation of first judge was altered to that-of 
Chief Judge and the Clerk of the Court was thenceforth 
known as the Registrar. The Chief Judge hears all suits 
for sums exceeding Rs. 700 and all miscellaneous applica- 
tions relating thereto ; while the other four Judges decide 
all other suits and applications, dividing such causes among 
themselves in turn, and disposing in turn of a variety of 
miscellaneous work in connection with suits decided or 
registered for hearing. The full Courtis composed of two 
judges, one of whom is the Chief Judge, and sits every 
Tuesday to hear applications for review* and appeal. The 
Registrar, in addition to his duties as administrative head 
of the establishment, disposes of applications for the issue 
of distress-warrants, for leave to sue hi forma pauperis, 
for the committal of prisoners, and for commissions to 
take evidence. 


^ In 1866 the Secretary of State laid down that suits involving 
title to landed property should always be heard by the barrister 
judges of the Court. 

- In 1888 the Registrar of the Small Cause Court was empower- 
ed to try suits not exceeding Rs. 20 in value ; but these powers 
were annulled on the creation of the fifth judge’s office in 1891. 

* The first Chief Judge was Mr. W. Crawford (1852-58); the 
first second Judge was Mr. C. West (1852-56); third Judge, 
Mr. J. L. Johnson (1852-56) ; fourth Judge, Mr. N. Spencer 
11864-67) ; and the first fifth Judge, Mr. H. Dadabhoy (1891-92). 
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The total establishment of the Small Cause Court, in- 
cluding the Registrar, Deputy Registrar and Assistant to 
the Registrar, numbers (1909) more than 160 persons and 
costs Rs. 8,627 per month. The office is divided into a 
summons department, execution department, appraisers’ 
department, translation department, record department, 
board writers’ department, bailiffs’ department and cash 
and instalment departments. Up to 187031! fees were paid 
in cash, but by Act VII of 1870 court-fee stamps were 
substituted for cash payments, and the court cashier 
became the court stamp vendor, receiving a commission 
of 1^ per cent, on all sales. In 1893 two salaried stamp 
vendors were appointed, to whom a third has since been 
added. The scale of fees is regulated by Act XV of 1882.. 
Since 1883 the Common Jail at Umarkhadi has served as 
the court-prison for the confinement of parties arrested 
under warrants issued by the Court ; while the scale of 
diet money for prisoners has been regulated since the 
same date by section 338 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

At the date of its establishment in 1852 the Small 
Cause Court was located in a bungalow at Mazagbn : but 
in response to a memorial addressed to Government in 
1853, it was removed in 1854 to a building known as the 
Billiard Room (the present office building) on the verge of 
the Esplanade and to an adjoining house, which was at 
that date used as a racquet court. These two buildings 
were transformed into a single court and office about 1857 
and were occupied by the Court until 1863 at a rental of 
Rs. 325 per month. In 1864 Government took the three 
buildings, which still constitute the court premises, on a 
five years lease at Rs. 1800 per month, which was reduced 
toRs. Hooper month in 1870. In 1886, when the pro- 
posal to locate the Small Cause Court in the new High 
Court building had been rejected at the instance of the 
Chief Justice, Sir Michael Westropp, Government purchas- 
ed the old Small Cause Court buildings for lakhs ; 
and these, with certain additions made in 1903, still 
constitute the court-house and premises. The buildings 
of a new court-house has recently been sanctioned by 
Government. 
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The following statement shows the number of suits in- 
stituted between 1887 and 1908, the amount in litigation, 
and the annual net profit to Government ; — 


Year. 

Number 
of suits 
filed. 

Amount 
in litiga- 
tion in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Net 

profit to 
Govern- 
ment in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Year. 

Number 
of suits 
filed. 

Amount 
in litiga- 
tion in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

» Net 
profit to 
Govern- 
ment in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

1887 

34>758 

31.46 

1,18 

1898 

24,227 

33.65 

1,10 

1888 

3 '.899 

30.85 

I. OS 

1899 

23.749 

34.67 

1,13 

i88g 

33.695 

36.98 

1.50 

1900 

• 9 . 557 ' 

30,51 

84 

1890 

32,412 

35.58 

»»44 

1901 

20,857 

31,99 

98 

1891 

29 ,S 5 S 

33.56 

•.'5 

1902 

21,640 

33,28 

i »03 

1892 

3 >. 5 o 8 

3 ). 5 i 

•.42 

.903 

20,554 

30,07 

89 

•*•93 

3', 710 

33.94 

I. 2 S 

1904 

23.984 

35,53 

1,22 

1894 

.'^'1,000 

35.69 

1.36 

•905 

23,295 

36,38 

1,34 

•895 

31.475 

35.31 

•,25 

1906 

25.853 

37 59 

1,42 

1896* 

27,848 

33.64 

1,18 

1907 

24.791 

41,00 

1,61 

1897 

22.503 

3>.23 

1. 01 

1908 

25,762 

46,00 

1,89 


• The decline in the number of suits since is attributed to recurring epi- 
demics of plague. 


At the outset of the nineteenth century no special regu- 
lations existed for dealing with crime or with minor 
offences within the limits of Bombay island ; and such 
offences as were committed were punished under rules 
applicable to the whole of the British dominions in 
Western India, which consisted of Surat, Salsette, 
Bombay and Bankot. But by 1812 public attention had 
been directed towards the need of reform in matters both 


The 

Presidency 

Magistrates. 


of police and sanitation ; and on the 25th March in that year 
a “ Rule, Ordinance and Regulation” was passed ** for the 
good order and civil government of the island of Bombay,” 
whereby a Senior and Junior Magistrate of Police and 
a Court of Petty Sessions were created.' The Senior and 
Junior Magistrates of Police were both Justices of the 
Peace, the former exercising jurisdiction over the Fort and 
Harbour and the latter over the rest of the island ; and 
both of them were bound to attend their respective offices 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily, to give public intimation 
at the police-office of places where they might be 
found at any hour of the day or night, and in case of 


* Up to 1830 there were two Magistrate<i. In that year a third 

w«s added for the Mahhn division. The Semor Magistrate held 
office in the Fort, the second at B;^tdla, and the third at Mahim, 
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sickness to provide another Justice of the Peace to act in 
their stead. The powers of both officials were limited, 
permission being granted to perform only such acts as 
were permitted to a Justice of the Peace under the English 
law ; and even after the passing of the Police Acts, XIII 
of 1856 and XLVIII of i86o, their power of punishment 
was limited to sentences of not more than six months’ 
imprisonment and their jurisdiction to offences affecting 
property not exceeding in value fifty rupees. All other 
cases were committed either to the Court of Petty Sessions 
or to the Recorder’s Court, the former Court consisting of 
three members, namely, the two Magistrates of Police and 
a Justice of the Peace, who served in rotation and were 
bound to hold a Petty Sessions every Monday morning at 
10 a. m. at the police office in the Fort. The constitution 
of this Court of Petty Sessions was subsequently amended 
by Rule. Ordinance and Regulation 1 of 1834 (Bombay), 
which, though not registered in the Supreme Court as re- 
quired by Statute 47, George III, was subsequently legalized 
byActVIIof 1836, passed by the Government of India. 
Under the said ordinance the Court consisted of not less 
than three Justices of the Peace, one of whom was a Magis. 
trate of Police, the second a European, and the third a 
native of India, not born of European parents : while, 
at the time of its abolition in 1877, its powers extended 
(a) to the trial of any person committed by a Police Magis- 
trate on a charge of theft, embezzlement, the instigation 
or abetment of these offences, and fraudulent disposal of 
property (sections 27 — 30 of Act XIII of 1856), {b) to the 
issue of warrants and summonses (section 109 of Act XI 11 
of 1856), (c) to the determination of the amount of com- 
pensation damages, and costs payable under the Bombay 
Municipal Act of 1872, and (rf) to the summary trial by 
Regulation XXI of 1827 of cases of smuggling opium and 
abetment of that offence where the value of the goods 
seized did not exceed Rs. 500. 

In 1846 owing to the gradual increase of criminal work 
the permanent office of Third Magistrate of Police was 
created. Mr. L. C C. Rivett was the first holder of the 
post ; and was succeeded in office by other Europeans up to 
the year 1865, when Mr. Dosabhoy Framji was appointed. 
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Since that date this appointment has been held on several 
occasions by natives of India. The three Magistrates of 
Police and the Court of Pettj' Sessions were finally abo- 
lished by the Presidency Magistrates’ Act of 1877, which 
empowered the Presidency Magistrates to pass sentences 
ot {a) imprisonment not exceeding a term of two years 
(including such solitary confinement as is authorized by law) 
(6) fine not exceeding Rs. 1000, (c) whipping, (d) any lawful 
sentence combining any of the sentences which they are 
authorized by law to pass, and which also empowered 
them to dispose of all cases formerly committed to the 
Court of Petty Sessions and of a large proportion of 
cases formerly tried by the High Court. The Act of 1877 
was subsequently repealed by the Criminal Procedure 
Code (Act X of 1882), whereby the Second and Third 
Presidency Magistrates were placed on substantially the 
same footing as Magistrates of the P'irst Class, and the 
Chief Pi esidency Magistrate was granted powers similar to 
those exercised by a District Magistrate over subordinate 
Magistrates. These powers were subsequently confirmed 
by the amended Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). 
In 1888 Mr. Crawley-Boevey, then Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, drew the attention of Government to the 
enormous volume of work with which he and his two 
colleagues had to deal, and suggested the appointment 
either of Honorary Presidency Magistrates or of an 
additional stipendiary Magistrate to cope with the work. 
As a result of his representation, the office of Fourth 
Presidency Magistrate was created in 1892, Mr. P. H. 
Dastur, the Deputy Collector and City Magistrate of 
.\hmadabad, being appointed to the post. 

The four Presidency Magistrates of Bombay are sub- 
ordinate to the High Court and are under its judicial 
supervision.’ The Chief Presidency Magistrate, apart from 
his ordinary magisterial duties and his control of his three 
colleagues, has various miscellaneous duties to perform 
within the limits of the island of Bombay. Thus he is 

* Up to 1855 the office of Senior Magistrate of Police was 
always held by covenanted civilians, the most notable of them 
being perhaps Mr. P. W, Legeyt who was publicly thanked by 
the merchants and underwriters of Bombay in 1845 for his exer- 
tions in the cause of order. Since that date the office of Senior 
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Revenue Judge under the Bombay City Land Revenue 
Act II of 1876, Judge of the Court of Survey for the 
disposal of cases arising under the Indian Merchants 
Shipping Act (VII of 1880), and President of Marine 
Enquiries. He also acts as President of the Committee of 
Management of the Government male and female work- 
houses, and as Chairman of the visiting board of the 
two local prisons. The other Presidency Magistrates are 
also members of the Committee of Management, Govern- 
ment Workhouses, and are visitors of the Lunatic Asylum 
and local prisons. 

In 1904, Owing partly to a representation from the 
Justices of the Peace and partly to the suggestion of the 
Chief Justice and Judges of the High Court that relief 
should be afforded to the stipendiary Presidency Magis- 
trates in the disposal of unimportant cases, three benches 
of Honorary Presidency Magistrates were established in 
Girgaum, Mazagon and Dadar respectively, with co- 
ordinate jurisdiction over the whole of the area com- 
prised within the limits of Bombay. Each of the three 
benches is divided into sections containing not less than 
four honorary magistrates apiece ; and one section of 
each bench sits daily at 8-45 a.m. to hear cases arising 
under certain sections of the City of Bombay Police Act 
(IV of 1902), of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
.'^ct (XI of 1890), of the .Act for the Regulation of Public 
Conveyances in Bombay (VI ot 1887), of the Bombay 
Prevention of Gambling Act (IV of 1887), of the Indian 
Railways Act (IX of 1890), and under section 352 of the 
Indian Penal Code. A fourth Court of this kind was 
established in 1908. The work is distributed according 
to the police-divisions of the island, cases arising in divi- 
sions C and D being assigned to the Girgaum Bench, in 
B and E to the Mazagon bench, in F and G to the Dadar 

Magistrate and later of Chief Presidency Magistrate has been 
held by barristers not previously in the public service. The 
Second Magistrate’s office has been held both by Government ser- 
vants and non-officials and on five occasions by natives of India. 
Of the gentlemen who have filled the office of Third Magistrate 
since 1846, nine have been natives of India, and none have been 
Government officials ; while the post of Fourth Magistrate has been 
almost exclusively filled by native gentlemen following the legal 
profession. 
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bench, and in A, H and I to the Fort bench. Cases 
ari-.ing in A division are for the sake of convenience 
brought before the stipendiary Presidency Magistrates at 
the Esplanade Police Court. 

At the earliest period of which record remains, the 
Senior Police Magistrate's Court was situated in Forbes 
street within the Fort. It was subsequently removed to a 
shed in the Government Dockyard and thence to a build- 
ing in Hornby road, in which both the Senior and Third 
Magistrates used to preside. In 1889 the courts of the 
Chief and Third Presidency Magistrates were finally re- 
moved to the present building on the Esplanade, which 
was erected by Government for their accommodation. 
The Second Magistrate’s Court was originally located in 
Mazagon and was then removed to Maharbaudi in Gir- 
gaum in 1868, but as this situation proved inconvenient 
both to the police and the public, the court was finally 
removed in 1893 to a Government building in Nesbit 
Lane, Mazagon. The Fourth Presidency Magistrate, 
who was temporarily accommodated in the Esplanade 
Police Court after his appointment in 18 jz, also sits with 
the Second Presidency Magistrate in Mazagon, 


The following table gives details of the work done by 
the Police Magistrates’ Courts since 1871 ; — 



1871 

i88( 

1891 

1901 

1908 

Number of Stipendiary Magis- 
trates .. .. •• 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Total ntitnber of persons 
under trial 

29.000 

3*‘399 

aS,89i 

=6,648 

61,807 

Total convicted 

*5*.1»* 

25.707 

22,453 

21,019 

5>.32» 

Total committed • • • • 

t 6 z 

44 

73 

69 

TV 

Total acquitted or discharged- 

>3*487 

5.6,1° 

3.307 

S.357 

*0,255 

Persons concerned in offences 
relating to or against— 






Persons •• •• 

26.967 

28,466 

33,685 

22,309 

ST.»7* 

Pr<^>«rty 

2y033 

a»Q33 

3 .»o 7 

4.339 

3*93' 

Other Sections of the Indian 
Penal Code 



5.3*9 

8,719 

*3477 

Offences under Spedai and 
Local Laws 

»S. 7*5 

8 . 3 T> 

20,523 

»7.9»9 

,*. 33 ° 
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Police. 


The earliest authentic mention of a police-force in Bom- 
bay occurs during the governorship of Gerald Aungier 
(1669-77) who organized the Bhandaris into a rude mili- 
tia under the command of Subehdars with their head- 
quarters at Mahim, Sewri, Sion and other natural divi- 
sions of the island.' This force was strengthened in 1694 
by the establishment of night-patrols, which were charged 
with the duty of arresting robbers and “ sundry base 
people, who went about work in company in the night, 
designing ill to some of the inhabitants”. In spite cf 
these precautions, however, lawlessness was rampant in 
Bombay during the 17th and 18th centuries, = and led in 
1771 to the conversion of the Bhandari militia into a 
regular police force. The whole force consisted of 48 
officers and 400 privates, who furnished a night-guard 
of 100 men and 12 officers for the protection of the woods. 
The night-guard was distributed as follows : — 4 officers 
and 33 men at Washerman’s Tank (Dhobi Talao), 4 
officers and 33 men at Major Mace’s house, and 4 officers 
and 34 men at Mumbadevi Tank and these bands, which 
were in communication with one another, patrolled the 
entire area between Dongri and Back Bay from nightfall 
till dawn, and arrested all Europeans without passes from 
the Secretary to Government, “ all coffrees (Zanzibar 
slaves) they might find in a greater number than two 
together or armed with swords, knives, sticks or bludge- 
ons,” all runaway slaves, -• rcobers, housebreakers, drun- 

1 Bombay Gazetteer Materials, XXVI, Part HI. Bruce's Ar- 
nals, II, 319. 

The Government at this period took no direct part in police 
arrangements, save as Justices of the Peace assembled in Quarter 
Sessions. ^ Warden’s Report of 1810 in Morley’s Digest of Report- 
ed Cases in India, II, 458. 

•’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, XXVI, Part III, (p. et seg.) 
gives further details. 

' The import and export of slaves at Bombay was forbidden 
by a Proclamation of 26th February, 1805 Bombay Courier, 

2nd March, 1805). But the trade was still carried on illicitly thirty 
years later. Fontanier, the French Vice-Consul at Basra, des- 
cribing his voyage from Bombay to the Persian Gulf in 1835, 
remarked It y avait pour passagers quelques Persans et deux 
jeunes abyssiniens. En nous enquerant de I’origine de ces der- 
niers, il se trouva que ce 'taient des regres achetifs a Bombav 
aux bateaux qui viennent des cotes d’Afrique et ne manquent pa’s 
d’en apporter. On ies debarque dans des palanquins en disant 
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ken sailors and soldiers out of bounds. In spite of these 
measures, robbery and violence without the Town gates 
flourished unchecked, and at length in 1779, at the 
instance of the Grand Jury,' additional sepoys were 
enrolled for night duty .in the woods and oarts, and a 
proper civil police department was organized under an 
officer styled the Lieutenant of Police. The first holder 
of this post was Mr. James Todd, who was vested with 
full power to conduct enquiries, issue summonses and 
“ pursue all legal measures ” for the detection and eradica- 
tion of crime.'* 

The Directors of the East India Company however 
looked with scant favour upon the appointment, chiefly 
because the officer’s salary was paid from the Company’s 
coffers, and suggested the imposition of a tax to cover 
the cost of an appointment which was so manifestly 
for the public benefit. After some discussion therefore 
the post of Lieutenant of Police was abolished and that 
of Deputy of Police with a salary of Rs. 3000 per annum 
was created in 1780, the cost of the appointment and of 
the general force being defrayed from the “ county assess- 
ment.” Mr. James Todd was appointed to this post by a 
subsequent order of the Court of Sessions . 3 In 1779 the 
Lieutenant of Police had laid before Government a draft set 
of police regulations, based upon notifications and orders 
previously issued from time to time at the Presidency and 

tjue ce bont des teniiiies, cl la douane leslaisse passer comnie 
tels, moyennant un leger cadeau ; ils sent dun certain age, 
ondit que ce sont des matelots ou des domestiques, et on les 
vend ou on les achete sans grande difficult^. On en expMie 
meme une grande quantite dans I’tnterieur. " 

^ Morley, Vol. II, 486. 

Subsequently the Grand Jury of Bombay “ presented the said 
James Todd as a public nuisance and his office as of a most dan- 
gerous tendency and earnestly recommended that it be immedi- 
ately abolished as fit only for despotic government where a 
Bastille is at hand to enforce its authority. " Sir j. Mackintosh in 
Morley, II, 513. 

* In 1790 Mr, Todd was tried for corruption. “ The principal 
witness against him (as must always happen) was his native recei- 
ver of bribes. He expatiated on the danger to all Englishmen of 
convicting them on such testimony : but in spite of a topic which 
by declaring all black agents incredible, would render all white 
villains secure, he was convicted, though — too lenient a judgment 
—he was only reprimanded and suffered to resign bis station. 
Morley II, 513. 
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approved by His Majesty’s justices : and these draft re- 
gulations were confirmed and promulgated on the 26th 
January, 1780.* They were revised in the same year on 
the lines followed by the police regulations then existing 
for Calcutta;’ and it was further laid down that “a 
Bench of Justices during the recess of the Sessions should 
be authorized from time to time to make any necessary 
alterations and amendments in the code in question, 
subject to their being affirmed or reversed at the General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace next ensuing after such 
alterations and amendments had been made, and only to 
be in force till then. ”3 

The police arrangements however were still far from 
perfect, and in 1787 the Grand Jury were forced to protest 
most strongly ag^inst “ the yet inefficient state of every 
branch of the police”, and to point out that “that part of 
it which had for its object the personal security of the in- 
habitants and their property was not sufficiently vigotous 
to prevent the frequent repetition of murder, felony and 
every other species of atrociousness. The Grand Jury 
animadverted upon the difficulty of procuring trustworthy 
servants ; upon the defective condition of the roads ; 
“the filthiness of some of the inhabitants, being un- 
commonly offensive and a real nuisance to the society 
upon the obstruction caused by the piling of cotton on the 
Green and in the streets ; upon the bad state of the 
markets and various other matters; upon “the great 
increase of robberies and mighty depredation ”, and begg- 
ed therefore for the appointment of a Committee of Police 
with full powers to frame regulations and carry them into 
effect. Nothing however was done ; and in 1793 the 
Grand Jury were obliged to return to the attack, and de- 


^ These were the only regulations for the better management 
of the police that were passed in a formal manner. They were 
registered in the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
on the lylh April. 1780. Proclamations and regulations had been 
issued in 1769. Morley, IF, 485. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, XXVI, III, 64. 

• Morley, II. (Letter from Chief Secretary to Government and 
President of the Police Committee, i8;ol Bombay Gazetteer 
Materials, XXVI, 67. 

Morley, 11 , 4S8. 
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mand an immediate enquiry into the state of the police 
force.' This representation resulted in the passing of the 
Police Act of 1793 ; and in 1794 the Deputy of Police, who 
had been included in His Majesty’s commission of the 
peace, had his title changed to that of Superintendent of 
Police.' 

In 1795 His Majesty’s Justices reviewed the condition 
of the patrol-establishment, and, in view of the fact that 
the system of espionage in Dongri and the woods had 
proved wholly ineffective, they decided to post two consta- 
bles to each division (which then numbered 14 in Dongri 
and the woods) and to distribute 130 peons in the divisions 
according to circumstances. They at the same time 
abolished an establishment of round-guards, maintained 
up to that date by the arrack-farmer, one clerk of militia, 
4 havildars and 86 sepoys, who had been employed at a 
cost of Rs. 318 per mensem. Traffic in stolen goods was 
at this date one of the most lucrative professions and 
obliged the Justices of the Peace in 1797 to nominate in- 
-dividual goldsmiths and shroffs as public pawn-brokers for 
a term of five years, on condition that they gave security 
for good conduct and furnished the police with regular 
returns cf valuable goods sold or purchased by them.'* 
Other fruitful sources of complaint were the roads and the 
markets, which led in the same year to the department of 
the Surveyor of Roads being placed in charge of the 
Superintendent of Police, while in 1800 the old office of 
Clerk of the market was also annexed to that appointment. 
Towards the close of 1801 the Chiefship of Mahim was 
abolished and that portion of his duties which related to 
police and magesterial matters was also vested in the 
Superintendent, a course which obliged the authorities 
to create an additional appointment of Deputy Superinten- 

Morley, II, 489. 

’ In the interval he bad been styled Deputy of Police and High 
Constable ; but no evidence is forthcoming as to when the office 
of High Constable was annexed to that of Deputy of Police. 
Mr. Halliday was appointed High Constable in 1793, and Sir 
Francis Gordon held the post in 1794 on a salary of Rs. 100 a 
month. Probably the office of High Constable was created prior 
to 1780. Morley, Vol. II, 490. In 1795 the town conasted of one 
European constaUe on Rs. 55, 13 native constables and 4s peons. 

* Bombay Courier, 4tb February, 1797. 

a- 16 
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dent officiating in the Mahim district. The Superinten- 
dent at this date was also entrusted with certain 
minor duties such as that of Secretary to the Buildings 
Committee and member of the Town Committee. 

The inefficiency of the police force was a subject of such 
constant complaint during the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century, that a Police Committee was appointed in 
1809 to suggest measures for improving it and rendering it 
less obnoxious to the public. Sir James Mackintosh in his 
last address to the Grand Jury (tSi ij spoke strongly of the 
system of unauthorized punishment by the police at the 
police office, which then existed, and was corroborated by 
Turkin who compared the slow and cautious progress of 
the legislature in Bombay with the rapid acquisition by 
the Bombay police of powers of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment, “neither moderate nor reasonable,” banishment and 
public hard labour upon their victims. “A Superintendent 
of Police ”, he added, “ may arrest 40 men in the morning ; 
he may try, convict and condemn them in the forenoon, 
and he may close the day by exercising the royal preroga- 
tive of pardon towards them all.”' These circumstances 
led to the promulgation of Rule, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion I of 1812, drafted by Sir James Mackintosh, whereby 
the active functions of the police were vested in a Deputy, 
the control and deliberative powers in a Superintendent 
General of Police, and the power of appointing individuals 
to subordinate posts in the force in a body of Divisional 
Magistrates, who together with the Superintendent met 
once a 'month as a Bench to consider all matters con- 
nected with the police. The Regulation also prov'ided 
for the inclusion in the police establishment of the muka- 
dams of each caste in the island, and further for the 
appointment of a sufficient number of European Con- 
stables, appointed by the Justices at the Quarter Ses- 
sions.'' Even this reorganization failed to place any 
appreciable check upon crime. Gangs of criminals burn- 
ed ships in Bombay waters in order to defraud the insur- 
ance companies,^ robberies by armed gangs took place in 

1 Bombay Courier, July i8n. Morley, Vol. II, p. 511. 

^ History of Municipal Corporation, Michael, p. 345. 

“ Vide History of Ali Paru’s gang (1810) in Times of India, 
July 27, 1872. 
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various parts of the island,’ and nearly every householder 
was compelled to employ private watchmen who might or 
might not be in league with the desperados of the lower 
quarters. Partly on this account and partly by reason of 
a rapid increase in the occupied area the police force was 
largely augmented in 1839, the Bench of Justices increas- 
ing their contribution to Government for police charges 
to Rs. 10,000 per annum ; while in 1844 a succession of 
harbpur robberies, perpetrated by gangs who sailed 
round in boats from Back Bay, led to the constitution of a 
floating police force under a Deputy Superintendent on 
Rs. 500 per mensem.” 

Up to the year 1856, indeed, little was done towards 
checking criminality in spite of increased expenditure on 
the police force. Housebreaking was rife in Colaba, 
Sonapur, Girgaum and Kalbadevi ; 3 and continual com- 
plaints of dishonesty among the European constables and 
of the gross inefficiency of the native rank and file were 
received both from private persons and from public bodies, 
notably the Chamber of Commerce. ■’ These complaints, 
coupled with other circumstances of a questionable nature, 
induced the Bombay Government to institute a searching * 
enquiry into the whole subject in 1855 and, the enquiry 
having amply proved the prevalence of wholesale corrup- 
tion in the police force, drastic executive measures were at 
once taken and Act XIII of 1856 was passed for the future 
constitution and regulation of the force. The credit for the 
introduction of these drastic reforms and for the restoration 
of public confidence by 1857 belongs entirely to Mr. 
Forjett, who was appointed to the immediate command 
of the police in 1855 and at once instituted a thorough 
enquiry for which he was peculiarly well fitted by reason of 

^ Bombay Courier, March 3, 1827. Mrs. Elwood’s Narra- 
tive of an Overland Journey, 1830. By 1838, according to 
Mrs. Postans (Western India in 1838), matters had greatly im- 
proved and robberies had become far less frequent. 

^ Bombay Times, August 10, 1844. The first holder of this 
appointment was Mr. Dunlop, 3rd assistant to the Master 
Attendant of the Dockyard. One famous gang was known as 
the Bandar Gang (see Bombay Times, 22nd Keb. 1S45). 

• Bombay Times, July, 31, 1844. 

* Report of Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1854-53. pp. n-12; 
Bombay Times, September 16, 1854. 
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his natural acuteness, past services, and linguistic ability. ' 
The value of his services may be gauged from the fact that 
whereas in 1855 only 23 per cent, of stolen property was 
recovered, the amount recovered in 1856 was 59 per cent, 
and further that in 1859 a representative body of native 
gentlemen presented an address of thanks to him and 
subscribed “ a sum of upwards of ;^i,300 sterling for the 
purpose of offering to him a more enduring token of their 
gratitude and esteem.” 

Act XIII was shortly afterwards amended by Act XLVIll 
of 1S60, which legalized further changes designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the force and gave the police wider 
powers for the regulation and prevention of nuisances. 
Since July 1902 all previous enactments have been annulled 
in favour of Bombay Act IV of 1902, which vests the 
entire control of the city police force in the Commissioner 
of Police. The office of Commissioner dates from the year 


Mr. Forjett had been a Faujdar ; but had risen to the post of 
Superintendent in the mofussil. Mr. K. N. Kabraji (Reminiscences 
of hfty years ago) writes “ At a time when. the public safety was 
r)uite insecure, when the city was infested by desperate gangs of 
thieves and other malefactors, he (Forjett) had to use all his 
wonderful energy and acuteness to break their power and rid the 
city of their presence. He strengthened and reformed the police, 
which had been powerless to cope with them. There was a 
notorious band of athletic ruffians in Bazaar Gate Street, consisting 
chiefly of Parsis. They used to occupy some rising ground, 
from which they swooped down on their prey. Their daily acts of 
crime and violence were committed with impunity, and their names 
were whispered by mothers to hush their children to silence." 

“ I may here give a personal instance of the insecurity of the 
times. As I was returning one night with my father from the 
Grant road theatre in a carriage, a ruffian prowling about in the 
dark at Falkland road snatched my gold embroidered cap and ran 
away with it. The road had been newly built and went through 
fields and waste land. Khetwadi, as its name implies, was also 
an agricultural district. Grant road, Falkland road, and Khet- 
wadi were then lonely places on the outskirts of the city, and it is 
no wonder that wayfarers in these localities could never be secure 
of purse or person. But on the Esplanade, under the very walls 
of the Fort, occurred instances of violence and highway 
robbery which went practically unchecked. Not a few of the 
oflFenders were soldiers themselves. They used to lie in wait for 
a likely carriage with a rope thrown across the road, and on the 
approach of the vehicle they raised the rope so that the horse 
stumbled and fell, and then they rifled the occupants of the carriage 
at their leisure. It was Mr. Forjett whose vigilance and activity 
brought all this crj'ing scandal to an end.” See also Gen. Adm. 
Rep. 185S-S6 ; 1838-59 : and supplement to Bombay Times, 23rd 
June 18^. * 
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1864 when on the recommendation of Colonel Bruce the 
Bombay Police was greatly strengthened to correspond 
with the forces in Calcutta and Madras. He proposed to 
unite the appointments of Police Commissioner and Muni- 
cipal Commissioner ; but this suggestion was negatived 
and the senior officer of the police force was appointed 
Commissioner of Police. 


A statement showing the total strength of the police 
force at different periods from 1865 to 1909 is sub- 
joined : — 



1865. 

1875. 

.885. 

1895. 

1905. 

1909 

Commissioner ... ... 

r 

I 

I 

I 

I 

r 

Deputy Commissioner... 

... 

1 

I 

I 

I 

2 

Superintendents 

6 

5 

6 

9 

9 

9 

Inspectors ... 

22 

19 

20 

30 

30 

33 

Sub-Inspectors 

12 

15 

16 

35 

35 

42 

Jamedars ... 

24 

22 

28 

40 

40 

45 

Havildars 

62 

54 

61 

108 

1 10 

113 

Men 

i,2i6 

980 

990 

1,897 

1.925 

2,009 

Mounted Police ... 

13 

33 

33 

105 

105 

100 

Total.. 

<.356 

1.130 

1.156 

2,226 

2,256 

2,354 


For police purposes the city is divided into 7 divisions, 
each in charge of a Superintendent ; and these are again 
!-ub-divided into sections, each in charge of an inspector 
aided by a sub-inspector. The senior native police officer 
in each section is a jamedar, who is assisted by a havil- 
dar. Naiks and 2nd class constables are engaged on 
patrol duty, and 3rd and 4th class constables on fixed or 
other posts. As a general rule two-thirds of the force 
are always employed on night-duty and the remainder 
on day-duty. The Water Police deals with crime in the 
harbour, including Oyster-rock, Middle Ground and Cross 
Island Batteries and Butcher’s Island, helps to preserve 
order on ships of all countries, watches for the import 
or export of slaves, reports the arrival of Arab adven- 
turers and assists the Port Health Officer to carry out the 
provisions of Bombay Act VI of 1867.' The police in 

1 Prior to i86i the Water Police were controlled by a Super- 
intendent and the land police by an Assistant Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and the two bodies were unconnected with one another. 
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the docks form a separate division and guard the gates 
and wharves. The Criminal Investigation Department, 
which is under the immediate control of the Police Com- 
missioner, consists of a Deputy Commissioner, Superin- 
tendent, 6 inspectors, 7 sub-inspectors and native officers 
and men, and attends to all serious crimes in any part of 
the island : while the L division, divided into two sections 
of armed and unarmed, is employed in emergencies, acts 
as an escort for treasure and prisoners and furnishes 
guards to lock-ups. The unarmed section is utilized at 
processions, levels, public meetings and fires to keep 
order in the streets. ‘ The mounted police under a 
commandant patrol various parts of the city and are 
utilized in emergencies. The subordinate police force is 
chiefly recruited from the Marathas of the Konkan and 
the Muhammadans of the Deccan, the minimum standard 
of height required being 5 ft. 4 inches. 


DivUions. 

Number 
of Police 
Stations. 

Number 
of Out- 
posts. 

Staff. 

Officers. 

Men.' 

1 

1 

( 

1 

Total. 

Ratio of Police 
unit to 

1 


European. 

Natives. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Area in 
acres. 

.4 ... 

5 

66 

w 

23 

38s! 

420 

'49 

3*23 

B ... 

4 

55 

10 


i 

241 

265 

580 

2*20 

C ... 

4 

61 

10 

14 

284 

303 

646 

>*SS 

D ... 

4 

39 

7 

M 

198 

"9 

641 

8-32 

E ... 

5 

44 

>3 

iS 

239 

270 

723 

6-51 

F 

2 

33 

2 

10 

109 

121 

772 

23-46 

G ... 

2 

32 

2 

7 

146 

185 

656 

20-01 

H ... 

1 

18 

, 

4 


87 

100 

... 


I 

I 

3 > 

3 

8 

104, 

I'S 

... 

... 

K ... 

... 

... 

9 

17 

28 

1 

54 

... 


L ... 

... 


8 

i 

24 

iS8 

220 

... 

• •• 

M ... 

... 

... 

1 

i 4 

>7 

83 

104 

... 

... 

Total... 

28 

380 

j 84 

>75 

2092 2,351 

... 



^ From 1859 to 1887 the Fire Brigade was manned by police. 
Since the latter date the Municipality's been solely responsible 
for the brigade. ^ 
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Criminal classes and foreigners are well represented 
in the city. The Mhar and Mang dacoit from the 
Deccan, the Kathiawari beggar, the Waghri thief, the 
Pardesi and the Pathan all find a home in the more 
crowded quarters ; and, while usually following some 
trade and calling, are not averse to thieving and house- 
breaking. In fact the bulk of the ordinary crime of the 
city is the work of people from other parts of India, who 
make constant use of the train-service to and from Bom- 
bay. The local population of the city is generally law- 
abiding ; while the existence of the properly conducted 
Sailors’ Home and the construction of the Prince’s and 
Victoria Docks have practically put an entire stop to 
disorderliness on the part of sailors. On occasions, such 
as an outbreak of famine, an increase of crime occurs in 
the city and is usually obviated by wholesale deportation 
of immigrants. The number of criminals at work in 
Bombay is estimated at from 3,000 to 4,000 ; and during 
the last 19 years nearly 1,000 have been registered on 
release from jails. During the same period 80 foreigners 
(Arabs) were deported, and the same action was taken 
under Act III of 1864 in the case of 134 foreign (Eu- 
ropean) procurers. The average number of vagrants 
and bad characters annually dealt with is about 120, the 
former being sent to the Government workhouses and 
the latter being convicted and lodged in jail in default of 
furnishing security. 


A statement of the details of cases reported by the police 
is subjoined ; — 


Annual averagre for 
five years ending'. 

1 

Number ol cases 
and persona convicted. 

Estimate (Rs.) of property 
stolen and recovered. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Con\ictions. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

1870 

187s ... 

1880 

188s 

1890 ... 

189s 

1900 

1 'gos 

1 In 1908 ••• 

1.S.581 

16,050 

24,302 

29,908 

20,666 

27.633 

32.411 

30.814 

40.824 

24.283 

23,353 

26,298 

32.6^ 

24,386 

32,199 

37.008 

43.759 

44.054 

i 3 , 5 >* 

'4,079 

•9.903 
28,758 
23,244 
30,139 
34,448 
4 ',643 
41.546 

1,28,129 

98,604 

1,45.852 

1 , 59 , 66 ' 

2,13,538 

2,96,306 

3.32.99' 

3.37.66s 

3 .S*. 9 ^ 

S8.IS« 

65,678 

85,810 

85,308 

1,10,861 

1.53.669 
«, 37.034 

1,61,818 

», 98 . 93 « 
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Between 1872 and 188S the cost of the Bombay Police 
was recovered from the Municipality in accordance with 
sections 137 and 138 of Bombay Act III of 1872, and after 
tbe latter date according to section 62 of Bombay 
Act III of 1888. In 1907 Bombay Act was passed, whereby 
Government have taken upon themselves the whole burden 
of the Police-charges, while the cost of primary education 
and within certain limits the cost of medical relief in the 
city is defrayed by the Municipal Corporation. The Port 
Trust pays a moiety of the cost of the Water Police and 
the entire cost of the Police employed in the docks. 

The following table shows the cost of the Bombay City 
Police from 1897 to 1908: — 


Year. 

Cost in 
thousands 
of Rupees. 

Year. 

Cost in 
thousands 
of Rupees. 

Year. 

Cost in 
thousands 
of Rupees. 

1897 

8,02 

1901 

8,04 

• 90 S 

7.92 

1898 

7,60 

1902 

7.73 

lgo 6 

8,37 

1899 

7 > 59 ’ 

*903 


1907 

8,69 

1900 

7.93 

1904 

7.92 

1908 

9.75 


The Jail. No definite reference to the existence of a jail in Bombay 
occurs until the year 1671, when Gerald Aungier proposed 
to the Court of Directors that a “ fair common-house” 
should be built, containing “ chambers for the courts of 
justice, warehouses, and prisons for several offenders.” 
Prior to that date, in all probability, a portion of Bombay 
Castle was utilised as a jail ; and local residents affirm, 
that offenders were incarcerated in a portion of the old 
ramparts covering the site of the modern Mint road.' 
Aungier’s fair common-house, now known as Mapla Por, 
was in course of construction in 1672 and was ultimately 
completed in 1676, the portion reserved for a jail being the- 
ground floor of a row of buildings facing the bazaar, from- 
which the prisoners were able to beg relief of the passers- 


» Mr. Dinsha E. Wacha writes:— " In the Mint road. Fort,, 
in a northerly direction a part of the old ramparts was said to be 
a jaU in the time of the Portuguese. 1 remember to have seen it 
(rften as a boy, before the ramparts were removed.” 
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by.' It was to this jail that the Roman Catholic priest 
who converted one Nathaniel Thorpe was committed 
by Judge Vauxe on the nth April 1687, and here 
too perhaps Rama Kamati was at first confined by 
Governor Boone when erroneously convicted of treason- 
able dealings with Angria. Between 1720, when the 
Court House was removed to Rama Kamati’s buildings, 
and 1728 no reference to a prison can be traced, 
but it seems probable that at least during the later 
period prisoners were confined in Dongri fort near 
the site of the present European General Hospital.^ 
The question of improving this fort and converting it 
into a permanent jail was raised by the Justices in 1728, 
and the Bombay Council resolved that this proposal should 
be carried out at a cost of Rs. 2000 which was to be 
raised by a tax upon both European and Native inhabit- 
ants. 3 The work, however, was eventually shelved and, to 
judge by contemporary records, a separate building was 
erected close to the Fort at a cost of Rs. 5000. In 1739, 
when the Bombay Council apprehended the possibility of 
a Maratha invasion. Dongri fort was strengthened and 
the prison at Dongri was demolished, the inmates being 
accommodated in a house belonging to a Modi or licensed 
victualler, situated within 200 paces of the Fort, at a 
rental of Rs. 25 a month, and this house was apparently 
utilized as a prison until 1745 when it had fallen into con- 
siderable disrepair. "t “The house rented by the Honour- 
able Company of the Modi at Rs. 25 a month,” remarked the 
Council in March of that year, “ and used for the county 
prison, requiring such costly repair as neither the Modi nor 
the county agree to meet, and considering that the 

^ Bombay Gazetteer Materials III., pp. 4 and 6o8- The jail oc- 
cupied the east or Bohra Bazaar front of the Court House which is 
the central ruin in the enclosure now known as Mapla Por. The 
jail was still in this building in 1687. practice of making 

prisoners support themselves by begging through the bars of their 
cells was long continued in England, and was in force till a recent 
date in Goa. 

“ Prisoners could hardly have been kept in Dongri fort in 
l68g-go, when the Sidis raised batteries on the hill. On the other 
hand Dongri fort had been used as a prison some time before 
1728. ( Fide Bombay Gazetteer Materials, If. 513 and III. 22). 

’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III. 609. 

* Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III. 609 (foot-note 3). 
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county has already laid out Rs. 5000 in building the 
prison at Dongri since demolished upon erecting the new 
fortification, it is agreed that some of the lower rooms of 
the house in the Marine Yard be appropriated for a 
prison.'” 

Grose, writing of the island a few years prior to 1750, 
describes “ a small untenable little fort on Dongri Point of 
no defence and which serves now for the town prison for 
debtors or criminals,” and apparently Dongri fort conti- 
nued to be used as a jail until its demolition in 1769.= But 
from that date the original proposal of 1745 was acted 
upon and prisoners were lodged in the Marine Yard. The 
accommodation thus provided was far from satisfactory. 
Debtors and felons had to be incarcerated together owing 
to lack of space ; the proceeds of the county cess levied 
on the householder for jail purposes were not sufficient to 
keep the buildings in proper repair ; and on three occasions 
the Grand Jury drew the attention of Government to the 
ruinous state of the jail. As a result of these representa- 
tions Government decided in 1777 that the jail was “ruinous 
insecure and unfit for the use to which it was put,” and 
suggested firstly the conversion of a part of Fort St. George 
into a jail and subsequently the extension of the Marine 
Yard jail. 3 The cost of both these projects prohibited 
their being executed, and, save for certain alterations 
carried out in 1779 and designed to separately accommodate 
debtors and criminals, nothing was done until 1799 when 
a plot of land was purchased at Umarkhadi and the present 
jail was commenced. It was completed in 1804 during the 
governorship of Jonathan Duncan and bears an inscription 
to that effect on its western gateway.^ A few years 
later the Umarkhadi Jail proved too small for the convenient 
accommodation and employment of all convicts, and the 
House of Correction at Byculla was accordingly built, 
prisoners being admitted into it for the first time in 1827.5 


' Bombay Gazetteer Materials, II. 282, 513 and III. 22. 

Grose’s Voyage to the East Indies. I, 49. Bombay Gazetteer 
Materials. II, 376-37,. 

•’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials. III. 609, 610. 

* Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III. 611. 

’ Preamble of Reg. III., Bombay Courier, 24th July 1827. 
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The Umarkhadi Jail, which is situated in Dongri, is now Vmarhhadi 
known as His Majesty’s Common Prison, and is called by 
the people the “ Juna Tuning” or Old Jail. Built upon 
rocky and well-drained ground, it occupies an area of 
10,674 square yards. The Civil Jail is located within 
the walls of the Common Prison, being divided by a wall 
from the criminal side. The staff consists of a superin- 
tendent,' a jailor, a matron, a hospital assistant and 23 
warders, of whom the four first named and a clerk are 
accommodated in the prison. The Presidency Surgeon, 

3rd District, is ex-officio medical officer of the prison. 

The criminal portion is divided into a hard labour yard, 
offices, hospital, punishment cells, female yard, and 
quarantine yard, and provides accommodation for 181 
male and 31 female prisoners. The hospital has room for 
32 beds. Native criminals sentenced to death, transport- 
ation or imprisonment by the High Court, all female pri- 
soners, native prisoners awaiting their trial, and those 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment not exceeding 
one year are confined in the Common Prison. As 
the prison is intended only for those undergoing com- 
paratively short terms of imprisonment, extensive fac- 
tory operations are not possible, and the prisoners 
are usually employed in picking old cordage, grind- 
ing, spinning and the manufacture of cloth tor their 
own use. The daily average number of prisoners con- 
fined in the Common Prison during 1908 was 403 includ- 
ing 29 females, and the cost of the institution amounted 
to Rs. 36,392. 

The Civil Jail, which was formerly known as the Civil 

•Government Workhouse, is located within the walls of 
H. M’s, Common Prison, but has a separate entrance. 

It comprises a large dormitory with accommodation for 
36 males, a separate building for females and cells for 
Europeans with an exercise yard. The staff consists of 
a clerk, 8 warders and a menial, the Superintendent of the 
■Common Prison being ex-officio Superintendent and Jailor 
■of the Civil Jail. Defaulting debtors, persons who fail 
to pay Government dues or the amount of forfeited bonds, 

* Up tc 1878 the Sheris was in charge of the Rrison and 
Common Jail. 
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The House 
*f Correction. 


and females sued* for restitution of conjuga rights are 
liable to incarceration in this jail. The practice of com- 
mitting female debtors to this jail was discontinued in 
1894. The prisoners are fed at the cost of the judgment- 
creditors and are not forced to do any work. The daily 
average number of prisoners confined in the Civil Jail 
during 1908 was 21 and the cost of the institution 
amounted to Rs. 2272. 

The House of Correction, which was opened at Byculla 
in 1827, has accommodation for 262 pr soners, the prison 
proper accommodating 226 and the prison hospital 36. 
Both European and Native convicts are admitted to this 
institution, a yard capable of accommodating 30 being 
set apart for the former. In the case of natives, only 
those sentenced by the Presidency Magistrates’ courts 
to terms of imprisonment for one year and upwards are 
admitted into this prison ; while all European prisoners, 
whether sentenced by the Presidency Magistrates or 
Naval authorities in Bombay (under the Naval Discipline 
Act) are received into this institution. The prison also* 
serves as a dep6t for ex-military convicts awaiting de- 
portation, after having been convicted and sentenced 
by the Civil power and discharged in consequence from 
the army. Native prisoners under remand or awaiting 
trial before the High Court Sessions are not accom- 
modated in this prison.* 

The staff comprises a Superintendent, Jailor, 3 Eu- 
ropean warders and 23 native warders, of whom the two 
fir^-named officials have quarters in the prison and the 
native warders are accommodated in a building behind 
the prison. The manufacture of coir matting is carried 
on in the prison and has acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion. “ The daily average number of prisoners in 1908 
was 216 (7 Europeans and 209 natives), and the cost of 
the institution was Rs. 32,156. 


* During 1893 this rule was relaxed, as within two days 795 
persons who had been arrested for rioting had to be incar- 
cerated. 

“ The chief varieties of matting manufactured are known as 
••sword" (close work), “sinuctt" (open work) ••brush” (for 
doorways) and ‘•net’* (for ferneries). Other coir articles made 
are hand rubbers for horses, brushes, boat-fenders, etc. 
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Besides the prisons mentioned above, Bombay contains 
eight lock-ups as shown below : — 


Names of Lock-ups. 

Date 

of 

Establish- 

Number of persons 
confined during 


ment. 

1901. 

1908. 

Esplanade Police Court Lock-up 

18S8.S9 

I, IIS 

1,260 

Paidhuni Police Station Lock-up 

(0 

>.373 

00 

Dhobi Talao Police ,, ,, .. .. 

(0 

ifii8 

917 

Maharbowdi „ „ 

1867 

a>999 

4.348 

Mazagon Police Court Lock-up 

•893 

I3r449 

x8,iJo 

Bhoiwada Police Station Lock-up «• 

(•> 

428 

793 

Mahim ,, ,, 

1908 

212 

'75 

Prince’s Docks „ ,, 

1877 

189 

'59 

Total 


20,882 

iT.os?” r 


(i) Not known. “ Of this number 1,85a were females. 


Prior to 1865 suspected persons were detained in 
the various police chaukts from day to day ; but since that 
•date the chaukts are cleared every night and remanded pri- 
soners are lodged in jail. ‘ 

There are two Government work-houses attached to the 
prisons referred to above. The one contiguous to the 
House of Correction is intended for male vagrants. The 
female work-house established in 1884 is in the civil 
jail. Europeans and Euj'asians who are declared vagrants 
under Act IV of 1874 are detained in this institution 
until employment is found for them or their friends offer 
to take charge of them. In some cases they are shipped 
to Europe. Vagrants are received from all parts of the 
Presidency^. The male vagrants are generally employed 
in cooking, in attending to the work-house garden, in 
mending and repairing Government clothes and in opening 
and plaiting coir for the prison factory. Hie females 
Ikeep the premises clean and do a certain amount oS 

» Times of India, September 7, 1865. ,/« 

^ The Government work-houses in Madras Uving been abo- 
lished ill 190$ vagrants are brought to Bombay and pat in these 
worfc-hooses. 


Lock-ups, 


Government 

wori-Keusts. 
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needlework and pick old cordage. All well behaved vag- 
rants are allowed on certain days in the week to go out on 
a pass to seek employment and a letter is addressed weekly 
to the Shipping Master, Bombay, informing him of the 
number of seamen, firemen, etc., in the institution. Deserv- 
ing cases receive some assistance from the funds placed at 
the disposal of the president of the committee of manage- 
ment. Divine service is held every Sunday morning and 
the Roman Catholic Chaplain attends once a month. The 
Officers of the Prisons are ex-officio governors and deputv 
governors of the work-houses. The managing committee, 
under whose direction the governors work, consists of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate as President and Second 
Presidency Magistrate, the Inspector-General of Prisons, 
the Municipal Commissioner and the Collector of Bombay. 
The male and female work-houses provide accommodation 
for males and females respectively:— 



Daily aver- 
age number 
of vagrants. 

Total cost 
of mainte- 
nance. 

Average cost 
of mainten- 
ance per 
head. 

Male work-house 

... 

26 

9.47 1 

274 

Female ,, 

... 

> 

102 

33 


The Military The history of the Bombay garrison commences with the 
arrival in 1665 of the remnants of Sir Abraham Shipman’s 
contingent, which originally left England in 1662. At the 
latter date the force was composed of four companies of 
a hundred men apiece with a full complement of officers ; 
but when it finally reached Bombay with Humphrey Cooke 
after a disastrous sojourn on the island of Angediv, it 
numbered only 97 privates, 4 sergeants, 6 corporals, 4 
drummers, one ensign, a provost-marshall, 2 surgeons, 
one gunsmith and a gunner’s mate with 23 pieces of cannon 
and 873 rounds of shot. ’ Prior to 1668, when the 
island passed from the Crown to the East India Company, 
little had been done towards strengthening the garrison in 
spite of Sir Gervase Lucas’ advice that it should be in- 


^ East India Papers in the State 
*30. 235 ! Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, 


Secretary’s 

102. 


Office, 228, 229 
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creased to 400 men ' ; and as late as December 1667 the 
total strength of the forces was only 285, of whom 93 were 
English, and the rest French, Portuguese and Deccanies 
(probably Hindu recruits from Ihe Deccan).^ But this con- 
dition was soon rectified by the Court of Directors who, 
according to the terms of agreement between themselves 
and the Crown, were bound to provide a proper garrison for 
the island. Their early letters to the President and Coun- 
cil at Surat emphasize the desirability of a military reserve 
and of forming trained bands or militia to supplement the 
force recruited direct from England ^ and by the close of 
1669 the President was able to inform the Directors that 
the garrison consisted of two companies of English, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese soldiers and a native militia. 
There is little doubt that the garrison would have con- 
tinued to increase, had the revenues of Bombay more 
nearly sufficed to meet the expenditure. But at this date 
the question of the ownership of land was still unsettled, 
and the growing deficiency of revenue obliged the Com- 
pany to order considerable retrenchments, such as the 
reduction of the two European companies to one of 260 
men,'* the review of the salary of the English Captain in 
charge of the company which was fixed at £80 a year,^ 
and the reduction of the pay of the Portuguese soldiers 
from 12^ xeraphins to io|- xeraphins a month ® 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century the 
Directors’ continuous cry was for reduction and retrench- 
ment until such time as trade had increased and the island 

^ Sir G. Lucas’ Report upon Bombay, January 18th, 1665-66. 

H. Gary’s letter to his Majesty the King, December 12th, 1667. 
In a letter of the same date to the Earl of Clarendon, Gary remarked 
that the garrison charges had somewhat increased “ by the build- 
ing of new fortifications, the enlistment of additional soldiers to 
guard them, and by the cost of a stable of horses prudentially 
designed by Sir G. Lucas for the entertaining of correspondence 
from the several parts of this island upon occasion.” He also in- 
formed Lord Arlington that Dutch alarms had forced him to enrol 
150 Deccanies at a total cost of ;C68-7-6 a month, while the monthly 
cost of the European troops was £ 226-2-0. 

’ Court of Directors to Surat Council, March 27th, 1668, and 
Augpist 24th, 16^. 

' Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 68. 

’’ Court of Directors to Surat Council, August titb, 1670. 

* Commissioners at Bombay to Surat Council, December 8th, 
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had become more populous ; and even after Gerald Aungier 
had introduced his land-settlement and had generally 
inspired a spirit of peaceful progress, the Directors con- 
tinued to deprecate the manifest desire of their servants in 
Bombay to enlarge the garrison. The latter had certainly 
fair grounds for their action in the unhealthiness of the 
climate which was estimated to cause the deaths annually of 
one-fifth of the English forces,’ and in continual alarms of 
attack by the Dutch or French. Thus in 1672-73 in spite of 
the desire of the Court to the contrary, the total force on the 
island comprised : — (a) in the Castle, 2 native companies 
of 250 men apiece ; ( 6 ) in the town, 250 infantry and 250 
lances of militia, under an English captain ; (c) at Mahim, 
250 infantry and 250 lances under an English captain ; 
{d) at Mazagon, 150 infantry and 150 lances under Sir 
Alvaro Peres, the lord of the manor ; while (e) there was 
an additional force of 100 Moormen (Musalmans) and 100 
Bhandaris, armed with clubs and bill-hooks. - 
Aungier indeed, in spite of the avowed policy of re- 
trenchment, did much towards improving the strengths 
and appearance of the garrison. He obtained sanction to 
the supply of uniforms for the troops, “to be of one 
colour for the greater awe to the adversary”;^ and he 
was permitted to retain up to 1676 two companies of 
European soldiers, numbering in all 400, of whom 100 
were employed on the Company’s ships, while the remain- 
der in bands of 75 garrisoned the Castle in turn, in addi- 
tion to 3 companies of “ Portuguese black Christians”, 
posted at Bombay, Mahim and Mazagon and drilled at 
least once a month. About the time of his death (1677) 
this militia consisted of 600 men, all landowners of the 

’ Captain Shaxton to the Court of Directors, January 3rd, i673- 

“ Captain Shaxton to the Court of Directors, Jan. 3rd, 1673. 
Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, 113. It is recorded that when the 
Dutch fleet actually appeared off Bombay Sir A. Peres fled, his 
manor of Mazagfon being confiscated by the Council at Bombay 
as a punishment for his cowardice and possible treachery. 

’ Court of Directors to Surat Council, Dec. 13th, 1672- 

* Aungier’s Report to the Court of Directors, Dec. isth 1673. 
He remarks in the report that more confidence could be daced in 
the Moors, Bandareens (Bhandaris) and Jentues (Hindus, ue., 
Koiis and others) than in the Portuguese Christians, as the former 
“ are courageous and show affection and good-will to the English 
Government.” 
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island, while a certain number of Brahmans and Banias, 
who were unequal to bearing' arms themselves, contribut- 
ed towards its up-keep. A troop of 40 horse was also 
raised under the command of Captain Keigwin and Cornet 
John Petit while the Fort itself was freshly supplied 
with 120 pieces of ordnance and 60 field pieces in their 
carriages." 

The morale of the forces was however far from satis- 
factory. Drunkenness and disorders of various kinds 
were common ; disease was rife ; and there was general 
and continuous dissatisfaction at the rales of pay 
allowed by the company, which was aggravated by the 
spasmodic reductions enjoined by the authorities in 
England. 3 Even the superior officers were occasionally 
lacking in morals ; and considered it a grievance to be 
forbidden to enter the names of dead soldiers in the 
muster-rolls and themselves draw the pay of the deceased.'* 
These circumstances contributed to cause two mutinies in 
1674, in the earlier of which fiftj- or sixty English soldiers 
fled to Malabar Hill and thence to Mazagon, but were 
subsequently persuaded to lay down their arms. The 
second mutiny was headed by Captain Shaxton himself, 
who was brought to trial and eventually pardoned ; and of 
the three minor ringleaders, described by the Bombay 
Council as “dangerous bloody villains”, one was shot 
and the other two were sentenced “ to throw dice for their 
lives on a drum-head,” but were subsequently pardoned. 
This was the first occasion of the Company’s exercise of 
martial law.s 

After Aungier’s death the authorities in Bombay made a 
pretence of following the orders for reduction so constantly 
urged upon them by the Court ; but owing presumably 
to the length of time wasted in the receipt of despatches 


^ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 72, 73. 

’ Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay. 

“ Bombay Coancil to Surat, June 14th, 1672. Bombay Town 
and Island Materials, Part III, 70, 74, 75. — The soldiers were paid 
in badgruks and dvganis, the loss on the former when passed into 
circulation being 30 per cent, and on the latter 16 to 18 per cent. 

■* Bombay Council to Court, March 15th, 1680.81. 

• Bombay Council to Court, August 20th, 1674. 
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from England they were on several occasions enabled 
to enlarge the garrison and subsequently plead political 
necessity for their action. Thus in 1676 they acquiesced 
in the abolition of the post of Captain to the Bombay 
garrison and in the proposal to place a Lieutenant in 
charge of the two Companies, which were thereupon 
styled the Governor’s Company and the Deputy-Governor’s 
Company ; they agreed to disband the troop of horse 
in 1679 ; they carried out in 1680 the reduction 

of the pay of the “white Portuguese” from 10^ to 5 
xeraphins a month, in order that it might accord with the 
rate allowed to Topasses.* On the other hand in 1678, 
on the plea that the Topass element required leavening, 
they enlisted several Dutch and Swedes ; and in 1680 
they persuaded the Directors to agree to the formation 
of an auxiliary force of two Companies, composed of 
inhabitants of the island. These companies were to be 
under the command of two Captains on 100 xeraphins a 
year each, two Lieutenants on 60 xeraphins, two Ensigns on 
50 xeraphins, six Sergeants on 30, six Corporals on 20, to* 
gether with four drummers on 20.® It is not clear whether 
this force was ever fully enrolled ; but in 1683 the standing 
garrison, which had been placed under the supreme com- 
mand of Captain Keigwin two years before , 3 was increased 
to three English Companies, and was enlarged in 1684 by 
the eniolment of a Company of Rajputs, commanded by 
their own officers and armed with their own weapons.* 
1683-1700. In December 1683 occurred Keigwin’s revolt, when the 
whole garrison, numbering in all 505 men and consisting 
of 150 English, 200 Topasses and others, threw off its 
allegiance to the Company and contrived to hold Ihe island 
against them in the Kang’s name for nearly twelve months .5 
Soon after the Company had regained possession of the 
island, the two infantry companies were formed into three, 
a Company being despatched from Fort St. George, Madras, 

1 Court of pirMtore to Surat Council, February 28th, 1678-79, 
and March 19th, 1679-80. ■' ’ 

’ Court of Directors to Surat Council, March Igth, 1679-80. 

» Bombay Council to Court of Directors, March 15th, 1680-81. 

Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part 111 , 76. 

‘ See History chapter above, pp. 76-79. 
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with this object a company of Rajputs was added and 
the Governor was granted a personal guard of 30 English 
grenadiers under a Brevet-Captain, who were increased 
to 50 in 1687.3 Attempts were also made to purify the 
militia by distributing the posts equally among all castes 
and by counterbalancing the untrustworthy Topass 
element with “a good force of Canorins ’’ (low-class 
Hindus)/ In 1686 the garrison was further reinforced 
by a Company of soldiers and officers from the Marquis 
of Worcester’s regiment in England. 

Reinforcemenl and reorganization could not however 
compensate for the appalling losses which the garrison 
suffered at the close of the seventeenth century. Constant 
reference is made in the documents of the period to the 
great mortality among the soldiers, which was attributed 
by the Deputy Governor in 1685 chiefly to the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, but also partly to the action of the 
Native Christians and Indo-Portuguese with whom the 
soldiers were quartered and who discovered in the dhatura 
and other poisons the surest medium for revenge for out- 
rages upon their wives and families. Attempts were made 
to check the latter evil by building barracks and by 
encouraging soldiers to marry women of the country / 
but orders of this nature made little impression upon a 
class described by the Council at Surat as composed of 
“ debauched broken tradesmen and renegade seamen ”®. 

^ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 76. Surat 
Council to Court of Directors, January 31st, 1685. One of the 
companies was commanded by Sir John Wyborne who was also 
Deputy Governor, second in Council and Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Forces. His salary was £100 a year together with a Cap- 
tain’s pay of eight pence a day and ;£iisoayear as diet-money. 
Court of Directors to Surat, May 6th, 1685. 

’ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 76, 77, 78. 

’ Court of Directors to Surat, May 6th, 1685 ; /itVf to -Bombay, 
August 3rd, 1687. 

* Court of Directors to Bombay, October 28th, 1685, and May 
13th, 1687. 

* The women of this class were compelled after marriage to 
continue wearing their native dress, except in cases where they 
paid a fine to the Company for the right to don European attire. 
Court of Directors to Bombay, July 14th, 1686. 

" The Bombay Quarterly Review, Vol. I, pages 185-86, re- 
marks as follows : — “ As regards the military at this pmod, the 
Company had been taught by bitter experience to treat them with 
liberality, and consequently they found that they themselves were 
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Severe losses were also inflicted by the Sidi during his 
investment of Bombay (1689-90) ; for the weapons supplied 
to the garrison from home were thoroughly untrustworthy 
and usually burst after the third loading/ and the 
almost complete bankruptcy engendered by the siege pre- 
vented both the supply of new men and new weapons and 
the proper maintenance of the survivors. As a result the 
garrison in 1691 was composed of only 70 English soldiers 
and a few Topasses and Gentues (Hindus) ; while the new 
recruits from England were still, in the words of the 
Council at Bombay, “ allowed to lie up and down in the 
woods whereby their debaucheries they fall into distempers 
and die like rotten sheep.” So matters continued until 
about 1715. Attempts were made to raise the strength of 
the garrison by the enlistment of Armenians from Ispahan 
and of Madagascar slaves, and by training a certain num- 
ber of Arab lascars to arms / but the English troops 
were so decimated by disease that there were not sufficient 
on the island to form a guard-of-honour for the Dutch 
Commissary when he paid a political visit in May, 1696.^ 
1700-17601 The condition of the Military was however merely a 
reflection of political and economical conditions, and at the 
close of the first quarter of the eighteenth century matters 

treated with but little respect. Their vexatious regulations infused 
a spirit of insubordination into the minds of all the troops, from 
the highest officer to the private soldier. Captain Carr, indeed, 
did not hesitate to insult the Deputy Governor in his Council 
Chamber. Unsummoned he appeared before bis Honor to demand 
an enquiry into his conduct. He was told that he had not been 
sent for ; but, as he had come of his own accord, he would 
perhaps be so good as to explain why he had not appeared on 
parade for two mornings. ‘ 1 had business ' was his laconic 
answer. Ihe Deputy Governor mildly suggested that his business 
could not have been very urgent and that it really appeared as 
if the Captain wjs not anxious to perform his duty. Upon that 
Carr began to swear ‘ good mouth-filling oaths’ at his Honour, 
and when threatened with punishment by him, shook his fist 
in the Deputy’s face. The affair was terminated by the Captain 
being placed under arrest and confined to his own quarters. 
Such an example, thus set by an officer, was, as might be expect- 
ed, imitated by private soldiers, and at last all fell into such a 
disorganized state that the Governor could not find a man 
whom he would venture to make a Sergeant or a Corporal.” 

^ Bombay Council to Court of Directors, Feb. 9th 1690-91 ; 
June 5th 1^5- At the latter date the garrison contained only 250 
firearms fit for use. 

’ Court of Directors to Bombay Council, Feb. 29th, 1691-92. 

• Bombay Council to Court of Directors, June ist 1696. 
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had assumed a less depressing aspect. A hospital and 
barracks were built in the Fort about 1708, the latter being 
improved and enlarged in 1736, 1741 and again in 1755' ; 
the pay of both officers and men was systematized and 
more regularly disbursed’' ; and a scale of pension was 
promulgated for the benefit of the Topasses and native 
militia. In addition to the barracks in the Fort, quarters 
were provided for the outposts at Sion, Sewri, Mahim 
and Varli ; so that by 1742 the total force on the island 
consisted of 444 Europeans and 1004 Topasses under 26 
officers. The garrison sepoys at this date numbered 829, 
divided into 13 companies each supplied with a subedar, 
a jamadar, 4 havildars and 4 natks ; but they were 
reduced in the following year to 6 companies numbering 
in all 702 men and costing monthly Rs. 3,132. The" 
strength of the European and Topass Companies was also 
debated and fixed in 17433 ; but was again reviewed in 
1748 and fixed at 10 regular companies, each consisting 
of 85 officers and men, to which were added in the same 
year a regular company of Artillery, composed of 100 
gunners, and in 1752 an entire company of Protestant 
Swiss, sent out by the Court of Directors. In 1750 an 
officer had been appointed to command the garrison on a 
salary of 250 a year with allowances, and was also 
appointed third member of the Council. 

The history of reorganization was however still far 
from complete. The company found it very difficult to 
get good men for their army and Forrest describes the 
officers in 1752 as either illiterate adventurers or European 
butlers, who knew no drill, while the sepoys spent 
their time running with the palanquins and carriages of 
the senior merchants. The formntion of the Bombay 
Army really dates from the reading of the mutiny Act 

^ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 93, 120, 123. 

“ /&id, p. 82, The monthly pay fixed in 1710 was as follows : — 
Lieutenant, £4 ; Ensign, £3 ; Sergeant, ,£1-10-0 ; Corporal, 
;£i-4-o; Private Sentinel, ;£i-i-o. They were all allowed a bonus 
of one month’s pay every year. Bombay Town and Island Mate- 
rials, Part III, 82. 

’ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 9& The 
table there inserted shows 7 ordinary companies, of which five 
belonged to Bombay proper, one to Mahim and one to Sion, and 
one Grenadier Company. The total strength was 1499. 
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in 1754. In 1755 fresh reductions of the Infantry were 
made in consequence of the Company’s officers having, 
each for his own advantage, gradually increassd the 
strengfth of the companies, while the Artillery was per- 
manently .enlarged to 3 companies, each composed as 
follows : — 

One Captain on £200 a year. 

One Captain-Lieutenant on 09-1 0-0 a year. 

One first Lieutenant on ;^ioo a year. 

One Second Lieutenant on ;^90 a year. 

Three Lieutenant-Fireworkers on 3 Shillings a day. 

Three Sergeants on 2 shillings a day. 

Three Corporals on i| shillings a day. 

Eight Bombardiers on shillings a day. 

Twenty Gunners on ij shillings a day. 

Sixty-four Matrosses on i shilling a day. 

Two Drummers on i shilling a day.' 

The reduction of the infantry led to serious complaints 
of unpreparedness from Major Sir James Foulis ; and 
in t 759 i nt the instigation of Major Fraser, a separate 
body of 500 sepoys on increased pay and a new Grenadier 
Company were formed, new barracks being erected for 
their accommodation out of savings from the arrack or 
drink allowance of the troops. “ In the following year, 
when the appointments of Fort and Town Major were 
created, the total garrison was composed of {a) 622 
Infantry, of whom 225 were natives, {d) 227 Artillery, of 
whom 128 were natives, and (c) 1652 Sepoys, of whom 661 
were classed as Sidis, 598 as Established, 257 as Arabs, 
and 136 as Old Surat.’ 

Meanwhile the Bombay Government, which had 
hitherto been content to repel possible attacks by Euro- 
pean powers and to live on amicable terms with the 
native governments of the Presidency, commenced to 


* Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 124. 

’ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 135. 

’ Bombay Town and Isipnd Materials, Part III, 137. The 
appointments of Fort and Town Major were created on March 
nth 1760, the pay beingf Rs. 5 or 2 shilling's a day. 

The pay of all officers of Artillery and Infantry serving the King 
or Company in 1762 is given in full on pages 139, 140 of Bombay 
Town and Island Materials, Part III, 
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emerge as a political power and to pay greater attention to 
its military arm. The possibility of future conflict with the 
Marathas unquestionably underlay the three-years’ enlist- 
ment of slaves for the outforts, which occurred in 1764,' 
and the general reorganization of 1765, whereby the In- 
fantry were formed into 15 companies of 100 Europeans 
each and the Artillery into 3 companies of the same 
numerical strength, it being strictly laid down that 
Topasses were only to be enlisted in the infantry when the 
number of Europeans fell short. From this date onwards 
the garrison was gradually strengthened, and the time- 
honoured policy of retrenchment became discredited. 
The system of regiments and battalions was introduced in 
1768, the Europeans being formed into one regiment of 
1600 men, divided into 3 battalions of 7 companies, and 
the Native levies being formed into two battalions of 1,000 
men apiece, each battalion comprising 10 companies. 
These two battalions are now familiar to Bombay as the 
103rd Mahrattas and the io8th Infantry® ; while in the 
following year (1769) a Marine Corps, composed of 300 
Topasses, 700 sepoys and a handful of Europeans, was 
raised at Vengurla, which in January 1777 became the well- 
known Marine Battalion.* Constant enlistment of 
Topasses was carried on, the recruiting officer being paid 
Rs. 5 for every recruit entertained ; the pay of all native 
soldiers was definitely fixed at Rs. 6 per month ; pensions 
were granted to disabled Bhandaris, who were still em- 
ployed as militia in 1776 ; and injury pensions were 
similarly instituted for European soldiers.^ In 'l^^o the 
Sepoy Corps was raised to 4 battalions, and reached 
a seventh battalion in 1778* ; and the acquisition of 
Salsette in 1775 led to the formation in i777 of a corps of 
Engineers, consisting of a company of 100 lascars,® and 
in 1778 to the incorporation of the European infantry 
into one strong battalion, which subsequently became the 

® Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 142. 

® Ibid. 145-148. 

* Ibid, 151. 

’ The scale of pension for European Soldiers was as follows:— 

Sergeant Rs. 9 a month ; Corporal, Bombardier and Gunner 
Rs. 7 a month. Private and Matross, Rs. 6 a month. 

* The seventh battalion was disbanded seven years later. 

* Bombay Town and Island Materials, III, 177 * 
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Bombay Fusiliers and is known at the present time as the 
103rd Royal Dublin Fusiliers. The Governor, Mr, William 
Hornby, was at this period {1774) appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces, the Brigadier-General being styled 
Commander of the Forces. 

In the following year, 1779, a battalion of Grenadiers 
was raised, which behaved with great bravery at the 
siege of Mangalore in 1782, but very nearly mutinied in 
the same year on account of their being styled the 8th 
Battalion Native Infantry. Thus in 1785 the Bombay forces 
were composed of six battalions, which were subsequently 
reformed about 1789 into eleven and again in 1803 into 
nineteen battalions, and of the Bombay Grenadiers, and the 
Marine Battalion, which in 1904 became the 121st Pioneers. 
A reduction of the garrison again occurred in 1793, when 
eight out of the eleven battalions were employed at Calicut, 
Tellicherry and other places on the Malabar Coast, but this 
reduction was to some extent counterbalanced by the enrol- 
ment in 1800 of a Corps of Fencibles, 1000 strong, to assist 
in the struggle against Tipu Sultan, fifty of whom were 
paid and equ'pp»ed by Mr. Forbes.' Prior to the cam- 
paign of 1803 against the Maharaja Sindia and the Raja 
of Berar Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, 
was authorised to place this corps on the fixed establish- 
ment under the title of the 9th Regiment of Native Infan- 
try. It is now known as the 117th Mahrattas. 

1800-1907. Abo'tt the commencement of the ninteenth century the 
head-quarters of the Bombay Artillery were at Matunga ; 
but according to contemporary accounts the barracks 
were so badly built and the climate proved so disastrous 
to the health of the men that the locality had to be 
abandoned.* Towards the middle of the century (1845) 

* Mr. Forbes was the author of Oriental ? 4 emoirs. Edwardes’ 
Rise of Bombay, 219. Bombay Town and Island Materials 
Partin. 

* The author of £»/»»» (1838) writes:— “Matunga, once 

a pretty artillery-station, lies deserted. Graceful boughs of shady 
trees droop upon the oroken roofs of crumbling dwellings; gaudy 
blossoms, and the paler moonflower peep from amid the fallen 
stones ; and gardens, once gay in bloom and fruitage bright, are 
tangled and overgrown with thorns. Matunga is now abandoned. 
The demon of disease claimed for his own, and under the insidious 
form of Dracunculus (guineaworm) worked havoc among the 
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the Bombay garrison numbered 3500 and was com- 
posed of the 2nd battalion Foot Artillery, a wing of 
His Majesty’s 22nd Regiment, the glh and loth Regi- 
ments of Native Infantry and the Marine Battalion. At 
the date of theMutiny (1857) the number of European troops 
was 400, and three regiments of Native Infantry were 
also stationed on the island, the whole garrison being 
commanded by Brigadier Shortt. The disaffection in the 
Bengal Native Army had communicated itself in some 
degree to the Bombay troops ; and had it not been for the 
foresight and promptitude displayed by Mr. Forjett, then 
Commissioner of Police Bombay would probably have 
been face to face with a revolt of the native garrison. 
As matters turned out, Mr. Forjett was enabled by his 
extraordinary knowledge of the vernacular and a great 


troops. The prevalence of this disei.se caused either by the bad- 
ness of the water, or some less suspected cause, formed abundant 
reason for the desertion of this lovely spot as a military station.’ 
Captain J. H. Stocqueler, who arrived in Bombay with a detach- 
ment on the 29th May 1819, speaks of marching up to “Matoon- 
gah, a village in the vicinity of rice-fields, where cadjan barracks 
had been erected for the special destruction of the health of the 
men who had survived the horrors of the passage to India. The 
recruits were permitted to wander ad libitum through the lanes 
and bazaars of Bombay, before they were marchi d up to 
Matoongah. They must have seen a great deal of “life” and 
materially accelerated their progress to the grave m Dungri and 
the Bhendy Bazaar. On the third day the Serjeant collected all 
the stragglers and marched them up to their destination. Most of 
them went bare footed for choice; they were welcomed at Matoongah 
by the battalion quartered there with a supper of potatoes, dried 
bummelows (bambalos) and tea. What imp of darkness had 
suggested the selection of Matoongah as the head-quarters ot a 
European battalion is perhaps on the records of the Bombay 
Government ; but his name has not survived. A more dismal swamp 
could not have been found on the Island. The rains began to fall 
and as the cantonment was surrounded by rice-fields, the soldiers 
had the full benefit of the humidity of the surrounding waters. At 
the back of the barracks was afruit bazaar where sodden mangoes, 
decayed pine-apples and attenuated plantains were retailed with- 
out mercy The bread served out was of the coarsest flour, and 
free access was had to “ ghee ” and “ maska ” in using the bread. 
There was scarcely an entire company in the whole battalion fit 
for duty, but the hospital was well-tenanted. Newly-arrived 
assistant surgeons had a fine field for the study of the disorders 
peculiar to India in the persons of the wretched occupants of the 
planks and tressels which formed the bedsteads. There was an 
amateur theatre cleverly constructed (like the barracks) of bamboo, 
mud, cadjan and cocoa-nut tree leaves : but the performances were 
infrequent and only intended for the amusement of the friends 
of the officers. It was not a source of diversion to the troops at 
large.” — Times of India, July 2nd, 1872. 
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detective faculty to discover andjapprehend the ringleaders, 
two of whom were blown from guns and the other six 
were sentenced to transportation for life. Thus was the 
incipient mutiny quashed in Bombay. 

At the present date (1909) the garrison consists of 
3 companies of the Royal Garrison Artillery, one Company 
of the Submarine Mining Corps, one British regiment 
and two Native regiments, in addition to five corps of 
Volunteers^. 

The earliest expedition in which the Bombay forces took 
part was that commanded by Admiral Watson and Colonel 
(afterwards Lord) Clive in 1756 against Angria the pirate. 
The Bombay Government placed 800 European soldiers and 
1,000 Native Infantry at the disposal of Colonel Clive, who, 
forced by a decision of the Madras Government to abandon 
his plan of attacking the French and their allies in the 
Deccan, determined to employ his enforced leisure in 
capturing Angria’s stronghold Gheria (Viziadrug). The 
expedition was undertaken in concert with the Marathas ; 
but suspicions being entertained that the latter were in 
communication with Angria, operations were precipitated 
so as to preclude them from all share in the enterprise. 
The fort fell on February 13th, 1756, and the booty, about 
10 lakhs, was divided by the British forces, without 
admitting their allies to any participation. “ Thus was 
Bombay’s most dangerous enemy reduced to harmlessness. 
Like the sister cities of Madras and Calcutta, Bombay 
can trace the origin of her political supremacy to the genius 
of Arcot’s defender. 

In 1778 a Bombay contingent numbering 3,900 men, 
of whom 591 were Europeans and 500 gun lascars, set 
forth under the command of Colonel Egerton, an officer 
“ infirm in health and totally unacquainted with India”, to 
place Raghunath Rao upon the Peshwa’s throne at Poona. 
The force, crossing the harbour to Panvel and ascending 
the Bhor Ghat, reached Khandalla on the 23rd December, 
and was there formed into three divisions which “advanced 

See Imp. Gazetteer, 

Vol. IV, Chap. XI. 

* Malcolm's Life of Clive. 
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alternately at the rate of about three-quarters of a mile 
daily ”, so that it spent eleven days in covering the 
eight miles between Khandalla and Karla. The Mara- 
thas, encouraged by this apparent timidity, drew near 
and harassed the advance ; and Colonel Egerton, on 
reaching Talegaon, found that the enemy’s cavalry had 
cut off communication with Bombay. The subsequent 
retreat of the Bombay forces, which ended in the dis- 
graceful convention of Wadgaon is a matter of history, 
and has rightlj been described as the greatest humulia- 
tion ever suffered by British arms in Western India. 
The one bright feature of the expedition was the conduct 
of Captain (afterwards Major-General) Hartley who 
commanded the Native Infantry reserves. Stimulated 
by his example, these troops resisted the attacks of the 
enemy so firmly that Madhavji Sindia compared the rear- 
guard to a red wall, “which was no sooner beaten down 
than it was instantly built up again.’’' 

In October 1781 Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley with five 
battalions and a battering-train from Bombay, assisted 
General Goddard to overrun the Konkan and capture Bas- 
sein, which surrendered on the iith December 1781 and in 
the same year, in connection with the general attack upon 
Hyder All, Colonel Humberstone was despatched with a 
Bombay contingent down the Malabar Coast, and captured 
Calicut and Ponany, which he successfully defended 
against a combined army of French and Mysore troops 
under Count de Lally and Tipu Sultan. It was at the 
capture of Ponany that the 8th Bombay battalion greatly 
distinguished itself. 

In 1782 the Bombay troops under General Mathews 
captured Honore, Mangalore, Kurdapur, Karwar and 
other strong places on the coast of Kanara, but were 
besieged in the following year in Bednore, which capitulat- 
ed after a fortnight’s siege to the army of Tipu, number- 
ing 15,000 men. The whole force was sent captive to 
Mysore, where General Mathews and twenty Bombay 
officers were put to death by pcnson. Tipu then proceeded 
to lay siege to Mangalore, which was gallantly defended 


tjSa. 


^ J. M. Maclean’s Guide to Bombay^ 
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by Major Campbell and a force of Bombay sepoys, includ- 
ing- the 8th Battalion, now the loist Grenadiers, until 
peace was eventually made with Mysore at the end of 
1783. It was to its heroism at this siege that the 8th 
Battalion owed the restoration of its old name of Grena- 
diers, that being the only reward which the famished and 
sickly men solicited on their return to Bombay. “They 
were long fortunate,” writes Maclean, “ in a succession of 
excellent commanding officers : and on every occasion of 
service the spirit of Stewart and of Hartley has lived in 
their ranks.” 

During the second war with Tipu in 1790 the Bombay 
Government sent two battalions of infantry and six guns 
to co-operate with the Maratha army, which took Dharwar 
and advanced into Mysore.' At the same time a Bombay 
column under general Abercrombie cleared Malabar of 
Tipu’s troops, and effected a junction with Lord Corn- 
wallis before Seringapatam, where peace was concluded. 

In the campaign of 1799 a Bombay column under 
General Sir John Stuart marched from Cannanore up 
the Ghats to co-operate with the grand army under 
General Harris, which advanced from Madras. This 
column consisted of 1,617 Europeans and 6,420 sepoys 
the Company’s Bombay Regiment of Europeans, 528 
strong, forming- with H. M.’s 75th and 77th Regiments 
the centre brigade. General Stuart fought a brilliant 
action with the flower of Tipu’s army at Sedaser, and 
reached the camp before Seringapatam in time to play an 
important part in the siege-operations. The Governor- 
General expressed in the warmest terms to Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, Governor of Bombay, his appreciation of the 
victory of Sedaser, declaring that “ the merits of Generals 
Stuart and Hartley, as well as of Colonel Montresor 
and the other officers, have seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed in India.” while, in reply to an address 
from the inhabitants of Bombay on the glorious termina- 
tion of the war. Lord Wellesley -wrote : — “ The distin- 
guished part which the settlement of Bombay has borne 
during the late crisis in the labours and honours of the 


General Orders, iith April 1790. 
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common cause has repeatedly claimed my warm appro- 
bation, and will ever be remembered by me with gratitude 
and respect. In your liberal and voluntary contribution 
towards the exigencies of your native country and towards 
the defence of the Presidency under whose Government 
you reside, and in the alacrity with which you have given 
your personal services for the military protection of Bom- 
bay, I have contemplated with pleasure the same character 
of public spirit, resolution and activity, which has marked 
the splendid successes of the Army of Bombay from the 
commencement to the close of the late glorious campaign.”' 

During the campaign of Assaye in 1803, Bombay de- 
spatched a body of 7,000 men under Colonel Murray to 
Gujarat, which reduced the fort and territory of Broach, 
and captured all the country south of the Narbada ; 
while Colonel Colman with another Bombay force of 
2,000 men was stationed in the Deccan to guard the 
communications of Lord Wellesley’s army. A detachment 
of the Bombay Artillery took part in the victory of 
Assaye. 

The Company’s Bombay Regiment of Europeans was 
present at the battle of Kirkee on November 5th, 1817, 
having marched the whole distance from Panvel to Poona 
with only one halt, and during the subsequent operations 
a Bombay column of 1,200 men under Colonel Brother 
overran the South Konkan, taking Sivaji’s famous fort 
Raigadh and other places. On the 1st January 1818, the 
heroic action of Koregaon was fought by the 2nd battalion 
of the 1st Native Infantry, 500 strong, with two six- 
pounders manned by 24 Europeans of the Madras .Artillery 
under a Sergeant and Lieutenant and a detachment of 
irregular cavalry. For their conduct on this occasion the 
2nd Battalion ist N. 1 . were made Grenadiers, as their ist 
battalion had been for the defence of Mangalore ; and 
“ Mangalore and Koryguum became the animating motto 
of the regiment.” The 2nd battalion is now (1909) the 
102nd King Edward’s Own Grenadiers. 

The Marine Battalion also saw much service during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Together with the 
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Wellesley Despatches, Vol. I, 638. 
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3rd and 13th Regiments of Native Infantry and the flank 
companies of four other Bombay regiments, it was pre- 
sent at Beni-bu-Ali in 1821; it served in Burma in 1824, 
at Aden in 1839, and in the Punjab in 1849. In 1848 the 
Company’s ist Bombay Fusiliers (now the 103rd Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers) were present at the siege of Multan. In 
late years the more important services rendered by Bombay 
have been the equipment of the Abyssinian Expedition 
(six Bombay infantry regiments) in 1868, the despatch of 
6,000 native troops to Malta in 1878, the management of 
the transport and supplies of General Stewart's column 
at Kandahar in 1878-79, the despatch of the Indian Expe- 
dition to Egypt in 1882, and of the Indian contingents to 
Suakin in 1885 and 1896. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century the 
Court of Directors endeavoured to strengthen the garrison 
by ordering all their factors and writers “to be trained to 
the use of arms” — a principle which had been adopted with 
no little success by the Dutch in their factories and settle- 
ments.' It does not appear that the Civil Officers were ever 
formed into a regular corps, though, doubtless, they played 
their part in defending the Fort and Castle in such emer- 
gencies as the siege of Bombay by the Sidi. The same 
practice was adopted in 1739, when, in consequence of the 
fear inspired by the Marathas, the Company [ordered their 
storekeeper “ to provide every gentleman and English 
inhabitant with arms and accoutrements,” and recom- 
mended the former to obtain instruction in the use and 
exercise of small arms.“ But the first regular volunteer 
corps was not formed till February 1799 under the 
Governorship of Mr. Jonathan Duncan^. It was com- 
posed of civilians, lawyers, merchants and mariners, 
divided into two cv'mpanies and officered by the following 
gentlemen : — Colonel The Honorable Jonathan Duncan ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Rivett ; Major Walter Page ; 

1 Court of Directors to Surat— March 8, 1675-76. Court of 
Directors to Bombay, August. 27, 1688. See Journal of Royal 
United Service Institution of October, 1891, for a short history of 
militia and volunteer forces. 

* Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III, 84, 85. 

* G. O. 1st February 1799. 
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ist Company, Captain Robert Henshaw, Lieutenant Lewis 
Cockran and Ensign John Forbes ; 2nd Company, Cap- 
tain Robert Taylor, Lieutenant P. Maisler and Ensign 
James Tate. Again, in i860, a Volunteer Corps was 
formed under Colonel S. H. Robertson, C. B., to which 
Parsis were at first admitted ; but owing to paucity of 
members, it was disbanded about 1S64. 

Of the five Volunteer Corps now (1909) in Bombay, the 
oldest is the ist Battalion Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Volunteer Rifles, which was formed on the 29th December 
1875. On that date 875 men were enrolled and were 
formed into eleven companies, of which three were 
stationed in Bombay. The first officers of the corps were 
Colonel H. P. LeMesurier, Major G. H. Wright, Quarter- 
Master H. H. Swan, and Adjutant Captain H. T. Bulkley 
of the and Bombay Grenadiers. The men were armed 
with Snider rifles, and wore an undress uniform of 
white drill, and one of blue serge for review order, 
which have now been respectively exchanged for khaki 
drill and blue cloth. At the present day (1909) the 
strength of the Corps is: — 32 officers, 107 non-com- 
missioned officers, 889 volunteers, and 15 reservists ; and 
the detachments of the battalion in Bombay are located at 
Victoria Terminus, Wadi Bandar, Byculla and Parel. 
Twice has the Corps been called upon to assist the civil 
authorities, namely in April 1883, when fifty of them quelled 
a disturbance created at Bhusawal by 200 Baluchis, and 
again at the time of the Bombay riots of 1893, when 186 
Volunteers were on duty at Victoria Terminus from the 1 ith 
to the i8th August. On both occasions their assistance 
was warmly acknowledged by the Governor of Bombay. 

The Bombay Volunteer Rifles were raised on the 15th 
August 1877 and consisted at that date of 300 members, 
divided into 6 companies. In the following year an out- 
station detachment of two companies was formed at Poona, 
which eventually developed into the Poona Volunteer 
Rifles. Cadet companies from various schools were started 
in 1883 ; and on the 2nd April of that year Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. H. Bayley was appointed Commandant of the 
corps, which up to that date had been commanded by 
officers of the regular army. Membership of the corps is 
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confined to Europeans and Eurasians who are chiefly 
employes of the Government Telegraph and Customs 
Departments, of the Government and private dockyards, 
and merchants, medical students and engineers. The 
corps now consists of 5 adult and 5 cadet companies with 
a total strengh of 532. 

The 1st Battalion of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway Volunteers was enrolled in 1877, the 
number at the close of that year being 160 formed into 
two companies. Additional companies were formed in 
1885, as also a cadet company composed of the boys of the 
Scottish Orphanage at Mahim. The headquarters of the 
corps are at Parel ; and the present strength of the corps 
is 536, distributed among five companies and a band. 

The Bombay Light Horse, which sprang from the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles, originated in the Russian scare of 
1884-85. In May of the latter year a mounted troop was 
formed under the designation of A troop. Mounted Rifles, 
with a strength of 41, under the command of Captain Little 
and Lieutenant B. Nicholson, who both belonged to the 
Bombay Volunteer Rifles. In February 1887 the desig- 
nation of the corps was altered to the Bombay Light Horse, 
and the corps was re-armed with cavalry Martini-Henry 
carbines and the regulation sword. In 1900 it became 
an independent unit, with a total strength of 54, divided 
into three troops ; and four years later (1904) a Pony 
Troop was added, which numbers 60 at the present date. 

The Bombay Volunteer Artillery was raised in 1887 by 
Major G. W. Roughton, A.-D.-C., then a Captain in the 
Bombay Volunteer Rifles, and consisted of one company 
numbering about 70. The first Captain was Mr. A. K. 
Leslie, now Major and Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
corps. Three years later a second company was added, 
and in 1899 a third company was reused at Poona. A small 
Electrical Engineering company was subsequently formed 
in Bombay. The present strength of the corps is 11 
officers and 246 men. 

The marine forces of Bombay have been known by 
varying titles since their first enrolment. Thus from 

•For further details of the period 1676—1788, see Bombay Town 
and Island Materials, III, pp. 203-256. 
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1612 to 1686 they were known as the Honorable East 
India Company’s Marine, from 1686 to 1830 as the Bom- 
bay Marine, from 1830 to 1863 as the Indian Navy, and 
from 1863 to 1877 again as the Bombay Marine. In 1877 
their title was altered to Her Majesty’s Indian Marine and 
lasted until 1892, when their present designation of the 
Royal Indian Marine was finally adopted. The service 
is commanded by a Director, who is usually an officer of 
the Royal Navy, with his headquarters in Bombay, and a 
Deputy Director in Calcutta. 

The opposition and annoyance caused to the East India 
Company by the Dutch, Portuguese, and the pirates of 
the western coast, were the primary cause of the establish- 
ment of the Bombay Marine Forces, of which the earliest 
representative may be said to have been Captain Thomas 
Best with his two ships. Dragon and Hoseander (or Ost'ander). 
These two vessels, accompanied by others which arrived 
subsequently, reached Surat in 1612 and were engaged for 
three years in almost continuous warfare, which culminated 
in the grant by the Emperor Jahangir to the East India 
Company of a Jirman, authorizing the English to trade 
within his dominions. The Marine Forces, which at this 
date (1615) consisted of ten armed grabs or gallivats,' 
formed the original nucleus of the Bombay Marine, and up 
to the year 1668 were engaged in a practically unin- 
termittent and on the whole successful struggle with the 
Company’s foes both along the Indian coast and in the 
Persian Gulf. In 1659 the year following the cession of 
Bombay by the Crown to the Company and the appoint- 
ment to the Deputy-Governorship of Captain Young of the 
Marine, a further development took place in the construc- 
tion at Bombay of small armed craft for the defence of 
merchant-vessels trading with the ports of the Persian 
Gulf and the .Arabian Sea. Among other vessels, two 
small brigantines are recorded as having been built by 
Mr. Warwick Pett, who was a descendant of Sir Phineas 


^ Clement Downing in his Compendious History of the Indian 
Wars (1737) writes : — “ The galleywats sail with a peak sail like 
the mizeii of any of our ships of war and row with 30 or 40 oars ; 
very few with less than 20 oars. Their complement is generally 
20 fighting-men, besides the rowers ; but they are fit for no other 
service.” 
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Pett, the famous shipwright of Elizabeth’s reign, and who 
had been despatched to Bombay for this purpose with a full 
supply of marine stores and equipment for ship-building. 
The construction of these ships at Bombay about 1670 may 
be regarded as the earliest step towards the withdrawal to 
the Marine from Surat to the island, which lent the 
name by which it was distinguished up to 1829 and 
which to "the present day -serves as its headquarters. 
The Marine played no inconspicuous part in Captain Richard 
Keigwin’s famous mutiny of 1683 ; for the officers and 
crews of the Revenge and the Hunter, both being vessels 
of the Bombay Marine, threw in their lot with the rebels. 
Captain Alderton of the Hunter being one of the four ring- 
leaders to whom a pardon was not granted under the Royal 
Commission of August 24, 1684 ; while the final surrender 
of the island was obtained by Sir Thomas Grantham, 
himself an officer of the Company’s Marine forces.* Under 
the Commission above-mentioned. Sir John Child, the 
President of Surat, was appointed Captain-General and 
Admiral of the Company’s land and sea forces, with Sir 
Thomas Grantham as Vice-Admiral, and the senior 
Captain of the Company’s ships as Rear-Admiral, the 
three thus becoming the earliest official heads of the 
Indian Marine service. In the following year (1684) 
Sir John Wyborne was appointed Vice-Admiral and 
Deputy-Governor of Bombay ; and in 1686 the seat of the 
Company’s Government was transferred from Surat to 
Bombay, the marine stores being located in the Castle, 
and the Company’s ships being anchored in Bombay 
harbour. 

The Bombay Marine suffered to some extent from the 
spirit of insubordination and dissatisfaction, which 
characterized the closing years of the seventeenth century. 
In addition to the notorious wave of sickness which 
afflicted all classes at this period, considerable reductions 
were made in the strength of the marine establishment, 
particularly during the administration of Sir John 
Child and these two circumstances, in combination 
with other minor causes of dissatisfaction, gave rise 


* Brace’s Annals, I., 541. See also History Chapter vi. 
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to frequent desertion. Thus on the 14th August, 
1694, we find the following orders issued by the Bombay 
•Council to Lieutenant James Hanmer' : — “There be 
run away from this island in the Ruby frigateboat 
sundry persons belonging to the shipping in -the 
road. These are to enorder j’ou to make strict enquiry 
after them, and if on this island surprise them. Send to 
the Subehdar of Varli to know if the boat has been seen 
off that place. They are all armed so that you must be 
cautious.” Matters however improved after the transfer 
of the seat of Government to Bombay ; the marine forces 
became officially known as (he Bombay Marine ; an officer 
was regularly appointed Admiral every year ; and the 
supply of men to both the higher and lower ranks was 
maintained by drafts from Europe.* These arrangements 
were indeed rendered absolutely essential by the need for 
protecting the island against the attacks of pirates and by 
the fact that the Company had still to make head against 
the superior maritime forces of the French, Dutch and 
Portuguese. Desertion too was an evil to be reckoned 
with for several years to come, and culminated in 1724 in 
an order to hold the pay of all seamen two months in 
arrears, in the hope that this would act as a deterrent. 

The first notable action fought by the Marine after its 
re-constitution was the siege of Gheria, the stronghold of 
Angria, in 1717. In the previous year the total strength 
•of the sea-forces consisted of one ship of 32 guns, four 
-grabs mounting from 20 to 28 guns, and 20 grabs and 
j^’allivats carrying from 5 to 12 guns apiece, the total cost 
being ;^5 1,700 : but in spite of this by no means incon- 
siderable armament, Angria’s stronghold proved impreg- 
nable and Commodore Berlew had perforce to raise the 
siege. On the 5th November 1718 the Marine laid siege to 
Kenery under the command of Manuel de Castro, whom 
the President, much to the annoyance of the English 
■captains of the gallivats, had appointed Admiral of the 
Fleet. It was no doubt partly on this account that the 
President had to engage volunteers for the attack, pro- 
mising that the widows and children of any who lost their 

^ Sec. Out. L. B. 5 of 1694-96, 7-8. 

• lew’s History of the Indian Navy, 1 , 90. 
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lives should receive, respectively, £30 and ;^io apiece. The 
attack failed in spite of the bravery of Major Stanton and 
others, and it was in consequence of this ill-success that 
the President decided to add to the fleet “ a floating- 
castle or a machine that should be almost cannon-proof.” 
“ Tbis vessel,” writes Downing, “ was pretty flat, flowed 
with little or no bulge and but six-foot hold. The thick- 
ness of her sides was made by the nicest composition 
cannon-proof. She was to go with one mast and a top- 
sail which was rigged in a very commodious manner, 
and mounted 12 guns carrying 48 pounders.” This 
machine proved of 'very little service and was shortly 
afterwards destroyed as worthless. Four years later 
(1722) the Bombay Marine made a joint expedition with 
the Portuguese against Alibag, the latter providing the 
land-force, and the naval force consisting of three ships 
under Commodore Matthews. A contemporary writer,^ 
alluding to the ill-success of the expedition, remarks that 
“ the Viceroy of Goa with much pretended zeal came in 
person, designing to head such forces as he had raised, 
and the General of the North also came down to Bombay, 
and was most magnificently entertained by the President.” 
But on the day of the attack, “ the Viceroy of Goa went 
on board his ship, pretending that he was very ill. The 
Commodore sent his own doctor to offer his services and 
supply him with such medicines as should be convenient 
for him, if he was really ill. But the doctor returned and 
reported to the Commodore that he did not perceive 
anything to be the matter with him.” The timidity, if not 
treachery, of the Portuguese Viceroy communicated itself 
to his troops and turned a well-timed attack into complete 
defeat, and the only satisfactory feature of the engagement 


^ Clement Downing — History of the Indian Wars, 1737. Downing 
came to Bombay as a midshipman and was promoted to the post 
of Lieutenant by Commodore Matthews. Alter the failure of the 
attack on Alibag he records that “ the Commodore came on shore 
in a violent rage, flew at the General of the North and thrust his 
cane in his mouth, and treated the Viceroy not much better.” He 
also state-, that the fleet consisted, in 1717, of 21 ships. “ Everyone 
of these had two other .sail of gallivats under their command and 
ten white men on board their own gallivats. In grabs and frigates 
of large rates they have besides their own complement a company 
of Marine with a commission officer, a sergeant and two corporals.” 
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Avas the behaviour of the English naval force, which lost 
many officers and men. 

During the early portion of the eighteenth century the 
position of Bombay, menaced as she was by the Portu- 
guese, Sidis and Marathas, was so insecure that the 
Bombay Council spared no pains to enhance the value of 
the Marine both by improving the morale and numerical 
strength of the men and by increasing the fleet. Thus in 
1731 the Court of Directors approved of a scheme of 
pensions for the widows of officers and seamen who had 
performed distinguished service ; they indented largely 
upon their trading vessels for the manning of the warships ; 
they purchased new vessels, notably the Rose galley in 1733 
for Rs. 14,000 ; and in 1735 they brought down from Surat 
Lavji Nasarwanji VVadia, the Parsi ship-builder, who 
selected the present site for the Government Dockyard. 
The Marine charges at that date amounted to Rs. 1,81,000 
a year, and the fleet comprised, in addition to several 
gallivats and boats, seven large warships, namely the 
’Victoria (frigate), the Neptune (grab), the Prince of Wales, 
the King George, the Princess Caroline and the Rose (all 
galleys) and the Salamander ifiomh ketch). Between 1739 
and 1741 continual additions were made to the fleet under 
the auspices of Lavji Nasarwanji, as for example two 90- 
foot grabs, carrying twenty guns, and a 90-foot “ sea- 
going ship,” carrying eleven guns in a line ; so that by the 
end of 1741 the Commodore was able, after inspection of 
the fleet, to report that the vessels were “ entirely clear 
and in a proper posture for defence,” and that the total 
strength of the fleet was : — One ship of 44 guns, four ships 
of 28 guns, four ships of 18 guns, 6 bomb ketches, and 
twenty large gallivats, manned altogether by 100 officers 
and from 1,700 to 2,000 seamen.' Among the salient 
events of this period, with which the Marine was directly 
connected, may be mentioned the defeat of Sambhaji’s fleet 
at the mouth of the Rajapur river by Commodore BagwelP 

Bom. Gov. Diary, 8th October 1741. Pub. Diary 14 of 1740-41, 
40t. Grose (Voyage to the East Indies, 175 °) states that the ships 
at this date were manned by English or by deserters from other 
European nations. The marine charges were defrayed by a 
system of passes for all vessels of all countries. 

“ For further details see Forests's Selections (Home Series) 
vol.I. (1887) pp. 41, 42. 
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and four cruisers on the 22nd December 1738; the' 
conclusion by Captain Inchbird of the Marine of a treaty 
with the Maratha General Chimnaji Appa on the 12th 
July 1739 ; and the complete loss with all hands of three 
fine grabs, commanded by Captains Rigby, Sandiland and 
Nunn in the terrible storm of the 9th November 1739. 

The year 1742 being void of “ alarums and excursions ” 
the Bombay Council decided somewhat prematurely tO' 
reduce their marine establishment. They abolished the 
post of Admiral, and contented themselves with a 
Superintendent, eight Commanders, one of whom was 
styled Commodore, three first and four second Lieutenants, 
four third officers and six masters of gallivats, together 
with a certain number of midshipmen.' The immediate 
outcome of their action was that the mercantile fleet, now 
larger than ever, suffered serious losses at the hands of 
the pirates ; while in 1744, after the declaration of war 
between England and France, when two French privateers 
were hovering off Bombay to intercept the East Indiamen, 
the only protective measures they could adopt were the 
equipment of three ships of inferior strength and the 
despatch of six fishing-boats to give the alarm to any 
English vessel approaching Indian shores.^ Two notable 
events mark the close of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, namely, the mutiny on board the Bombay in 1748 
and the completion of the first dry dock (now the upper 
Old Bombay Dock) in 1750. The former event occurred 
while the Bombay, commanded by Captain Hough, lay at 
anchor off Rajapur. The mutineers attacked their officers 
while at supper, overcame them and placed them under an 
armed guard ; but being wholly ignorant of navigation and 
having nearly wrecked the vessel on a lea-shore, they were 
persuaded to return to duty on condition of receiving a free 
pardon, Rs. 2,000 in cash, and a free passage to England. 
These terms were carried out in all cases except those of 
Surgeon William Wills and four seamen. The former, con- 
victed by a court-martial of exciting disaffection, was. 

^ Bagwell was appointed Commodore of all the Marine Forces 
on the 6th July, 1737- Pub. Diary ii of 1737, 221-222. 

’ Low’s History of the Indian Navy, I, 117, 120. For further 
details see Bom. Quarterly Revier.', April, 1857, PP* 
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paraded through the fleet with a halter round his neck and 
hanged ; and the latter had to submit to a severe public 
flogging. " 

At the commencement of 1756 a royal squadron, under 
Vice-Admiral Watson, visited Bombay for the first time 
since the island had become the property of the Company. 
Taking advantage of this circumstance, a combined mili- 
tary and naval expedition was despatched from Bombay 
against Vij'ayadurg, the stronghold of the pirate Tulaji 
Angria. The military forces consisted of 800 European 
soldiers, 300 Topasses, and 300 sepoys under Colonel 
(afterwards Lord) Clive ; while the naval force com- 
prised H.M.S. Kent (the flagship, 75 guns), H.M.S. 
Cumberland (flagship- of Rear-Admiral Pocock, 66 guns), 
H.M.S. Tiger (60 guns), H.M.S. Salisbury [^o guns), 
H.M.S. Bridgewater (20 guns), and H.M.S. King- 
fisher (16 guns), and the Bombay Marine ships Pro- 
tector (Commodore James, 44 guns), (28 guns), 

Bombay (28 guns). Guardian (28 guns). Swallow (16 
guns), together with the bomb vessels Drake, Viper, 
Triumph, Warora and Despatch. On the latter were 
embarked a company of artillery under Captain Torey ; 
and the fleet was further augmented by 4 grabs and 40 
gallivats belonging to the Marathas. Suspicions, however, 
being entertained that the Marathas were acting in concert 
with Angria, operations were precipitated so as to exclude 
them from all share in the enterprise. The Admiral having 
attacked and burned the pirate’s fleet, Clive interposed his 
forces on the land-side between the fort and the Maratha 
general who had hastened to co-operate. On February 
the 13th, 1756, the fort fell, and a large quantity of can- 
non, ammunition and specie fell into the hands of the 
victors. The total disappearance of Angria from the 
arena of external politics led to a proposal to again re- 
duce the Marine, but this the Bombay Council declined to 
do, owing to the fact that war had broken out between 
France and England. “ Hence it came about that Com- 

^ The Mutiny Act was made applicable by Royal Warrant to 
the Company’s military and naval forces in India on the 25th 
March, 1754, 

• Pub. Dep. Courts Letters 5 of 1757-1761, 18. 


1750-1^. 
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modore James was enabled firstly to seize the French ship 
Indienne and carry her as a prize into Bombay, and 
secondly to start on a voyage round the coast of India in 
the middle of the south-west monsoon, with the object of 
proving that communication between the eastern and 
western coasts of India was possible at all seasons of 
the year. This feat of navigation, which largely revolu- 
tionised the existing ideas of the value of the Marine, was of 
double service to the English ; for Commodore James' 
not only brought to Bengal the first tidings of the outbreak 
of hostilities with the French, but also lent 500 men from his 
ships to Fort William, by which timely accession to their 
strength Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were enabled 
in March, 1757, to capture Chandernagore and thus deal 
a severe blow to French power and commerce in the 
East.' 

Indeed during the critical years of warfare between 
France and England the ships of the Bombay Marine were 
constantly engaged in co-operating with the Royal Navy, 
fighting actions off the Indian coasts, and in successfully 
acting as “the Police of the Indian seas” against the 
many bands of pirates which still infested the Persian 
Gulf and western coast.^ Their excellent services had 
the effect of directing the Company’s attention more closely 
to their circumstances and welfare ; and stringent orders 
from the Court of Directors anent the religious and moral 
character of both officers and men, and the prohibition in 
1751 of gambling and swearing, •* were followed in 1760 
by permission to wear a regular uniform, s and in 1766 


^ For further details of Commodore James, see Douglas 
Bombay and Western India. II. 261. 

' Low's History of the Indian Navy, I, 138. Shortly after this 
Commodore James retired and was presented by the Court of 
Directors with a sword in recognition of his distinguished services. 
Appointed later to a seat on the Board of Directors, he held the 
posts of Deputy Chairman and Chairman in succession, and also 
entered Parliament. In 1778 H. M. the King created him a Baro- 
net ;and he subsequently became Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
and elder brother and Deputy-Master of Trinity House. 

' Low’s History of the Indian Navy, I, 144. 

■* Government Order Book. 1751. 

“ Bom. Gov. Con. 24th June 1760. Pub. Diary 34 of 1760. 
The uniform was a blue frock coat turned up with yellow, with 
dress coats and waistcoats of the same colour. The higher 
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by the issue of a complete set of orders regarding discipline 
for the use of the Commanders, which constituted the first 
body of official regulations ever published for the Marine 
service.'^ Later, in 1771, the pay of seamen, who had 
been in the habit of demanding exorbitant wages, was 
formally regulated, and the total force, which had some- 
what outgrown the needs of the period, was reduced and 
re-organized. The year 1772 witnessed the first surveying 
expedition undertaken by the Bombay Marine. It con- 
sisted of the schooner Fox (6 guns), the Dolphin ketch, 
and one patamar under the command of Lieutenant Robin- 
son, aided by Lieutenant Porter and Midshipmen Blair 
and Miscall, who managed to explore the coasts of 
Mekran, Sind, and Kathiawar, and a portion of Arabia 
and Persia. They may be said to have laid the foundations 
of the present Marine Survey of India, which through- 
out the various vicissitudes of the Indian naval service 
has ever continued unchecked the arduous task of scienti- 
fically delineating the coasts of India, Burma and the 
Persian Gulf. Two years later (1774) a squadron of the 
Bombay Marine under Commodore Watson co-operated 
with Brigadier-General Robert Gordon in the attack and 
capture of Thana from the Marathass ; and in 1775 
occurred the heroic struggle between the Ranger , com- 
manded by Lieutenant Pruen, and an overwhelning 
Maratha fleet under the command of the Peshwa s 
Admiral Anandrao Dhulap ; in which nearly every officer 
and seaman on board the Ranger was either danger- 
ously wounded or killed. 3 In 1780 the ships of the 

grades wore facings of gold lace. Midsl)ipmen and masters of 
gallivats wore small round cuffs, but no facings. 

1 Bom. Gov. Con. loth March 1776. Pub. Diary 46 of 1766, 

159- . , 

The situation of Thana precluded the employment of the 
largest vessel of the Marine : but according to Grant Dutt, * 1 he 
Governor expressed a \>isb that Commodore Watson should 
superintend the naval part of the enterprise, and have 
authority with General Gordon; and the Commodore, on the 
General's acquiescence m the arrangement, cheerfully complied. 
Commodore Watson was mortally wounded on the third day oi 
the siege, A monument to his memory was erected in St. Thomas 
Cathedral. 

® Among those who died of their wounds were Lieutenant 
Pruen, Colonel Humbei stone, Major Shaw, and Lieutenants 
Stuart and Taylor, General McLeod and Lieutenant Seton were 
dangerously wounded. 
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Bombay Marine formed part of the squadron under Sir 
Edward Hughes which co-operated in the suppression 
of Hyder Ali ; and in December two years later (1782) 
a squadron under Commodore Armytage, who flew the 
broad pennant on the Bombay, acted in concert with 
General Matthews on the Malabar Coast and helped to 
capture Rajamandrug, Merju, Kundapur, Annanpur and 
Mangalore. In brief, there was hardly a naval engage- 
ment during the latter half of the eighteenth century in 
which the Bombay Marine did not play a part ; and it 
rendered excellent service at the capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam and Colombo'. Among minor 
engagements may be mentioned that between the Vigilant 
(6 guns) commanded by Lieutenant Hayes and four vessels 
belonging to the Sanganin pirates in 1797. The Vigilant 
had been despatched on a political mission to the Hakim 
of Soumiani, and while crossing the Gulf of Cutch was 
attacked by the four pirate-ships, each of whom was more 
than double her size. After three hours’ desperate fight- 
ing, during which she had two of the enemies’ vessels 
lashed on each side, the Vigitant managed to dirive them 
off with complete loss. Durng this period of almost 
continuous warfare, the casualties, such as that of the 


^ The following ill-natured verdict of Dr. Hov^’, the Polish 
Savant, in 1788, must be held to be the outcome of ignorance of 
the achievements of the Bombay Marine : — 

“ The Government of Bombay have a marine of several vessels, 
mounting a few guns, which are to my idea quite useless in time 
of war, for the Marathas have twice that strength, and usually give 
defiance to the English marine. As the Bombay vessels are 
solely caculated to pi otect the trade,it might be easily so contrived, 
that the trade would protect itself, by destroying the pirates which 
have straggled from the opposite continent, and for the immense 
expense these protectors are maintained with, to construct a 
couple of ships of war, which would oppose those that are now' 
building at Tipu’s expense in time of emergency. The convoys 
consisting often of two hundred batelas, generally set out from 
Surat at the lift of high springs. According to its size each boat 
in the convoy pays the Commodore Rs. 12 to Rs. 28. This is the 
sole emolument belonging to the Commodore, as they call him, 
who has this station for one year, and generally makes an im- 
mense fortune during that period. Though the honest merchants 
pay him this exorbitant demand, of which the Company have not 
a single farthing, they very often lose their merchandize under 
this protection. In 17S8 I saw two batelas carried off by the Koolys 
without further hindrance than a short chase by the Com- 
modore. Bom. Gov. Rec. Sec. XVI. New Series, 177-178. 
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Revenge which foundered with all hands in 1782, were 
largely counterbalanced by the zeal in ship-building of 
Maneckji Lavji, one of the famous family which for 
more than a century held the post of master ship-builders 
to the Marine.' The year 1818, and those immediately 
following it, were particularly notable for activity in 
ship-building, among the finest vessels launched from 
the Government Dockyard being the Malabar (74 guns), 
and the Ganges (92 guns) which afterwards served as 
the flagship of Sir Edward Codrington at the battle of 
Navarino. 

In August 1798 the Court of Directors revised the 
Marine regulations, conferred relative rank as well as a 
retiring pension upon the officers, and formally prohibited 
the privilege of private trading which had up to that date 
been permitted to all members of the Marine service. 
Further the duties of the service were distinctly defined to 
be : — ia) The protection of trade, (6) the suppression of 
piracy and the performance of the general duties of war- 
vessels, (c) the convoy of transports, and, if necessary, 
the conveyance of troops, {d) the prosecution of Marine 
surveys in the East. A civilian Superintendent, Mr. Philip 
Dundas, was appointed head of the Marine Board, and 
the two senior officers in the service were respectively 
appointed Master-Attendant and Commodore at Bombay. 
The remainder of the personnel comprised thirteen captains, 
33 first lieutenants, 21 second lieutenants, and 37 volun- 
teers. Later, on the 31st May 1814, a table of prece- 


' The first ship built by the Wadias was launched in 1735. 
The last was the Investigator, launched in liiSi, which is still in 
commission after 25 years' work as the head vessel of the Marine 
Survey. Besides the ships built for the Indian Government, the 
Wadias built several Battle-ships and Frigates for the British 
Navy, which were all famous for their great durability. As an 
example, may be mentioned the Svallose, launched in 1777. She 
was first used as a Company's packet-boat, making several trips 
to England ; she then joined the Bombay Marine, but shortly 
after returned to the packet-service. In 1800 she was sold to the 
Danes and proceeded to the West Indies where she was seized by a 
British Man-o-war for breach of treaty and condemned as a prize. 
Next she was purchased by the Admiralty and acted for several 
years as a war-sloop, the Silly. Later she became a merchant 
vessel, and running out to India was finally lost on the James and 
Mary shoal in the Hugli in 1823. 
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dence in India was fixed by the warrant of the Prince 
Regent, whereby the Superintendent of Marine took rank 
after Generals and Flag-Officers, Commodores after 
Post-Captains of the Royal Navy, and Senior Captains after 
Captains of the Royal Navy of more than three years’ 
service. Fresh regulations as to uniform were published 
in 1820 ; and in 1824 the rank of Commander was tempo- 
rarily abolished, and an increased number of Captains’ 
appointments were created. Finally on the 30th June 1827 
a Royal Warrant conferred upon the officers of the Indian 
Marine equal rank, according to their degree, with officers 
of the Royal Navy within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter ; a warrant from the Admiralty per- 
mitted the vessels of the Bombay Marine to fly the Union 
Jack and Pennant ' ; and it was decided that an officer of 
the Royal Navy should henceforth be Superintendent or 
head of the Marine Service.^ The year 1830, the last of 
the period under discussion, witnessed the inauguration 
of a family pension fund under the auspices of the Bom- 
bay Government, and the alteration of the title of the 
service to that of Indian Navy, which consisted at this 
date of 12 Captains, 9 Commanders, 51 Lieutenanls and 
6g Midshipmen. 

.Meanwhile the service had successfully maintained its 
reputation for efficiency and courage. Several vessels of 
the Bombay Marine participated in the Egyptian Campaign 
of 1801 under Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; and in 1803 a 
squadron under Commodore John Hayes 3 was despatched 
to protect the trade of the Bay of Bengal from French 
aggression. It was during this year that the Company’s 
fourteen-gun brig FLy, carrying despatches, was captured 
in the Persian Gulf by the French vessel La Fortune, 
commanded by the famous Captain SurcouflF. The com- 
mander of the Fly with great gallantry succeeded in run- 


' Warrant of the Duke of Clarence, 12th June 1827. 

’ Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, C.B.,R.N., was the first 
officer of the Royal Navy appointed head of the Marine. He was 
the founder of the Bombay Geographical Society, now extinct, 
and the first important act of his administration was the for- 
mation of the Red Sea Survey. 

’ Commodore John Hayes was afterwards knighted, and 
died as senior officer of the Indian Navy on the 3rd July 1831. 
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ning his ship into shoal-water and there sinking all his 
treasure and despatches, in order to prevent their being 
seized by the enemy. In i8io a squadron of five 
Bombay ships under Captain Deane helped the naval 
force under Admiral Bertie to take Mauritius and capture 
the French ships in Port Louis; and in 1811 another 
squadron under Commodore Hayes participated in the 
conquest of Java. For their services on this occasion the 
officers and men received the medal granted for the expe- 
dition and were warmly thanked by the Governor-General, 
Lord Minto. Again in 1813 the Bombay Marine was em- 
ployed in the action against the Sultan of Sambar, losing 
many men from sickness; and in 1815 a small squadron 
under Captain Blast was despatched to blockade the coast 
of Cutch and the strongholds of the piratical tribes of 
Kathiawar. During the Maratha war the attack on the 
fort of Suvarnadurg in December 1817, and the reduc- 
tion of the fort of Madangad gave further opportunities 
to the Bombay Marine to display its fighting capabilities, 
which were warmly acknowledged by the Governor-Gene- 
ral-in-Council and by Colonel Kennedy, who commanded 
the attack on the latter stronghold' ; while in 1819 a 
squadron under Captain Hall performed yeoman-service 
in the extermination of piracy in the Persian Gulf. The 
year 1820 was memorable in marine annals for the siege 
of Mocha, which fell after a spirited defence on the 
27th December, chiefly owing to the gallant conduct of 
the Bombay Marine forces under Lieutenants Faithful, 
Robinson, Jones, Elwin, and Tanner'' ; and in the follow- 
ing year Captain Hardy (Teignmouth), Commander Stout 
{Prince of Wales), Lieutenant Dominicetti {Psyche) and 
Lieutenant Robinson {Vestal) fought the famous action 
which reduced the Ben-ibn-Ali Arabs to submission. On 


^ The attack on Suvarnadurg was partly led by Lieutenant 
Dominicetti and thirty seamen, and the same officer, together 
with Captain Farquharson and Lieutenant Cogan, was present at 
the escalade of Madangad. The vessels employed in the attack 
on Suvarnadurg were the Prince of Wales and Thetis, with smaller 
craft. 

’ Letter from Captain Lumby, Senior Naval Officer, H. M. S 
Topas, off Mocha, Dec. 21, 1820, to the Commanders of the Com- 
pany’s cruisers Benares, Antelope, Evadne and Thames. 
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the close of the first Burmese war in 1826 the Bombay 
Marine shared with the Royal Navy the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament for their “ skilful, gallant, and 
meritorious exertions ” in the operations against Ava' ; 
while in 1827 the Amherst wsls employed under Sir Gordon 
Bremer in blockading Berbera and the adjacent Somali 
coast in revenge for the plunder of an English brig by 
Somalis in 1825. 

Nor was the important work of Marine surveying neg- 
lected during these early years of the nineteeth century. 
A Marine Survey Department was established in Bengal in 
1809, Captain Wales of the Bombay Marine being appoint- 
ed the first Surveyor-General, and much important work 
was carried out in the Bay of Bengal by the Assaye, 
the Panther, and the Antelope. In the year previous 
Captain Horsburgh, Hydrographer to the Company, 
published the first edition of his East India Directory, 
which was largely based upon the surveys carried out by 
officers of the Bombay Marine = ; in 1811 the Temaie and 
the Sylph under Captain Suree surveyed the East Coast 
of Africa as far south as Zanzibar; and from 1821 on- 
wards, under the auspices of Captain Daniel Ross, a 
thorough survey of the Persian Gulf and other seas was 
performed by Lieutenants Wellstead, McCluer and Haines. 
In the schemes for retrenchment which Lord William 
Bentinck formulated in 1828, the Marine Survey Depart- 
ment was practically abolished : but so important was its 
work acknowledged to be that in 1830 two brigs were 
again commissioned for survey duties. In the same year 
Commander John Nilson undertook an experimental voy- 
age in the Hugh Lindsay, a steamer built in Bombay, 


» Proceedings of House of Commons, 8th May 1827 : House of 
Lords, 14th May 1827. The Bombay Marine ships engaged in the 
first Burmese war were the Hastings (Captain Barnes), the Teign- 
moutk (Captain Hardy), the Mercury (Captain Goodridge), the 
Thetis (Commander Middleton), the Prince of IPofes ( Lieutenant 
Collinson), the Jessie (Captain Poyaton), the Ternate (Lieutenant 
Macdonald), the (Lieutenant Gay) and the .ffeseorcA (Captain 
Crawford) Several small brigs, schooners, and packets, armed 
with i2-pounders and swivel-guns were also employed. Commo- 
dore Hayes, the Senior Officer of Marine, so distinguished him- 
self that he received a knighthood. 

* Low’s History of the Indian Navy. I, 399. 
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with the object of proving that the Red Sea route must, 
with the advent of steam, become the high-road between 
Europe and India. The voyage to Suez took 29 days, 
and in spite of the difficulty of carrying sufficient coal in 
so small a vessel (41 1 tons), it was entirely successful.' 

The Bombay Marine saw a considerable amount of ser- 
vice between the first and third quarters of the nineteenth 
century. On the 16th April, 1835, Captain Sawyer of the 
Elphinstone shattered the power of the Beni-yas Arabs of 
the Persian Gulf, who had fitted out a powerful fleet of three 
hundred bagalas with the avowed intention of attacking and 
overpowering the Company’s cruisers^; and in the same year 
several officers of the Indian Navy took part in the successful 
expedition which explored the Shat-el-Arab and Euphrates, 
and paved the way for trade by peaceful negotiations with 
the Arabs. Three years later (1838), when it was decided 
to occupy Afghanistan, the vessels of the Indian Navy were 
employed to convey troops to the mouth of the Indus and 
to act as a blockading-squadron at that point ; while in 
1839 a squadron was despatched to aid in the occupation of 
Karachi, which however fell without a struggle. In the 
same year during the operations which followed the 
evacuation of the British Residency at Bushire the Indian 
Navy ships Tigris and Euphrates were placed under the 
orders of Admiral Maitland, who on relinquishing his 
command in the Persian Gulf passed a high eulogy upon 
the conduct of both officers and men ; and a still more 
favourable commendation was passed both by the Court 
of Directors in 1840 and the Bombay Government in 1839 
on the conduct of Commander Haines, Lieutenant Daniell 
and Midshipman Nisbett at the bombardment and capture 


^ It may be noted that the first sea-going steamer of the Bom- 
bay Marine was the Enterprise (500 tons), built in England and 
purchased by Government in 1827. Frior to this date, several 
river-steamers had been in use, notably the Diana which under 
her engineer, Mr, Anderson, performed useful work on the 
Irrawaddy during the first Burmese war. The second steamer 
w as the Berenice built and launched at Bombay in 1837. She was 
of 756 tons burden, aao horse-power and carried four 8-incb guns. 

* Captain Sawyer received the thanks both of the Bombay 
Government and of the British Envoy at the Court of Persia, and 
was also permitted to accept a sword of honour from H. H. the 
Imam of Muscat. 


1830-1863. 
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of Aden in the latter year. ' Nor must mention be omitted 
of Captain Moresby and Lieutenant Barker, both officers of 
the Indian Navy, who concluded the commercial treaty of 
1840 with Sultan Muhammad bin Muhammad of Zeila, 
whereby the Mussah Islands in the bay of Tajura were 
ceded to the British. The same year is memorable for the 
outbreak of the China war (1840-42), when the Indian 
Navy ships Auckland, Sesostris, Akbar, Memnon, Medusa 
and Ariadne co-operated with the Royal Navy = ; while in 
1843 the Mootner, the Satellite and the Planet under 
Commander Nott participated in the expedition to Sind, 
the officers and crews of the three ships taking part in the 
battle of Miani and the capture of Hyderabad and receiving 
the Sind medal with clasps for their services. Shortly 
afterwards, on the outbreak of the insurrection of 1844-45 
in the Southern Maratha Country, the Indian Navy carried 
to Vengurla the troops despatched to quell the revolt ; and 
in the military operations of 1845-46 in New Zealand the 
Elphinstone under Commander Young played a prominent 
part in the capture of Ruapetapeka. Well deserved too 
was the commendation passed by the Court of Directors 
and the Governor-General upon Commander Powell and 
his men, who constituted the Indus flotilla during the 
operations prior and subsequent to the siege of Multan in 
1848-49 J and the honours awarded to officers of the Indian 
Navy on the close of the second Burma war {1852) were 
universally held to be but a just acknowledgment of the 
services of men who had shared in the capture of Martaban, 
Rangoon, Bassein, Prome and Pegu, and had borne no 
small part in the suppression of dacoity on the Upper 
Irrawaddy. One of the salient features of the war ivas 
the excellent shooting of the Indian Navy flotilla, which 
contrived that “ the shells burst to a hair’s breadth just 


The Court of Directors presented Commander Haines with a 
sword valued at 2co guineas and Lieutenant Danieil with 01, e 
valued at 100 guineas. To Midshipman Nisbetf they presented 
Rs. 500 in consideration of the severe wound received by him 
during the attack. Govt. Order, 5th Sept. 1840. Low’s History 
of the Indian Navy, II, 124-25. 

= For his services in connection with the expedition to the China 
beas. Captain Oliver, R.N., Superintendent of the Indian Navy 
was knighted m 1843. He died of sunstroke on the 5th April 184.5. 
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where they were intended to, and did the precise amount 
of mischief required ’ The year 1852 also witnessed 
the suppression of pirates on the north-east coast of 
Borneo by the Semimmis and Pluto, while the Queen and 
the Elphinsione were engaged four years later (1856) in 
helping the Turks to defend Hodeida. 

Meanwhile the condition of affairs in Persia was such as 
to oblige the Indian Naval authorities to strengthen 
their squadron and commission new warships. The 
fall of Herat brought matters to a head and on the 
ist November 1855, Governor-General issued a 

declaration of war against Persia- The naval portion of 
the forces engaged was drawn entirely from the Indian 
Navy, with Rear-Admiral Sir H. J. Leeke in command, 
and Commodore Ethersay of the Indian Navy as second-in- 
command. Bushire was bombarded and captured on the 
loth December 1855, and a similar fate befell the strongly- 
fortified town of Mohammerah on the 26th March, 1857. 
The latter action drew from the Governor-General in 
Council a most eulogistic notification, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract : — “That the officers, seamen, artillery- 
men, marines and others of the .squadron did their duty 
with intrepidity and ardour is the smallest part of the 
praise which is owing to them. The plan of the naval attack, 
which was to be carried out in shoal and narrow waters, 
and in a rapid current, by steamers of heavy draught, 
some of them encumbered with vessels in tow, and the 
thoroughly successful execution of every part of it, without 
miscarriage or confusion of any kind in face of strong 
defensive works at point-blank range, have given proof of 
a cool judgment, a well-ordered discipline, and a skilful 
management, of which Commodore Young and the officers 


^ Bombay Times, 8th Way, 1852. The Indian Navy ships 
engaged in the Burma war were the Feros, Muzaffer, Sesostris, 
Berenice, Zenobia, and Medusa. Commodore Lynch was in 
command and received a C. B. on the close of the operations ; 
Commanders Campbell and Remine were presented with swords of 
honour; and all the officers and men received the Ava medal and 
clasp. The special flotilla of river-gunboats for the suppression of 
dacoity was commanded by Lieutenant Aylesbury who received the 
thanks both of Lord Dalhousie and the Supreme Government for 
his services. In 1853 the FerosanA the Medusa were both wrecked 
on the Irrawaddy. 

2-19 
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and men under his command may well be proud.”' Among- 
minor services performed by the Indian Navy at this date 
may be mentioned the participation of the Auckland 
(Commander Draught) in the suppression of piracy in 
Borneo in 1856-57 and in the military operations in South 
China, as well as the seizure of Perim Island in 1857 by 
Lieutenant Templar, commanding the Mahi. The out- 
break of the Indian Mutiny in 1857 offered the Indian 
Navy further opportunity for active service. A naval 
brigade from the Auckland, Punjnub, Semiramis, Zenobia 
and Coromandel served for nearly three years in the mili- 
tary operations in Bengal and Assam ; the Berenice and 
Victoria transported troops both to Karachi and the ports 
of the South Konkan in the teeth of the south-west mon- 
soon ; a second naval brigade co-operated with the 
military forces in the Southern Maratha country ; and 
Captain Jones of the Indian Navy earned the unqualified 
approval of both the Indian and British Governments for 
his energy and success in holding Persia and the Arab 
tribes of the Gulf at bay during the greatest crisis that 
British prestige in the East has ever had to face.^ The 
tale of the war-services of this period closes with the 
successful bombardment of the Island of Bet in the Gulf 
of Cutch in 1859,^ and the prosecution of the China war of 
i860, in the course of which the attack on the Taku forts 
was led by the Coromandel under the command of Lieut- 
enant Walker of the Indian Navy. Such is the record of 
war-service of the Indian Navy (the old Bombay Marine) 
up to the close of 1863, — a record in truth of which any 
country and any public service might be justly proud. 


^ Notification of the Governor-General in Council, 22nd April, 
1857. — Commodore Young succeeded Commodore Ethersay, who 
committed suicide, on the 17th March, 1857. At the close of the 
Persian War Sir H, J. Leeke was created a K. C. B., and the 
C. B. was conferred upon Commodore Young, Captains Griffiths 
and Jenkins, and Commander Rennie. The whole naval force 
received the war medal- 

“ Low's History of the Indian Navy, II, 410. 

* Bet island had been seized by the piratical Waghers. The 
ships engaged in capturing it were the Feros, Zenobia, Berenice, 
Victoria, Clyde, and Constance, under Commander Cruttenden. 
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As regards the organization of the Marine from 1830 to 
1863, various facts deserve notice. In the first place the 
appointment of Master Attendant was abolished about 
1831, his place being taken by a Controller of the Dock- 
3"ard and in 1838-39 a steam-packet service for the 
carriage of mails to Egj'pt was instituted as an integral 
branch of the Marine. In fact, from this date the Marine 
exchanged its sailing vessels for steamers ; the whole 
nature of the service was altered ; and the establishment 
was reduced from 7 Captains, 12 Commanders and 45 
Lieutenants to 4 Captains, 8 Commanders and 40 Lieut- 
enants. This reduction resulted in many of the ships being 
under-officered, so that in 1641 the establishment had 
again to be increased to 6 Captains, 12 Commanders, 48 
Lieutenants and 72 midshipmen and mates. Nor was this 
increase final ; for in 1847 orders were issued fixing the full 
complement of officers at 8 Captains, 16 Commanders, 68 
Lieutenants, 1 10 midshipmen, together with 14 Pursers and 
12 Captain’s clerks, 14 Masters and 21 Second Masters.^ 

At the same time the Superintendent was created a Com- 
modore of the first class in the Indian Navy, while the 
Assistant Superintendent was always to be a Captain on 
the effective list. The post of Superintendent was how- 
ever finall}' abolished in the year following (1848), Com- 
modore Sir Robert Oliver being created Commander-in- 
Chief of the Indian Navy ; and the broad pennant of the 
Indian Navy, which had up to that date been identical 
with that of the Royal Navj-, was exchanged for a red 
flag with a yellow cross and the Company’s cognizance of 
a yellow lion and crown in the upper canton nearest the 
mast.^ Ten years later (1858) on the assumption by Her 
Majesty of direct rule in India the designation of the 
Indian Navj- was altered to that of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Navy, but was again changed to that of the Bombay 
Marine in 1863, when a new code of regulations for the 


^ Captain Cogan was the first Controller. He largely reduced 
expenditure without any sacrifice of efficiency. 

” Low's History of the Indian Navy, II, 199. 

“ Low’s History of the Indian Navy, II. p. 201. The Com- 
modore in the Persian Gulf was allowed a similar flag with a blue 
field. 


Organixation. 
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service was promulgated. Simultaneously with this alter- 
ation of title, European seamen were abolished from the 
service, and members of the sea-faring population of the 
Ratnagiri District were recruited in their place. These 
men, who have manned the vessels of the Indian Marine 
up to the present day, are descendants of the old coast 
pirates with whom the Bombay Marine waged so fierce a 
struggle during the seventeenth century. 

The following table shows the net annual cost of the 
Indian Navy from 1853 to 1863, including the cost of the 
Bengal Marine, for which no separate accounts were 
kept’ : — 


Year. 

Amount. 


Amount. 

1854-54 ... 

/ 358 ,S 42 

1 

1858-59 ... 

£1,000,000 

18 S 4 -S.S — 

£409,480 

1859.60 

£1,000,000 

£760,000 

1855-56 ... 

£434.057 

1 1-60-61 

1856-57 ... 

£468,194 

1861-62 

£ 3 ’' 3 .ooo 

1857.58 ... 

£1,000,000 

1862-63 

£222,000 


From 1828 to 1839, during Sir Charles Malcolm’s tenure 
of office as Superintendent of the Indian Navy, large surveys 
were conducted in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden and 
the Persian Gulf, under the auspices of Captain Elwon, 
Commanders Haines and Moresly and Lieutenant Well- 
stead. A portion of the east coast of Africa and Socotra 
Island was explored, and surveys were also carried out 
in the Maidive and Laccadive Islands and at the mouth of 
the Indus. But during Sir Robert Oliver’s tenure of 
office (1839-45) Marine surveying was almost entirely 
abandoned : and it was not until 1 844 that vessels were 
once again fitted out and commissioned for this purpose, 
and that surveying was again commenced on the west 
coast of India and in the gulf of Aden. In spite of 
difficulties and privations, an immense quantity of scien- 
tific work was accomplished between 1848 and 1H63 on 
the Jhelum and Indus rivers, in the gulf of Cutch, and the 


1 Ihid. II, 568. During the -time of the Mutiny, when the 
Indian Navy despatched nearly 1,800 officers and men for employ- 
ment on shore, and the Bengal Marine also had lai^e contingents 
working in various parts of Bengal, the expenditure was ab- 
normal and rose to nearly a million sterling. 
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coasts of Kathiawar, Gujarat, and Kanara. Surveys were 
also made of the harbours of Bombay and Chaul, of the 
coast of the North Konkan and of the South Malabar 
coast ; while general surveys were conducted in the Bay 
of Bengal, in the gulf of Martaban, on the Pegu coast and 
the rivers of Burma, and as far south as the Straits of 
Malacca and the north coast of Sumatra.' In 1861 all the 
charts, sailing directions, original drawings and copper 
plates were transferred from the India Office to the Admi- 
ralty, and the Indian Marine Survey' Department was 
placed under the control of the Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. 

Notwithstanding that the last forty years have i863-i9»9. 
afforded very little opportunity for service in India, 
the Indian Marine has yet played its part in the strug- 
gles of the Empire. They were ships of the Bombay 
Marine and hired transports under the command 
of the Superintendent which conveyed the expeditionary 
force from India on the outbreak of the Abyssinian 
war in 1S68; while two of the service gun-boats, the 
Clyde and the Hugh Rose took part in the operations 
against Bahrein in 1870. The troops, guns and ammuni- 
tion required for the prosecution of the Afghan campaign 
of 1879 were likewise conveyed to Karachi by Indian 
Marine vessels, as also were the troops engaged in 
the Egyptian campaigns of 1882 and 1885. The officers 
and men of the Indian Marine employed in both campaigns 
received the Queen’s Medal and the Khedive’s Star. The 
year 1885 witnessed the fitting-out of H.M.l.M. turret- 
ship Abyssinia on a war-footing in consequence of the 
strained relations between the British and Russian 
governments ; and in October of that year the troopships 
and river-steamers of the Indian Marine were again busily 
employed in the third Burmese War.* This was followed 

' The most conspicuous of the Marine Surveyors of this epoch 
were Captains Constable, Ward, Heathcote, Dundas-Taylor, 

Rennie, StiflFe, Whish, and Dawes ; and also Lieutenant Grounder, 
also of the Indian Navy, who in 1850 accompanied the Governor- 
General to Peshawar to explore the rivers of the North-West 
Frontier. 

’ For their services in Burma the officers and men of the Indian 
Marine received the India greneral medal with clasp and the com- 
mendation of the Governor-General in Cooncii. The Distin- 
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by the Chin-Lushai expedition of 1889 and the Suakin ex- 
pedition of 1896, in which the Indian Marine played an 
equally useful r 61 e ; ’ while on the outbreak of the South 
African War in 1899 the entire contingent from India was 
despatched by the Director of the Royal Indian Marine 
from Bombay with unequalled celerity, and a considerable 
number of the officers and seamen of the service were em- 
ployed in transport and allied duties. The)- ugain saw service 
in the China War of 1900-01,^ and in the operations in 
Somaliland in 1902-04, two officers and a detachment of 
men being attached to the field-force on the latter occasion 
and one of the Indian Marine vessels being'stationed as a 
hospital-ship at Berbera.^ Of achievements of other kinds 
may be noted the assistance given by the service at the 
Hindu-Muhammedan riots of 1893 in Bombay, and the 
part played in Lord Curzon’s political tour of 1903 in the 
Persian Gulf, when the R.I.M.S.. Hardingc was chosen to 
convey the Viceroy and his staff throughout the tour. 

The Indian Trooping service was organized in 1867, 
with Captain Young as Resident Transport Officer in 
Bombay, and necessitated an increase of the personnel, 
which in 1870 comprised 12 commanders, lo first officers, 
II second officers, 7 third officers, and 109 engineers 
divided into four classes. This was followed in 1877 by 
the entire reorganization of the marine service. Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Bythesea, V.C.,C.B., C. I.E., having 
been appointed consulting naval officer to the Government 
of India for this purpose in 1874. Up to this date the 
vessels and crews of the Indian Marine had been subject 
neither to the Merchant Shipping Act nor to the Naval 
Articles of War, and there were no means of effectively 
controlling the crews. In accordance with the scheme 
propounded by Captain Bythesea the Bombay Marine was 

guished Service Order was awarded to Commander Carpenter, 
R. N., of the Marine Survey and to Commander Campbell, I. M., 
transport-officer at Mandalay. 

1 First grade officer G. E. Holland, I. M,, was awarded the 
D. S. O. for his services as transport-officer in this expedition. 
He was subsequently given the companionship of the Indian 
Empire for similar work in South Africa. 

’ Commander Elderton and Lieutenant Rowand both received 
the D, S. O. on the conclusion of the China War. 

• Commander Kendall received the D.S.O. on this occasion. 
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amalgamated with the other marine establishments in 
India under the title of Her Majesty's Indian Marine, the 
service being divided into a western division with its 
head-quarters at Bombay and an eastern division with its 
head-quarters at Calcutta : and the duties of the amalga- 
mated service were defined to be (o) the transport of 
troops and government stores on the Indian coasts or to 
any country to which it might be necessary to despatch 
troops, {$) the maintenance of station-ships in Burma, the 
Andaman islands, Aden, and the Persian Gulf, for politi- 
cal, police, lighting and other purposes, (c) the maintenance 
of gun-boats on the Irrawaddy and Euphrates, and (d) 
the building, manning, repairing and general supervision 
of all local government vessels and launches and of vessels 
and launches used for military purposes. ‘ This re- 
organization necessitated a redistribution of the staff, 
which in 1879 comprised 18 commanders, 10 first, 8 
second, 9 third and to fourth officers ; 6 mates and 9 
gunners ; 63 engineers and 10 clerks. In 1882 the rapid 
extension of the Marine Service led to the abolition of the 
appointments of Superintendents at Bombay and Calcutta 
which had formed part of the reorganization-scheme of 
1877, and to the creation in their place of a Director, who 
was always to be an officer of the Royal Navy with his head- 
quarters in Bombay, and of a Deputy Director, to be an 
officer of the Indian Marine stationed in Calcutta ; and in 
1884 the post of Assistant Secretary to the Government of 
India(MarineDepartment)was replaced by that of Assistant 
Director of the Indian Marine." But the tale of alteration 
was not yet complete. In October 1887 the present Indian 
Marine Act came into force, and in 1891 Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria issued an order in Council, altering the title of 
the Service to that of The Royal Indian Marine and 
ordering that under the titles of Commander, Lieutenant 
and Sub-Lieutenant, the Officers of the Marine should 
rank with, but junior to. Royal Naval Officers of equal rank 
and should wear the same uniform as Officers of the Royal 

^ Order of tlie Governor-General in Council, 6th July, 1877. 

^ Marine Circular 5 of 7th April, 1884. The post of Assistant 
Secretary had been created in 1880 on the vacation of his office as 
consulting naval officer by Admiral Bythesea. ( yide Order of 
the Governor-General in Council, 37 of 25th June, 1880). 
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Navy with the exception of the device on the epaulettes, 
sword-hilt, badges and buttons and of the lace on the 
sleeves. Previously, in 1884, the Admiralty had issued 
a warrant sanctioning the use by ships of the Royal Indian 
Marine of the present ensign (a blue flag with the star of 
India in the fly) and the Marine Jack (a Union Jack with 
narrow blue border). Since 1891 no further drastic 
alterations have been made ; but new regulations, designed 
to ameliorate the position of petty officers and seamen in 
regard to pension, were published in 1906, whereby the 
men are enrolled in the first instance for three years with 
the option of electing for further service. The total 
Marine charges for the year 1907-08 amounted to 20 lakhs 
and the number of officers in the service on the ist April 
1909 was as shown in the subjoined table : — 


Rank. 

Number. 

Rank. 

Number. 

Commanders 

28 

Chief Engineers ... 

8 

Lieutenants 

46 

Engineers ... 

41 

Sub-Lieutenants ... 

23 

As.sistant Engineers. 

22 


The number of petty officers, seamen and stokers 
employed in the service at the same date was about 1450, 
all of them being Muhammadans of the Ratnagiri District. 
A large number of men are also employed in the Dockyard 
and on military steamers and launches, who are all 
considered for purposes of discipline and pay, etc., as part 
of the Royal Indian Marine establishment. 

The Marine Survey has continued to perform useful work. 
In 1878 it was re-organized as a department of the 
Indian Marine, Commander Dundas Taylor being appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Surveys with his head-quarters and 
drawing office at Calcutta. By a subsequent order of 1882, 
however, the head-quarters were transferred from Calcutta 
to Bombay ; and further re-organization was effected in 
1883, whereby the Surveyor in charge and his three senior 
assistants were to be officers of the Royal Navy, the junior 
grades being filled by officers of the Indian Marine, while 
the office for the issue of charts and notices to mariners, etc. . 
was located in the Bombay Dockyard. The season of 
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recess, May to October, during which the new charts are 
drawn, was under the new scheme lo be spent in Poona. 
In the following year an appointment of Surgeon-Naturalist 
on board the surveying vessel Investigator was created 
for the purpose of furthering scientific enquiry into the 
deep-sea fauna obtained by dredging operations. At the 
present date (1906) two vessels the Investigator and 
Nancovory are engaged in surveying work, but are shortlj' 
to be replaced by two new ships ; while since 1894 the 
posts of senior assistant in the Marine Survey have been 
filled entirely by officers of the Royal Indian Marine, who 
spend the recess at Coonoor in the Nilgiris. 

The Bombay Marine was largely concerned with the 
history of the Naval Defence Squadron, which came into 
existence in 1871. In that year the Indian Government 
purchased the two turret-ships Abyssinia and Magdala 
at a cost of ;^4 o 6, 1 10 for the coast-defence of India, and 
deputed officers of the Bombay Marine to command 
and navigate them, the guns being worked for some 
little time by the Royal Artillery from Colaba. The 
squadron was increased in 1889 by the purchase of seven 
first class torpedo-boats, the Mahratta, Rajput, Sikh, 
Gurkha, Pathan, Karen and Baluchi. The Bombay Marine 
continued to be responsible for the maintenance of the 
squadron until 1892, when the whole defence fleet, com- 
prising at that date the two turret-ships, two torpedo gun- 
boats (The Assaye and Plassy) purchased in 1892, and 
seven torpedo-boats, was handed over to the Admiralty as 
part and parcel of the defences of India. The Magdala, 
one of the gun-boats, and three torpedo-boats were kept in 
commission, the remainder being placed in reserve ; and 
the whole squadron was under the command of a Captain 
in the Royal Navy with the title of Senior Naval Officer. 
The officers were drawn partly from the Royal Navy and 
partly from the Royal Indian Marine, while the crews were 
composed partly of blue jackets and partly of lascars. 
The Naval defence squadron lasted until 1903, duiing 
which period the officers of the Royal Indian Marine 
underwent regular courses of instruction in gunnery and 
torpedo-practice ; but in February of that year it was 
decided to abolish the squadron, partly because the vessels 


Naval' 

Defence 

Squadron, 

t^i-1903 
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had become obsolete and partly because their presence no 
longer appeared necessary for the safeguarding of the 
coasts. The Abyssinia and Magdala were therefore sold 
and broken up ; the Assaye and Plassy with four torpedo- 
boats sailed for England ; and the remaining three 
torpedo-boats were retained in reserve at Bombay until the 
end of 1907, when they were sold. 

The following statements show the strength of the 
Bombay Marine at different periods ; — 


« 754 - 


Ve.ssels. 


tB cti S 

c 0 
.-3 

0 . 

i i£ 

i 

‘rt 

Armament. 

C 

C 

0 

(-• 

o' o' 

51 = 

w ° « 

.2 c. 

a 0 rt 

in 

"o 

75 

Tot 

Com 

men 

Guns, 

Pdr.-s. 

New Cruiser 


100 

20 

40 

40 

200 

20 

12 

Bombay grab 

363 

80 

16 

3 * 

3 > 

161 

iS 

9 

Guardian 

345 

80 

16 

34 

3 > 

i6i 

20 

9 

New Cruiser 


80 

16 

34 

3 * 

161 

i8 

Q 

Drake, ketch ... 

220 

40 

10 

24 

20 

94 

14 

6 

Defence 

70 

16 

10 

16 

18 

60 

12 

4 

Despatch sloop... 

63 

16 

6 

>4 

18 

54 

12 

4 

Content 

50 

8 

6 

^4 

18 

46 

8 

4 

Shark galivat ... 

38 

6 

6 

20 

16 

48 

1 ' 

1 6 

3 

2 

Dolphhi ,, 

37 

6 

6 

20 

16 

48 

( I 
i 6 

3 

2 

Sseift „ 

15 

2 

... 

>4 

1 1 

27 

1 I 

1 4 

I 

i 

New galivat 

20 

2 

2 

16 

1 1 

3 > 

) ' 

( 4 

1 

Do. 

20 

2 

2 

16 

1 1 

31 

> I 

4 

2 

t 

Five small gali- 
vats to be built. 

20 

2 


16 


31 

1 4 

1 


1766. 


Ship, 

Guns. 

Pdrs. 

Ship. 

Guns. 

j Pdrs. 

Defiance 

20 

9 

Dolphin Schooner. 

8 

8 

Revenge 

20 

12 

Schooner ... 

8 

8 

Bombay Grab 

Royal Admiral 

20 

18 

9 

6 

Fly galHvat 

1 : 

2 

I 

Eagle snow 

16 

6 

Wolf gallivat 

8 


Drake snow „ 

14 

6 

Beagle gallivat ... 

8 

3 

Success ketch ... 

12 

4 

Passard gallivat ... 

6 

3 

Tartar snow 

12 

4 

Snift 

j I 

4 

Fancy bomb ketch . 

8 

4 

i 4 

2 

/ojr, ketch grab ... 

1 6 
( -2 

8 ! 
•»! 
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Description. 

Name. 

Guos. 

Frigate 

Cornwallis 

56 

Do. 

Bombay ... — ... 

38 

War sloop 

Mornington ... ... 

22 

Do 

Teigumouth 

16 

Do 

Ternate ... ... 

16 

Brig 

Antelop 

14 

Do 

Fly 

14 

Snow 

Drake ... ... ... 

iS 

Do 

Panthar ... ••• 

14 

Do. 

Viper 

'4 

Do. 

Princess Attgusia 

1 + 

Do. 

Princess Royal 

14 

Do. 

Comet ••• 

10 

Do. 

Intrepid 

10 

Ketch 

Queen ••• ... ... ... 

14 

Do 

Rodney 

14 


1828. 


Description. 

Name. 



Guns. 

Ship 

Hastings ... 




32 

War sloop 

Elphinstone 




i 8 

Do 


... 


... 

18 

Do 

Amherst ... 



*•» 

18 

Do 

Clive 




18 

Do 

Ternate 




14 

Do 

Benares 



... 

'4 

Do 

Aurora 

... 

••• 

... 

'4 

Brig 

Antelope ... 




'4 

Do 

Nautilus ... 



... 

14 

Do. 




... 

10 

Do. 

Euphrates ... 

... 

... 


10 

Surveying Vessel 

Discovery ... 



... 

6 

Do. 

Palinurus ... 

... 



8 

Schooner 

Vigilant ... 



... 

6 

Do. 

Several small craft 

Zephyr 

.... 



6 


1841. 


Class of V^essel. 

Number. 

Average 

Tonnage. 

Number of 
Guns. 

I. Sailing Vessels — 



18 

War-sloops 

3 

400 


4 

200 

10 

SchoonersM* 

6 

100 

4 

2. Steam-Vessels — 


800 


Ships 

7 


IDo. ••• ... •** 

2 

930 

... 


11 





















In addition to the above were 17 small steamers and launches. 6 flats and 3 hulks. 

1889. 


Name. 

Description. 

Tons. 

Horse 

jPower 

iGuns.l 

I ) 

Name. 

Description. 

Tons. 

iHorsx 

Powei 

Abyssinia . . 

Turret-ship .. 

1854 

200 j 

6 

1 

Irrazvady ,.j 

River-steamer. 

6x4 1 

75 ° 

Canning \.. 

Troopship .. 

3245 

*077 ; 


Bhamo 

Do. 

172 

5*3 

Cliv<* , . 

Do. 

3732 

'3300 


Pagan 

Do. 

172 

5*3 

Comet t , . 

River-steamer. 

II7 

190 

3 

LawrenceX .. 

Despatch- 

903 

1377 





vessel 


DalfwusieX 

Troopship .. 

1533 

3303 


Magdttla 

Turret-ship •. 

2107 

350 

Enterprise^ 

Despatch- 



Quangiung ,, 

Gunboat 


533 

vessel 

540 

75 ° 

.. 

Sladen . . 

River-steamer 

639 

360 

Ini'estigaior 

Survey- vessel. 

S*S 

650 


Tennaserim . . 

Troopship .. 

1760 

1153 


* Built and purchased in England in 1S83 for 16J- iakhs. 

t These were purchased in 1S84. The Canning^ was bought from the British India St*am 
Navigation Company. The Comet was intended for service on the Euphrates, with head-quarters at 
Bagdad. 

J Purchased in 1887. ^ , . , 

\ ’The Enterprise which served as station guard>ship at Port Blair was totally wrecked ui a 
storm that pass^ across the Andaman Islands on the and November iSnx. 

Besides the above were several small steamers and launches^ flats ana tugrs- 
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Name. 

Description. 

Tons. 

Horse 

Power 

Guns. 

j Name. 

Description. 

Tons. 

Horse 

Power 

Guns. 

Canning 

Clive 

Cornet . , 

Dalhousie , , 
Etf^hinsione t, 

Investigntqr . . 
Iryawaddy .. 

Tro^ship 

Gunboat 

Troopship 

Despatch- 

vessel 

Survey-vessel. 

River-steamer 

3346 

2723 

117 

5 5^4 

6 o 2 

5*5 

33 “ 

1077 

2304 

90 

2202 

1669 

650 

? 1 

Shamo ,, 
Cawrence . 

Mayo 

Minto 1 .. 

Nancoury . . 
Sladen . . 

River-steamer 
Despatch- 
vessel . . 

Station-ship*. 
Despatch- 
vessel 

Survey-vessel. 

River-steamer 

172 

903 

960 

70 

270 

316 

1277 

2157 

2028 

101 

360 

2 

4 

3 


D * ships shown in the table there were several small steamers^ launches, tugs and 

nats. On omtember 4« 1893 the fVarren /Hastings {troopship) was added to the service. She was 
lid on the 14th January 1897 off Saint Philippe, a^village on the south coast of Reunion 


t Purchased in 1892. The original name of the vessel was the Hindoo^ 
t Purchased in 1893. 


statement Shewing the Strength of the Royal Indian 
Marine in 1909 . 


Name. 

Description. 

Gross 

tonnage. 

Indicated 
horse power 

Gnns. 

vomet 

Gunboat 

1S2 

i t 9<3 

2 

Dalhousie 

Troopship 

1.524 

2,2C2 

*.* 

Dufferin 

Do. 

6,291 

10)191 

... 

Elphinstone 

Station ship 

bo2 

1.669 

... 

Hardinge 

Troopship 

5 . 4.54 

9.366 

1 

Investigator (a) ... 

Survey-vessel ... 

1 ,014 

i,4o:> 


Lanrence 

Despatch-vessel 

903 

1,277 

4 

Bhanto 

River-steamer... 

'72 

250 

... 

Mayo 

Station-ship ... 

'.'25 

*.'57 


Minto 

Despatch-vessel 

960 

2,025 1 

... 

Northbrook {b) ... 

Troopship 

5.039 

j 

I 

7.249 ' 

i 

Palinurus (c) 

survey-vessel 

299 ! 

486 

I 

Sladen 

River-Steamer . 

270 

.560 1 

1 

■’ ! 


(aj Purchased in to replace old Investigatar. 
(A) Purchased tn 7906 to replace the Canning. 

{ej Purchased ia 1907 to re^dace Noncatnry. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Judges of the High Court at Bombay from 1862. 


Names. 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

Remarks. 

I — Chief Justices. 

1 


The Honourable 

i 


Sir Mathew Richard Sausse, 

1 Apl., 1859 


Kt., Bar.-at-Law. 

Sir Richard Couch, Kt., Bar.- 

28 Apl., 1866 


at- Law. 

Sir Michael Roberts Westropp, 

I Apl., 1870 


Kt., Bar.-at-Law, 

Sir Charles Sargent, Kt. , M.A. 

q Ausr.. 1882 


(Cantab), Bar.-at-Law, 

Sir Charles Frederick Farran, 

28 June, 1895 


Kt., Bar.-at-Law. 

Sir Louis Addin Kershaw, Kt., 

9 Nov., 1898 


Bar.-at-Law. 

Sir Lawrence H, Jenkins, Kt., 

22 Apl., 1899 


M.A., (Oxon), Bar.-at-Law. 
Sir Basil Scott, Kt., M.A., 

22 Apl., 1908 


(Oxon), Bar.-at-Law, 

II— Puisne Justices. 


The Honourable 

Sir Joseph Arnould, Kt., Bar.- 

28 Apl., i8i;q 


at- Law. 

Mr. Richard Couch, Bar.-at- 

14 Aug., 1862 

Afterwards Chief Justice 

Law. 

,, Henry Mebbert, C.S. 

,, Claudius James Erskine, 

June, 1862 

14 Apl., 1863 


C.S. 

,, Alexander Kinloch Forbes, 

14 Aug., 1862 


C.S. 

,, Henry Newton, C.S. 

29 Aug., 1862 


,, Augustus Brooke Warden, 

14 Feb., 1866 


C.S. 

,, Henry Pendock St. George 

1 1 Tune. 186^ 


Tucker, C.S., and Bar.- 
at-Law. 

,, Michael Roberts Westropp 

29 Aug., 1863 

Afterwards Chief Justice 

Bar.-at-Law. 

,, J. S. Hore, Bar.-at-Law. 

Acting. 

,, Thomas Chisholm Anstey, 


Acting. 

Bar.-at-Law. 

,, Janardhan Wassoodewji 


Acting. 

Pleader. 

,, James Gibbs, C.S., and 

20 Feb., 1866 

Bar.-at-Law. 

Sir Charles Sargent, Kt., M.A. 

> 28 Apl. , 1866 

1 

Afterwards Chief Justice 

( Cantab), Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Francis Lloyd, C.S. 

1869 


,, Lyttelton Holyoake Bay- 

29 Apl., i86q 

(Afterwards Sir Lyttel- 

ley, Bar.-at-Law. 


ton H. Bayley) Acted 



as Chief Justice. 
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Names. 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

Remarks. 

The Honourable 

Mr. Maxwell Melvill, C.S. 

21 June, 1871 

(Afterwards Sir Maxwell 

,, Charles Gordon Kemball, 

23 Aug., 1871 

Melvill). 

C.S,, and Par.-at-Law'. 

,, Raymond ‘West, M.A., 

8 Septr., 1871 

(AfterwardsSir Raymond 
West). 

C.S.,and Bar. -at- Law. 
,, J. P. Green, LL.B., Bar.- 

22 Feb., 1873 

at-Law. 

,, Robert Hill Pinhey, C.S., 

12 Feb., 187s 


and Bar. -at-Law. 

,, Nanabhai Haridas, LL.B., 

10 June, 1884 


Pleader. 

,, John Marriott, Bar -at-Law 

Acting. 

,, Baron De H. Larpent. C.S. 


Acting. 

,, G. Atkinson, Bar.-at-Law.. 


Acting. 

,, F. D. Melvill, C.S. 


Acting. 

,, F. L. Latham, Bar.-at-Law 


Acting. 

,, J. Scott, Bar.-at-Law. 

iS Nov*, 1882 

(Afterwards Sir John 

,, H. M. Birdwood, M.A., 

8 Jan., 1885 

Scott). 

L.L.D. (Cantab), C.S. 
and Bar.-at-Law. 

,, W. E. Hart, Bar.-at-Law. 

Acting. 

Sir W. VVedderburn, Bart., C.S. 


Acting. 

Mr. John Jardine, C.S. 

17 Nov., 1885 

(Afterwards Sir John 

,, C. F. Farran,Bar.-at-Lavv. 

12 April, 1890 

Jardine)Acted as Cbtef 
Justice. 

Afterwards Chief Justice 

,, H. J. Parsons, C.S. and 

21 Nov., 1887 

Acted as Chief Justice. 

Bar.-at-Law. 

,, E, T. Candy, C.S. 

13 June, 1892 

Acted as Chief Justice. 

,, K. T. Telangf, Advocate. 

2^ Nov., i88q 


,, E, M. H. Fulton, C.S. 

9 Feb,, 1897 


,, M.H.StarIing:,Bar.-at-Law 



Acting. 

,, M. G. Ranade, M.A., 

Nov., 1893 


LL.B,,C.LE., Advocate. 
,, A. Strachey, Bar.-at-Law. 

27 Nov., 1895 

Afterwards Chief Justice 

,, Mr. Budrudin Tyabji, Bar.- 

5 July. 189s 

of the High Court of 

1 N. W. Provinces. 
Acted as Chief Justice. 

at-Law. 

,, E. Hosking, C.S. 

8 Dec., i8q8 

Acting. 

,, L. P. Russell, Bar.-at-Law. 

6 June, 1900 

Acted as Chief Justice. 

,, W. H. Crowe, C.S. and 



Bar.-at-Law. 

., H. Batty, C. S. 

29 April, 1902 


,, G. C. Whithworth, C.S. 


Acting. 

Sir Narayan Ganesh Chanda- 

17 Jan., 1901 

Acted as Chief Justice. 

varkar, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. V. J. Kirtikar, Pleader ... 

9th Sept., 1903 

Acting. 

,, H. F Aston, C.S., Bar.- 
at-Law. 
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N„„, 

Remarks. 

The Honourable* I 

Mr. G, Jacob, C.S. ‘ 

Acting. 

,, S. L. Batchelor, B.A. 29 July. 1904 
(Oxon) C.S. 

,, B. Scott, M.A. (Oxon), 

Acting. Afterwards 

Bar.-at-Law. 

Chief Justice. 

,, D. D. Davar, Bar.-at-Law. 9 Nov., 1906 
,, F. C. 0. Beaman, C.S. 1 15 Feb., 1907 

if J* J« Heaton, C-.S. 26 Mar., 1908 

,, M. P. Khareg^hat, C.S. 

Acting. 

,, E. M. Pratt, C.S. «••••. 

Acting. 

,, R. Knig'ht, C.S. 

Acitng. 

,, M. C- MacLeod, B.A ' 

Acting. 

(Oxor), Bar.-at-Law. 

,, M. B. Chaubal, B.A. , LL.B,, 

Acting. 

i’leader. 


APPENDIX II. 


Commanders-in~Chief in Bombay from 1785. 


1 

Names. 

Assumed charge 
of office, 

1 

Remarks. 

Bng.-General Lawrence Nilson. 

t> Jan., 1785 


Major-General William Medows. 

6 Sept., 1788 

Also Governor. 

Colonel Robert Abercromby 

21 Jan., 1790 

Also Governor. 

Major-General fames Balfour ... 

1794 

Commanding the forces. 

Major-General James Stuart 

17 Jan., 1797 

Major-General R. Bowles 

iBoo 

Commanding ihe forces. 

Major-General R* Nicholson 


Commanding the forces. 

Major General Oliver Nicolls ... 

22 Jan., iSoi 

Major General J. Bellasis 

180S 

Commanding the forces. 

Major General R, Jones 



Commanding ihe forces. 

Major-General the Hon. John 

28 Nov., 1809 

Abercromby. 


Major-General W, Wilkinson ...j 


Commanding the forces. 

Major-General C. Boye ... 

1815 

Commanding the forces. 

Lieut.-General Sir Miles Night- 

\ 24 Feb., 1S16 

ingale, K.C.B. 


j Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir 

j 9 Oct., 1819 


Chas. Colville, G.C.B. G.C.H. 


: Major-General S. Wilsonm^m 

1826 

Commanding the forces. 

i Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Brad- 

3 May, 1826 

1 ford. KC.B. 


'Lieut.-General Sir Thomas S, 

1 3 Dec., 1829 

Also Governor. Died, 

1 Beckwith, K.C.B. 

iSth January, 1831. 

1 Major-General J . B* Barns, C.B. 

Z8‘i2 

Commanding the forces. 

1 Lieut.-General Sir Colin Halkett, 

3 t Jan., 1832 

; K.C.B., G.C.H. 
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Names. 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

Remarks. 

Major-General Sir /. .S'. Barns, 
K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General Sir John Keane, 


Comvianding the forces. 

2 July, 1834 


K.C.B.. G.C.H. 


Major-General Sir J. S. Fitz- 
gerald, K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General Sir Thomas 

1838 

Commanding the forces. 

14 Feb-, 1840 


McMahon, Bart, K.C.B. 
Lieut.-General Sir Willoug’hby 
Cotton, G.CiB. 

Lieut.-General Sir John Grey. 
K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General Lord Frederick 


8 April, 1847 

30 Dec., 1850 

22 Nov., 1852 

Fitz-Clarence, G.C.H. 


Lieut.-General Sir Kenry Somer- 
set, K.C.B., K.H. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hueh H. Rose, 

26 March, 1855 


March, i860 

Afterwards Baron 

G.C.B. 

Strathnairn. Became 
Commander- in - Chief 
in India, 4th June, i860 



Lieut.-General Sir Wm. Rose 

16 May, i860 

Afterwards Baron Sand- 

Mansfield, K.C.B. 

hurst. Became Com- 
mander - in - Chief in 
India, March, 1865. 


Major-General Sir Charles Van- 

13 March, 1865 

Commanding the forces. 

Stranhenzee, K.C.B. 

Lieut.-Generai Sir Robert C. 

30 Nov., 1865 

Afterwards Baron 

Napier, K.C B. 

Napier of MagUala. 

Major~General the Hon* A. h. 

May, tS6S 

Provincial Commander- 

Gordon f C.B, 

Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir 

in-Chief. 

27 Aug., 1869 

Augustus A. Spencer, K.C.B. 


Major-General Sir Charles W. D. 

7 Oct., 1874 


Stavely, K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General H. J. Warre, C.B. 
Lieut.-General the Hon. A. E. 

q Oct., 1878 


30 March, 1881 

Hardinge, C.B. 


Lieut.-General Sir Kohert t*hayre^ 

II UeC; 1885 

Provincial Commander- 

K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General Sir Charles G. 

16 Feb., 1886 

in-Chief 

Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 
Lieut.-General H. R. H. the Duke 

10 Dec., 1886 


of Connaught, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., etc. 



Lieut.-General A, Camegy ••• 

May, 188^ 

Provincial Commander- 


in-Chief during H, R- 
H,^s absence on fur- 



lough. 

Lieut.-General Sir G. R. Greaves, 
K.C.B.. K.C.M.G. 
Lieut.-General Sir J. Hudson, 

14 March, i8go 

Died, 9th June, 1893. 

I April, 1893 

K.C.B. 


Major-General R. Blundell-Hol- 
linsbead- Blundell. 
Lieut.>General C. E. Naime, C 3 . 

10 June., 1893 

Provincial Conimander- 
in-Cbief. 

Post abolished on ist 

4 Sept., 1893 

April, 1895. 


2>20 
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APPENDIX III. 

The Heads of the Sea Service in India. 


Date of ap - 

pointment . 

Name. 

Remarks 

1668 ... 

Captain Young ... 

Hon. E. I. Company's Marine, at 
one time Deputy Governor of Bom- 
bay. 

1683 ... 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
John Child. 

Captain General or Admiral of the 
sea and land forces, with Sir Tho- 
mas Grantham, E. I. Co.’s Marine, 
as Vice Admiral. 

1685 

Sir John Wyborne 

Vice Admiral or Deputy Governor 
of Bombay. 

1688 ... 

Captain Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Commodore or Commander-in-Chief, 
Hon, E. I. Company’s Naval forces 
at Bombay and on the coast of 
India. 

1738 

Commodore Bagwell .. 

Commodore of the Marine Forces. 

«739 

Charles Rigby, Esq. .. 

Deputy Governor of Bombay, or 
Commander-in-Chief of Hon. Com- 
pany’s fleets or squadrons. 

•754 

Captain Samuel Hough. 

Superintendent of Bombay Marine. 

179S 

Mr. Phillip Dundas 


1802 ... 

Captain William Taylor 
Money, 

>> »> «» 1» 

1813 

Captain Henry Meriton. 


1825 

Captain Thomas Bucha- 
nan. • 

M )> 

1827 

Captain Sir Charles 
Malcolm^ C.B., R-N. 

Superintendent of Bombay Marine. 
First officer of Royal Navy to hold 
this appointment. 

1838 ... 

Captain (afterwards 

Commodore SirjRobert 
Oliver, R N. 

Superintendent of Indian Navy; title 
changed during tenure to Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

S-8-1848.. 

Captain Lynch, I, N. 
(office). 

Commander-in-Chief, Indian Navy. 

31.8-1848.. 

Commodore Hawkins, 
I.N, (office). 

>7 )) >7 

27-1-1849 . 

Captain Stephen L.ush- 
ington, R.N. 

Commodore & Commander-in-Chief, 
Indian Navy. 

3-1851 ... 

Captain Sir H. J. Leeke, 
K. H. R. N. 

Afterwards Rear Admiral, K.C.B. 

3 -i 857 

Captain G. Greville 
tVallesley, C.B., R.N. 

Commodore and Commander-in- 
Chief, Indian NaVy. 

7-7-1862 ... 

Captain James Finshard 
I. N. 

77 >7 J 7 

30-4-1863.. 

Captain JohnWellingrton 
Young, C.B., late I.N. 

77 77 57 

1872 

Admiral Mends ••• 

Appointed by Government to report 
on workings of Marine Depart- 
ments. 


^ He resided in Chietz Poglie (Chincbpugli) (see Mrs. Elwood's Narrative of Overlaod 
Journey, 1830). 
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Date of ap- 
pointment. 

Name 

Remarks. 

s-8-1877 ... 

Captain John Bythesea, 
V.C., C.B., R.N., 

afterwards Rear Ad- 
miral, C. I. E. 

Consulting’Naval Officer to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Marine 
Department. 

7-3-1882 ... 

Captain W. H. Brent, 
R.N. 

Director of Indian Marine. 

26-1 1-1883 

Captain John Hext, 

R.N., (afterwards 

Rear|Admiral Sir John 
Hext K.C.I.E.). 

*» i« »» n (after- 

wards (1892) Director of Royal In- 
dian Marine). 

s-3-1898 ... 

Captain W. S, Good- 
ndge, R.N. 

Director of Royal Indian Marine. 

5-3-1934 ... 

Captain G. H. Hewett, 
R.N. 

»» ») 

17-3- 1 909 

Captain VValterLumsden, 
R.N. 

f > »» >» t f 1 » 




CHAPTER VIII. 


General 

history. 


LAND ADMINISTRATION. 

Of the system of administration during the epoch of 
Hindu and Musalman sovereignty no record remains, save 
the remarks of a few Portuguese writers to the elfect that 
the land was rented annually for a fixed sum of money 
during the period of Muhammadan rule, and that this 
system may have been in vogue at the time of Raja 
Bimb.' It is clear, however, that when the Portuguese 
obtained possession of the island they found a land- 
system resembling that which had obtained in Goa, 
since its conquest in 1510, and on that account introduced 
little or no alteration in it. They styled the system 
arrendamento, i.e., hiring or renting. 

In 1548, however, the Viceroy, D. JoSo de Castro, finding 
himself surrounded by a body of officers who had rendered 
signal military service and having no means of suitably 
rewarding them, decided to parcel out the lands of Bassein 
among them. Botelho protested® against the system in 
vain. The Viceroy desired his officers to defend and at 
the same time to colonise the territory of Bassein and its 
dependencies. Some of these grants of his were for one or 
three lives, always with a renewable clause, 3 and some were 
vested in females and considered as their dower. To pre- 
vent alienation the Portuguese who married these heiresses 
were forbidden to sell these estates even if they retired 


1 J. Gerson DaCunha’s Origin of Bombay (1900), p, 215. 

- According to Botelho the grant was to have been restrained 
by its primitive institution to barren lands, but D. Castro applied it 
to fruitful lands. 

* The best example may be found in the creation and tenure of 
the ancient manor of Maxagon. Castro leased it to Antonio Pessoa 
in 1548 for the term of the lessee’s and his wife’s life. For detailed 
r. ccunts of this estate, see Da Cunha’s, Origin of Bombay, pages 
218-2x8, and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part III, p. 431, etc. 
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from the country. These gifts in the absence of a female 
successor reverted to the State. In Bombay these afora- 
men/o grants of lands carried with them certain obligations 
of a feudal character. The grantees had to serve the King 
whenever occasion arose and attend on demand with a 
certain body of men fully equipped according to rank. 
The system in fact involved both a right and a duty, — the 
right to enjoy and the duty to defend the land, and was 
styled aforamenio or the holding on payment of a foro or 
quit-rent varying from 4 to 10 per cent, of the usual rental. 
Subletting was permitted on practically the same terms. 
Besides these the Portuguese Government received sub- 
sidies and free donations towards the public charge of 
the State. 

During the period of Muhammadan ascendancy the 
annual quit rent of Bombay is stated to have been 14,400 
fodeas. In 1538, ten years after its acquisition by the 
Portuguese, Bombay was rented in perpetuity to Garcia 
D’Oarta, a physician and professor of Lisbon for a yearly 
quit-rent of 1432J (Rs. 537). 

The island of Bombay was ceded to the Crown of 
England by the Crown of Portugal by virtue of the i ith 
article of the Treaty of Marriage between King Charles 
II of England and the Infanta Catherine of Portugal. 
The actual cession however did not take place till 1664, 
when Humphrey Cooke was practically forced to accede 
to a treaty with the Portuguese, whereby he renounced all 
pretensions to the dependencies of Bombay and accepted 
the cession of Bombay itself under various conditions. 
Some of these conditions were as follows : — 

(1) That the Kunbis, Bhandaris, and the rest of the 
people Abunhados (sort of people bound to serve land- 
owners) or inhabitants of the villages under the Portuguese 
jurisdiction shall not be admitted at Bombay. 

(2) That every person possessing revenue at Bombay 
either patrimonial or Crown lands shall possess the same 
by right and shall not be deprived thereof except in cases 
which the law of Portugal directs. 

(3) That the inhabitants of Bombay and the landholders 
of that island shall not be obliged to pay more than the 
foras they used to pay to Portugal. 
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(4) The Portuguese residents shall be exempted from 
the payment of Customs and shall have liberty of trade 
from Bandora and the creeks of Salsette. 

The King on receiving a report of this arrangement 
disavowed the convention as contrary to the terms of 
the treaty and appointed Sir Gervase Lucas to be 
Governor of Bombay. Sir Gervase Lucas arrived in 
Bombay on the 5th November 1666 and took charge of 
the Government. He instituted an enquiry into the pro- 
ceedings and conduct of Mr. Cooke and found that 
instead of carrying the revenues to His Majesty’s account 
he had extorted the sum of 12,000 Xeraphins from the 
inhabitants and converted it to his own private use. The 
account which Sir Gervase Lucas subsequently trans- 
mitted, afforded evidence of the improvident convention 
which Cooke had signed without ascertaining the King’s 
rights, or obtaining a statement of the extent of the dues 
transferred to the Crown of England. In his letter to 
Lord Arlington of the 21st March 1667, Sir Gervase 
stated that he was making every effort to increase the 
King’s revenue, but from the indefinite conditions on 
which Cooke had received the island it was impracticable 
to ascertain which of the inhabitants were legally pos- 
sessed of sufficient titles to their estates, no stipulation 
having been made relative to the King’s sovereignt}’ of 
the soil, as some of the best estates in the island refused 
to pay rent, and produced titles which could not be dis- 
puted, though believed to be fictitious.' 

Sir Gervase Lucas died on the 21st May 1667 and 
Captain Gary succeeded as Governor. About the close of 
the year Mr. Gary transmitted with his letter to the 
King and to the Secretary of State a statement of the 
revenues of the island, as improved by Sir Gervase Lucas 
and himself, from which it appeared that the rent of 
Mazagon was 9300 Xeraphins, Mahim 4797, Parel 2377, 
Vadala 1738, Sion 790, Varli 571, and Bombay 6344, 
making a total of 25,920 Xeraphins. 

The friction and rivalry between Bombay and Surat 
and the cost and the trouble of managing Bombay 

^ Warden’s Report on the Landed Tenures of Bombay (1861), 

P‘ 5- 
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resulted in 1667 in the offer of the Company to take over 
Bombay, and the Crown of England considering the 
island an unprofitable possession, transferred it to the 
East India Company by Letters Patent, dated the 27th 
March 1668. By this Charter the King granted the Port 
and Island of Bombay to the East India Company in 
perpetuity with all the rights, profits and territories 
thereof, to be held by the Company of the King in free 
and common soccage as of the Manor of East Greenwich 
in payment of an annual rent of ;^io. The Company 
were neither to sell nor part with the island. The 
island was delivered over to Sir George Oxenden, who 
took possession of it in the name of the Honourable 
Company on the 21st September 1668. In the next 
year it was proclaimed that all acquisition of land by 
individuals prior to i66i proceeded from imperfect right, 
but it appears that the proclamation remained a dead 
letter. 

Between 1664 and 1668, while Bombay was under the 
Crown, the attempt to inquire into titles and assess the 
lander-holders caused such serious injustice and discont- 
ent that the Company instructed their President, 
Mr. Aungier, to forego inquiry into title, and in con- 
junction with the land-holders to fix a lump sum as their 
rent payment, leaving their senior land-holders to allot 
his share to each individual holder. In accordance with 
these instructions Mr. Aungier concluded the following 
agreement dated the 12th November 1672 with the 
representative land-holders. 

“Whereas since this isle of Bombay was surrendered 
to the possession of His Sacred Majesty of Great Britain, 
some occasion of great discontent did succeed through 
the want of a due understanding what did belong of right 
to the Crown and what did belong to the people, which 
gave to the original cause of seizing of lands and estates 
of several people to the general disquiet of His Majesty’s 
subjects ; And whereas since His Sacred Majesty did by 
his Royal Grant bestow the isle of Bombay to the 
Honourable East India Company, orders were issued 
by the Governor and Council of this isle, in obedience 
to His Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s com- 
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mands, for restoring the said lands to the persons who 
were aggrieved, provided that upon examination of 
their titles they could show just right thereunto. It so 
happened that, in the examination and decision of the 
said titles, many doubts and important causes did arise 
which might have given great cause of disquiet to the 
present possessors of houses and estates in the isle that 
the titles in right of which they held their lands had 
become exposed to censure. The people therefore 
thought fit of their own free motion, by mutual assent 
in a public declaration and manifesto, to propose to the 
Governor and his Council that they would pay a yearly 
contribution, or composition of twenty thousand Xera- 
phins per annum to the Honourable Company, including 
the present quit-rent or foras, provided that the present 
possessors of their respective lands and estates may be 
confirmed and established in their possessions and thereby 
be secured from all doubts and scruples that may arise 
thereafter. Also that the lands formerly seized may be re- 
stored to the pretenders thereunto. The Governor and 
Council have duly weighed the said proposals, and having 
just regard to the quiet content and satisfaction of the 
good people in general and to the establishment of this 
Government on the firmest basis of an everlasting and 
universal peace and tranquillity, did think good to appoint 
a general assembly of the chief representatives of the said 
people to be held at the Castle of Bombay on the ist of 
October last. In this assembly the said Governor and 
Council, for the reasons before expressed, did cheerfully 
give their assent to the people’s own desire for the further 
confirmation of this agreement. Thereupon the said re- 
presentatives of the people did, on the 4th of October 
following, present unto the Governor and Council a 
paper containing twelve articles, wherein matters of con- 
sideration and further debate arising it pleased the said 
Governor and Council to appoint another general assem- 
bly whereunto all the people in general interested in this 
affair were invited to appear, that the debates and con- 
troversies on both sides being publicly and fairly stated 
and all scruples amicably and justly controverted, a happy 
issue and accommodation might be confirmed to the 
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security as well of the Honourable Company as of their 
subjects and inhabitants in general. This assembly was 
held in Bombay Castle on the ist of this current Novem- 
ber where was then present the Honourable Gerald 
Aungier Governor and President, Mr. Henry Chowne, 
Mr. John Child, Mr. Geo. Wilcox, Mr. James Adams 
Attorney General for the Honourable Compan)', Mr. 
Stephen Ustick, all of the Council, as also Mr. Samuel 
Walker Secretary to the said Council, Signor Antonio 
Ifretis deSilva the Portuguese Secretary, Signor Luis 
Cassadive de Lima Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Father Reginald Burgos Procurator for the Reverend 
Father of the Society of Jesus, Mr. Henry Gary, Signor 
Alvaro Perez de Tavora Lord of the Manor of Mazgaon, 
Signor Pedro Luis Timon Procurator, Signor Martin 
Alferio de Mello, Francisco Pretto, Juan Pereira, and 
Antonio de Lima of Bombay, formerly chosen representa- 
tives of the people of this isle in general, when the said 
declaration and articles presented by the people were 
publicly read. The contents whereof are as follows ; the 
substance of the composition between the Honourable 
East India Company and inhabitants of the isle, Bombay 
and Mahim, subjects of the said Company and others 
having lands of inheritance on this isle or living in other 
places. 

(i) That for the better way of agreeing in the express 
charges that Company have for the defence of this isle, 
the inhabitants and others aforesaid do offer to the 
Honourable Company 20,000 Xeraphins yearly including 
in this sum the quit-rents that they did pay formerly and 
desire these conditions, namely : 

{2) That by virtue of this contract all law suits and 
controversies shall cease between the Honourable Com- 
pany and the said subjects interested in this isle, con- 
cerning the possession they had formerly in their estates 
thereon when His Sacred Majesty of Great Britain took 
possession of it. 

(3) That by the said composition the Honourable 
Company shall of new confirm the estates of the said 
inhabitants notwithstanding any suspicion that the 
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present possessors may haYe fallen into until this present 
time. 

(4) That if the Honourable Company do grant to any 
persons not to pay what may come to their shares, 
then that the said sum shall be deducted out of the 20,000 
Xeraphins, and this in respect of this composition is made 
upon all estates and lands of inheritance of those interest- 
ed on the isle. 

(5) That the estates that are seized on shall be deliver- 
ed again to the old possessors of what conditions soever. 

(6) That in respect the restoring the several estates 
the Honourable Company would be pleased to excuse the 
measuring the same that the people may not be also at 
great charge considering their extreme poverty. 

(7) That for the time to come if any estates on the isle 
come to the Honourable Company by any title whatsoever, 
or likewise by cutting any tree, or seizing any oarts or 
batty grounds for the use of building the city or other 
ground for the defence of it or any other fortification, that 
the quantity that amounts to the said estate with the 
quit-rents shall be deducted according to the value of the 
palmyras or the ground. 

(8) That the possessors may dung the trees and 
ground with babaxim (small fish) and cuta (fish manure) 
as they ever did do, without paying anything for the same 
as duty by way of excise or custom, but what was formerly 
paid. 

(9) That in case of any storm or other damage (which 
God forbid) the Honourable Company shall deduct 
out of the 20,000 Xeraphins according to the loss of 
their estates which shall be done by honest persons from 
the said inhabitants. 

(10) That for the more expedient raising the sum as 
likewise for the valuing the estates, and for the giving 
satisfaction to the Honourable Company at the time to 
come, the inhabitants shall appoint the persons, to whom 
the Company shall give power for raising the said sum 
which shall be done for the quietness of the inhabitants 
and the interest of the Honourable Company as it will but 
only be at the Company’s charge to allow two guards at 
both places, Bombay and Mahim. 
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(11) That the said 20,000 Xeraphins shall begin to be 
paid on the 9th February 1673 in three payments every 
year, and the said Honourable Company shall not demand 
the payment before that time. 

(12) That one of the principal things in this composi- 
tion is the quietness and security of the inhabitants, who 
desire His Honour with the gentlemen of his Council and 
other Ministers of the Honourable Company, to accept 
and establish this contract with the conditions herein 
mentioned, and that it be confirmed by His Sacred 
Majesty of Great Britain and the Honourable Company 
with all that is necessary to be done without any invoca- 
tion (innovation ?). All which the inhabitants desire to 
be done with all possible speed. 

These articles being seriously and publicly debated, and 
all material scruples discovered and answered on both 
sides, it pleased the Governor and Council out of their 
earnest and unfeigned desire to promote the public good, 
peace and tranquillity of the isle, and to unite the hearts 
of the inhabitants in a firm and indissoluble tie of obliga- 
tion to His Sacred Majesty and Honourable Company’s 
service, to declare their assent to the said articles in the 
manner and on the conditions following : — 

(1) That in consideration of the 20,000 Xeraphins to 
be paid annually at three payments into the Honourable 
Company’s treasury, the said Governor and Council do in 
behalf of the Honourable East India Company promise to 
put a final end to all claims, pretences, and law suits 
whatsoever which have arisen or may arise between the 
Honourable Company and the people touching the titles, 
lands or estates of palmyras, cocoanut trees, or batty 
grounds, throughout the whole isle excepting what is by 
joint ^reement excepted. 

(2) That to the present possessors be granted new 
patents, confirmed according to the respective titles, by 
which their heirs and successors shall enjoy their estates. 

(3) That if the Governor and his Council at present in 
power, or their successors shall think good, in behalf of 
the Honourable Company, to exempt any person enjoying 
the said lands from paying his proportion of the said 
contribution, or shall make use of any part of the said 
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lands for the necessary occupation of the public, abate- 
ment shall be made out of the said contribution, in 
proportion to the lands so exempted or dispossessed of, 
and this in respect the said contribution is made upon all 
the estates and lands of inheritance of the whole isle. 

(4) That all the estates of batty grounds and cocoanut 
trees seized by former Governors and now in possession 
of the Honourable Company shall be restored to their 
respective owners, and they, their heirs and successors 
confirmed in their said possession as above is expressed. 

(5) That if, in timd to come, any of the said lands or 
estates shall fall to the Honourable Company by any title 
whatsoever, as also if any trees shall be cut down, or any 
oarts of batty ground made use of for the building of 
cities, towns or fortifications, then the value of the said 
lands or trees shall be computed, and a proportionable 
abatement made out of the contribution as is expressed in 
the third article. 

(6) That as to the particular of dunging the palmyras 
and batty grounds with fish it is agreed unto by the 
Governor and Council and granted of as much import 
to the contribution that what part of the isle hath this 
year been permitted to be dunged with babaxim shall be 
still permitted, reserving the ground which is comprehend- 
ed within the line of the city which by God’s assistance 
is intended to be built. But in respect the above said 
dunging the ground is forbidden generally by express 
orders from the Honourable Company of London, it is 
necessary that their license be had thereunto. For the 
effectual securing of this it is convenient that the people 
do send their humble petition to the Honourable Company 
by their ships, and the Governor and Council will intercede 
in their behalf and doubt not but they will be pleased to 
confirm the grant, seeing that it is so profitable to the 
public. 

{7) That in case hereafter by reason of any storm or 
calamitous accident ( which God divert), part of the said 
lands or estates be destroyed or rendered incapable of 
bearing fruit, it shall be referred to the Governor and 
Council then being to make such reasonable allowance 
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of the contribution, as shall consist, with equity, good 
conscience, and ease of the inhabitants. 

(8) That for the greater convenience and ease of the 
people in raising the said sum of 20,000 Xeraphins per 
annum liberty shall be granted to the interested for to 
nominate and appoint from among themselves such per- 
sons of sober and honest reputation as they shall think 
fit for the proportionable valuation of all estates and lands 
and for the collecting and receiving the said money and 
paying it into the Honourable Company’s treasury, which 
said persons are to be confirmed by the Governor, and 
shall take an oath on the Holy Evangelists to deal justly 
and impartially with all. That the Honourable Company 
shall not be at any charge in receiving the said sum. 
But for the greater authority and accommodation of the 
said persons so appointed, two officers shall be ordered by 
the Governor in behalf of the Honourable Company to 
assist them in their said office, as occasion shall require. 

(9) That all royalties, rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties which did formerly belong to the Crown of Portugal 
of Foras and Royal rents of what nature or condition 
soever shall be reserved as of right they belong to the 
Honourable Company. 

(10) That in regard the little isle Colio (Colaba) reaching 
from the outer point westwardly of the isle to the paccari 
(pakhadi or parish) called Polo (Palav — Apollo) will be 
of great use to the Honourable Company, in the good de- 
sign which they have for the security and defence of 
this whole isle, it is hereby agreed that it shall be totally 
and wholly reserved for the use of the said Company 
they making such reasonable satisfaction to the person 
interested therein as hereafter is expressed. 

(11) That whereas by the manifesto presented by the 
people the first payment of the 20,000 Xeraphins should 
begin the 9th of February next ensuing, it is agreed 
the first payment due on the 9th February shall be 
suspended to the 9th June following being the year 
1673, which said sum shall be left in the hands of 
the people, by the Governor and Council, towards pur- 
chasing and buying out those persons who have estates 
and lands in the Colio, whom they are obliged to satisfy 
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in their respective demands, always provided that the 
people shall pay the quit-rent due the 9th February as was 
formerly accustomed. 

(12) That in regard the Company have expressly ordered 
a survey to be taken of the whole isle, it is necessary that 
the lands and estates of each person be rneasured, the 
charges whereof shall be limited w'ith a just moderation 
for the ease of the people. 

(13) That there shall be reserved for the Honourable 
Company all grounds on the water-side within the com- 
pass of the isle to be disposed ot in necessary occasions for 
the public excepting such grounds wherein there are at 
present planted gardens of cocoanut trees or rice grounds, 
as also churches, houses or warehouses of stone. And 
whensoever, for the public good it shall be necessary to 
make use of any of the said places or properties the 
Governor and Council shall make satisfaction to the 
interested in a reasonable manner. But the people are to 
take notice that in this they receive a particular favour 
from the Honourable Company, their Governor and 
Council, in regard that in all kingdoms of the world the 
ground on the water-side from the distance of 40 yards 
at least from high watermark belongs as a sovereign 
right and privilege to the Kings or Princes thereof. 

(14) That seeing the principal aim and the intention of 
this happy agreement and composition is designed for 
the security, tranquillity, peace, and universal content ot 
the respective inhabitants, the Governor and Council do 
in behalf of the Honourable Company establish and 
ratify this agreement, as perpetual and irrevocable between 
the Honourable Company and the people and for the 
further satisfaction of the inhabitants and the people, 
they do promise to prevail with the Honourable Com- 
pany to establish and confirm the same by patent made 
under their hands and seals, and given under our hands 
and sealed with the Honourable Company’s Seal in Bom- 
bay Castle, the 12th of November 1672.” 

This agreement however remained a dead letter and 
President Aungier in 1674 held a convocation and drew' 
up an order that the agreement was confirmed by both 
parties, which though not signed and ratified by the East 
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India Company seems to have been regarded as valid and 
viras acted upon.* It gave the inhabitants security in 
their possessions, Government reserving the right to 
take them for building “ cities, towns or fortifications ” 
on reasonable satisfaction to the proprietors." It 
recognized all land then in occupation as private pro- 
perty subject to military service. This (the present ‘ Pen- 
sion and Tax ’ land) was then pronounced to be held 
under a tenure of which the holders can be deprived only 
on payment of compensation. It is probable that at this 
date no leases had been executed and no rent paid. The 
occupants were tenants-at-will ; the tenure was feudal. 

What land was actually in possession of the Company at 
the time is almost entirely conjectural, the map and 
survey record of 1674 never having been discovered . 3 

From 1674 onwards as population increased Crown 1674—1718. 
lands were proportionately assigned for their accom- 
modation. It is not known to what extent and on what 
terms such lands were leased out, nor is it clear what 
rent they paid. In 1674 the building of houses and 
warehouses was allowed on a lease for a period not ex- 
ceeding 61 years at a moderate quit-rent payable half- 
yearly and buildings were ordered to be erected accord- 
ing to the regulations of Government. < In the follow- 
ing years, people were encouraged to stop breaches by- 
giving them leases of reclaimed ground for a number of 
years at a small quit-rent with orders to reclaim the 
lands within seven years. s Marshy lands were drained 
and rendered fit for cultivation and given on leases. In 
1679-80 the Court wrote to Surat to survey all Company’s 
lands and to let them on leases for a term of years on a 
definite annual rental. In the same letter it was ordered 
that “all arable land on the island be surveyed, the 
produce of each to be calculated, that the value of the 

' General Administration Report, 1901-02, page 47. 

“ Warden (1814}, para. 33. Forrest’s selections (Home Series), 

Vol. I., page xvi and xvii. 

“ General Administration Report, 1901-02, page 47. 

* Court to Surat, sth March 1674-75. 

’ Drowned and uncultivated lands were also let out at a small 
quit-rent for a term of years. See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX\ I, 

Part III, pp. 264-66. 
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quarter share due to the Company may be ascertained. 
These lands to be farmed out for a term of years to avoid 
the bother of collecting rent in kind yearly.” 

Another important event in connection with the land 
administration of Bombay was the seizure of the lands 
of the Jesuits who had assisted the Sidi while he was on 
the island of Bombay. After careful enquiry some of the 
forfeited lands were in 1694 restored to the proprie- 
tors on their paying one-fourth of the value of their 
estates (as a fine for desertion of the island and neglect 
to assist against the Sidi), after a period varying from 
four to eight months.' The war and plague had 
depopulated the island. After the war many estates 
were left tenantless. These were assigned to the Hindu 
soldiers, who were placed on half pay but had to remit 
half the produce of those lands to the Company. A 
considerable portion of crown lands had been alienated 
by the year 1707-8. The greater part of the Fort in 
that year was private property. 

The result of the war with the Sidi was the creation of 
a new class of tenants who held land on leases. But times 
were so bad that there was great default in the payment 
of revenue,^ and various expedients such as a boat tax in 
1684 and a house tax 3 in 1688 were introduced for the 
purpose of keeping up the revenues of the island. 

^The Court wrote to Surat and Bombaylon May ist 1693: — “Stick 
to all Confiscated estates ; but as to the meaner sort of Bortug^uese, 
use some consideration to restock the island again with working 
Inhabitants, so that you may admit such to their own Residencys 
and Estates after condemnation, they paying for the future 
annually half the fruits of their oarts or grounds: at our first re- 
ceiving that island of the Crown they ought to have paid us only 
the fourth part of their fruits and that fourth for bribes to the then 
English Deputy Governor was commuted into a money rent at a 
great undervaluation to the Company’s loss ever since/' 

Bombay wrote to the Court on October 3rd, 1694: — “ The value 
we set on oarts is 5X5. a tree which is the common valuation be- 
tween a buyer and seller, they esteeming a tree to be worth ^ a X. 
a year which at ten years' purchase, the constant valuation of 
land here (by reason of money being at 12 per cent, interest) is 5 
Xs. and all batty ground we have valued at 200 Xs. per mora, 
which is 20 Xs. per annum." 

’ In 1681-82 the Court wrote to Bombay — : “The Portuguese are 
revenue defaulters. The Court orders that if particular persons 
will not pay, a new general assessment is to be imposed on all 
Portuguese inhabitants. " 

’ Warden, para. 48. Warden in para. 39 says : “Houses were 
ordered to be valued (1679-80) and a proportionate tax imposed on 

each.*' 
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Shortly after Charles Boone, the first President and 
Governor in Council, assumed office the Court of Direc- 
tors ordered that the ground rent within the city should 
be improved by instituting quit-rents or by letting leases 
renewable on the payment of fines. “ The consideration 
of our prodigious charge,” they stated, “ and the people’s 
protection and liberty are very cogent arguments, if 
rightly managed, to convince every one that that ground 
ought to be valued higher than it otherwise would.” 
In 1718 a quit-rent' was imposed to reimburse the 
company for the charges they were put to for fortifica- 
tions. This tax may be said to have substituted a money 
charge for the liability to military service, and ended the 
feudal tenure. It was in the beginning imposed on every 
description of property within the Town walls, and was 
specially meant to meet “ the great expense and charge 
they had been at in fortifying and securing” Bombay. 
Sales of Company’s lands were forbidden about this date. 
Two years later(i72o) the principal inhabitants complained 
of the quit-rent and asked to be relieved of it.= Several of 
the inhabitants to avoid paying the quit-rent built houses 
without the town walls. A proclamation was at once 
issued reducing the quit-rent to one-half and extending it 
to all houses within cannon shot of the town walls. 3 The 
revenues of the island about this time were small. All 
the ground along Back Bay was made over to five 
persons to plant with cocoanuts and the whole of Mala- 
bar Hill was let on a lease at a yearly rent of Rs. 100. 
There were also some noteworthy acquisitions in this 
period. Rama Kamati’s property worth Rs. 40,000 was 
confiscated in 1720. 

The land revenue collections in 1730-31 were:— Ground 
and quit-rent Rs. 4,085, Pension Rs. 7,670 and Batty 
ground Rs. 7,320. 

r This tax was imposed in pursuance of the orders conveyed in 
the Court’s despatch of the 21st Feburary 1717 when they remind- 
ed Government of its promise to improve the ground rent. . . 
Warden, para. 73. 

’ See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part III, page 301. 

• Government consultation of 30th September 1720. Then it 
was also decided to collect a cattle tax at the rate of 4 rupees per 
head per annum, and the killing of cattle in Bombay was for- 
bidden. 


i7i8-i740> 
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The quit-rent was again modified in 1731 when certain 
abuses in the levy thereof were discovered. By a 
resolution of Council of the 3rd December 1731 the 
English inhabitants were directed “ to pay the same quit- 
rent for their houses that they had hitherto been assessed 
in, but for such ground as they might have taken in since 
the building of their houses, or may hereafter take in they 
shall pay an additional quit-rent of 6 reas for each square 
yard but be free of ground rent, and all natives or black 
inhabitants to pay for the ground they occupy or should 
hereafter occupy a quit-rent of 6 reas and a ground rent 
of 5 reas for each square yard.”' In 1732 a suggestion 
was made to abolish the quit and ground rent, but the 
Court declined and ordered the arrears to be recovered. 
The Collector’s record shows that the rates of quit and 
ground rent were: — in the town 6 reas per square yard for 
Europeans and 1 1 reas for others, and outside the town 
15, 30 and 45 reas.’' 

Since the conclusion of Aungier’s convention the lands 
do not appear to have been allotted on any established 
system. There was not a single square yard of crown 
land up to 1731 leased on conditions clearly descriptive of 
the nature of tenure or of the intentions of the parties. 
In 1729 or about that time orders were issued that 
all persons who did not within six months produce an 
authentic lease should be dispossessed of their houses, and 
in 1731 and at intervals throughout succeeding years 
attempts were made to establish the crown ownership 
of the land then occupied, and to prevent irregularity 
in the collection of quit and ground rent. It was ordered 
“ that all persons that have a mind to build apply to the 
Land Paymaster and signify to him in what part of the 
town and what sort of a house they design to build and 
on the Paymaster’s being satisfied that the spot of the 
ground they have pitched upon is a proper situation for 
such a house, he is to grant them his license for building 
receiving as fees for the same two rupees and no more 
provided the said house is built with stone and mortar 

^ Warden, para. 176 ; and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, 
Part III, page 302. 

> Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part III. 
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and covered with tiles, and for such houses as are covered 
with cadjans one rupee ; and upon any of the inhabitants 
applying- to the Secretary for a lease or certificate to as- 
certain their title to the. house to be built by license of the 
Paymaster, he is to grant them such a lease or certificate 
for the same on paying one rupee and no more.” In 1733 
attempts were made to introduce leases for years on the 
grounds that “ little regard has been paid by the inhabit- 
ants within and without the walls to an order of the 3rd of 
December 1731.” Further it was ordered that “a publica- 
tion be made enforcing the said order under penalty of 
dispossessing all such persons as shall not produce an 
authentic lease signed by the Secretary in six months 
from the date of the said publication ascertaining their 
right to the said house or houses and the ground they are 
built on and it was on this occasion agreed that the 
Secretary in framing such leases should grant a term of 
forty-one years renewable on the party paying a fine of 
half year’s rent of the said house or tenement according 
as the same shall be valued by the .second in Council and 
the Collector of the revenues for the time being and the 
possessor.' But the introduction of this form of lease 
entirely failed, not a single lease being traceable, and 
all the leases or permits were granted in conformity 
to the Regulation of 1731. In 1739 Government, observ- 
ing the irregular practice that obtained of planting 
trees and building houses within the distance prescribed 
for the safety of all regular fortifications, published the 
following order : — “ That no houses be made or re-built, 
nor any trees planted within the distance of 400 yards 
from the Town walls, nor any houses erected within the 
said walls until the ground be surveyed by the Engineer 
for the time being, and by him to he recommended to 
the Land Paymaster for his approbation and leave.” By 
this regulation no person could repair or build within 
the walls of the Fort without the permission of Govern- 
ment or their officers who would not grant permission 
upon Crown lands without authority, or without observ- 
ing the rules prescribed in 1731 or in 1733- 


* Warden, para. 76. Forrest, Vol. II, page 51. 
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land revenue collection about the close of this period 
was Ground and quit-rent Rs. 5,7871 Pension Rs. 7,454 
and Batty ground Rs. 10,085. 

Meanwhile attempts were being made to reclaim land 
from the sea, lands so recovered being assigned to 
individuals at a nominal rental on condition of their 
improving them. These lands were known as Salt Batty 
grounds. In order to ascertain and Improve the revenue 
arising from the reclaimed ground and to encourage the 
people to till more of it, it was ordered in 1738 that the 
Vereadores and Mhataras should survey and report to the 
Board the produce dimensions and boundaries of each 
piece of ground and the name of the occupier.* 

On a full enquiry being thus made a publication was 
issued in 1740 giving notice that Government was willing 
to receive proposals for farming unleased lands in parcels 
or as a whole. The lands were let at 4 reas a burga, and 
parcels were allotted to different Kunbis. The rent of 
salt batty ground was raised to 6 reas a btirga in 1744 
and was further increased to 9 reas in 1748. The Com- 
pany’s oarts commenced to be regularly farmed for terms 
of nine years from 1743.^ 

Regular leases were introduced in 1758 and measures 
were pursued to ascertain and preserve the rights of the 
public. The terms on which ground had been let to the 
inhabitants of Bombay for planting cocoa-nut trees in 
the few years before 1758 was ; — For every vacant space 
proper for a plant the renter paid 53I reas for the first 


* Bombay Gazetteer, Volume XXVI, Part III, page 319. 

* In 1744 the appointment of Overseer was abolished and it was 
ordered that “ From the Honourable Company’s oarts being 
farmed out, the office of overseer does not require so much atten- 
tion as when they were in the Company’s hands. It may therefore 
be executed by the person who has charge of the revenues. This 
at present is Mr. Hugh Howard, one of the Members of Council 
whose allowance as Collector, notwithstanding the office is of 
great consequence, is no more than 23 rupees 3 quarters and 26 
reas a month, although the overseer of the oarts had 50 rupees a 
month. As from the nature of it this office ought to be immediately 
under the Collector, the Board resolve to vest those offices in one 
person with a monthly appointment of sixty rupees. By this a 
yearly saving will result of Rs. 165 qrs. 3 and reas 12." (Bombay 
Gazetter Materials, Part III, page 343.) 
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ten years and for ever after i quarter and 7^ reas or about 
one quarter of the value of their produce. No regard was 
to be had whether the spaces were filled with trees or not. 
A space of 20 feet was allowed between each plant on 
the borders of a spot of a ground designed to form an 
oart for cocoa-nut trees and 23 feet and 4 inches between 
every plant within. The terms of letting out all salt batty 
grounds to cultivate at Bombay were : — The best ground 
paid 14 reas a burga, the second sort g, and the third 6 
reas. 

On the 3rd of January^ 1758 with the view of re-imburs- 
ing the “prodigious expenses which the Company had 
incurred in increasing the fortifications and the works 
on the island for the security of the inhabitants in gene- 
ral,” a tax of ten per cent, was ordered to be levied 
on the produce of all the landed estates belonging to 
the inhabitants of the island. We see, then, that by the 
year 1758 there had been introduced four kinds of tax, 
vts : — 

(1) The “Pension” of 1672 amounting to ^ of the 

net produce of the lands which were then in 
a state of cultivation. 

(2) The “Quit-rent” of 1718 and 1720 at various 

rates ultimately equalized to 6 reas per square 
yard. 

(3) The “ Ground-rent ” of 1731 of 5 reas per square 

yard. 

(4) The “ Tax” of 1758 of 2 shillings in the pound. 

It appears that the first and the last were charged on 

what may be called “landed estates" or lands under 
cultivation (garden lands) ; the second and third on 
“ building sites.” The general upshot of these arrange- 
ments was a considerable improvement in the revenue 
of the island, as will be seen from the following table ; — 




1750-51- 

1760-6 

Ground and Quit-rent 

Rs. 

8,441 

8,143 

Pension 

... ••• 

7,692 

8,024 

Batty grounds 


5,166 

2,726 

Tax on landed estates 

»»• ••• ft 


7,68 1 

Cocoanut oarts 

• »» 


2.723 


Total Rs. 

21,299 

29,297 



jyt»-jSoo. 
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The chief events in the land administration of Bombay 
between 1760 and 1800 were the survey proposals made 
in 1772, grants of land to noteworthy persons, valuable 
purchases of lands for public purposes and Government 
buildings,* the imposition of restrictions on the powers 
of the Revenue Judge in 1799, the settlement of com- 
plaints against the Vereadores and the vesting of the 
Mazagon estate in the Collector in 1758.^ Of the grants 
made in this period the most important was that made 
to the Wadia family in 1783 on the recommendation of 
Sir Edward Hughes, K.B., Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Ships in India . 3 

In 1803 a Town Committee was appointed to ascertain 
the right of possession or property in the tract laid waste 
by the fire in that year.s In forwarding the estimate 
they made a suggestion for surveying the island and 
rebuilding the town. The latter was strongly opposed by 
the people for fear that their old foundations would 
be intersected. The proposal however was sanctioned, 
and opposition was overcome by the grant of certain con- 
cessions. Subsequently a Committee of Building was 
appointed, but as it had not been properly recognised by 
any authority and established by any rule it was dissolved, 
and a Rule Ordinance and Regulation of the nth of 
Novem.ber 1812, registered in the Court of the Recorder 
on the 26th December following, was passed, vesting the 
control of all buildings and encroachments in the Court of 
Petty Sessions. Further difficulties arose and the Court 
of Petty Sessions appointed a Jury to estimate the amount 
to be paid for ground necessary for widening streets. 
The Survey of 1811-27 introduced order into the chaos 
which had prevailed since 1803. Finally in 1827 rules for 
assessment and collection of land revenue w’ere passed, 
and these form the basis of the Bombay City Land 


* At the beginning of the 18th century certain purchases of 
private lands were made by the Company, but it appears that 
these lands were subsequently transferred to individuals. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part III, page 436. 

* See below Account of Inam tenures. 

‘ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part I, page 434, and Warden’s 
Report on Landed Tenures of Bombay, dated 1814. (Printed in 
1861.) 
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Revenue Act (No. II of 1876) as amended by Act III of 
1900. For further details see the last section of this 
chapter. 

The first mention of a survey of the island is in 1670-71 Surveys, 
when Mr. Herman Blake was appointed Engineer and 
Surveyor-General of Bombay. His surveys were directed 
to ascertain the rights of property as well as to the works. 

He had taken a great deal of pains about the map of 
Bombay and nearly three-quarters were finished. He 
fell ill and it appears that the work remained unfinished. 

In the survey, suggestions were made to remove Mat- 
tharees, Povoos, Coolies beyond the point towards 
Mazagon to allow room for building keys and wharves. 

A town was lined out on “that parcel ot ground which 
lyeth over and against the present Fort.” Again in 
1679-80 orders were received to survey all uncultivated 
ground and let it out on rent as also to drain the marshy 
ground and render it fit for agriculture. In a letter of 
24th March 1710 the Court again proposed that the lands 
in Bombay should be surveyed and registered. In 1747 
the Collector Mr. By field suggested the necessity of a 
survey in order to check encroachments which were being 
unauthorizedly made on the Company’s ground and the 
Clerk of the works was appointed to bring about a 
general survey. There is however no record to show 
whether these surveys were undertaken ; and if they 
were, they must have been of a fragmentary character. 

On igth May 1772 again we find the following record of 
the Board: — “Estimating it very necessary that an 
accurate survey should be made of the whole island 
that the situation of the farmed out villages, namely, 

Malabar, Sion, Parel, Matunga, Dharavi, Nagaon, 

Vadala, Mahim, Bamnolly and of all the Hon’ble 
Company’s oarts and grounds may be exactly laid down 
as well as those of all persons whatever. Resolved 
that a survey be accordingly made under the direction 
of the Collector of the revenues whom the Acting 
Engineer must furnish with the most skilful persons for 
doing it.” Three months later Lieut. Turner of the 
Artillery and Mr. Whiteman, a cadet, were ordered to 
begin the survey of the island. The Collector estimated 
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the cost of the survey at Rs. 3,912 and the time it would 
take at 18 months. No mention of the further develop- 
ment of this survey is found and it is not until i8ii that 
records of any authentic survey are available. But there 
is no doubt that prior to i8n there must have been a 
survey of some sort, for as appears from Capt. Dickin- 
son’s letter to Government, dated 7th August 1813, he had 
a map of the island of Bombay on a very small scale 
before him. What kind of map it was or to what survey 
it pertained is not known. 

The Revenue Survey of 1811 was begun under Lieut. 
Hawkins of the Engineer Corps and he was directed to 
commence first the surv'ey of all oarts in the Bombay 
division. This survey was chiefly for the purpose of 
ascertaining the number of cocoa-nut, brab, date 
and betel. nut trees in each oart and also the names of 
the proprietors of them, their qualities and the purposes 
to which their products were applied. However, before 
the end of that year it was found expedient to extend the 
survey operations to all parts of the island, with a view 
of defining not only the boundaries and the extent of the 
Honourable Company’s property, but that of the inhabit- 
ants in general and for specifying the nature of the tenures 
of all lands in the island. This survey was continued under 
Capt. Dickinson of the Company’s Engineers who was 
the Superintendent of Survey for many years. It was 
finally completed under Capt. Tate of the same Corps on 
the 1st of August 1827. Its total duration was thus 174 
years. The Fort, the New and Old Towns were surveyed 
in considerable detail and the work plotted on a scale 
of 40 feet to an inch. The remainder of the Bombay 
division including Colaba, Malabar hill, Cumballa hill 
and Mazagon were also surveyed in detail, the bounda- 
ries of the properties were carefully determined and the 
work was plotted on various scales but chiefly on that of 
100 feet to one inch. The remainder of the island was 
only topographically surveyed and only the outlines of 
the different tenures were shown. This was plotted on 
a scale of 300 feet to the inch. No attempt seems to 
have been made to take levels or contours of the hills. 
These were only shaded with ink. The maps have bee„ 
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very neatly drawn up and show considerable detail. The 
cost of this survey, as far as can be ascertained, was 
Rs. 1,63,000. Registers of private property of such 
parts of the island as were surveyed were made in 
detail. They are all extant as are also most of the maps 
and plans. The operations of this Revenue Survey 
brought to light numerous encroachments and instances 
of the enjoyment of lands by individuals without payment 
of rent. 

In 1844 a system was introduced with the sanction of 
Government of surveying every holding, transferred from 
one person to another or of which a deed of sale was 
presented in the Collector’s office for registration. All 
questions of encroachment were adjusted and the property 
itself was specially defined before the transfer was recorded 
in the Rent-Roll. This method proved somewhat desul- 
tory, the existing survey records being hardly sufficient 
for the purpose of indentifying the holdings. To provide 
a remedy a revisional survey of the island was pro- 
posed by Mr. Rose, Officiating Collector, in a letter to 
Government of the 31st March 1852, in which he 
remarked: — “In reference to the state of the plans 
and registers I may set out by observing that Govern- 
ment does not appear to have charged itself with the 
maintenance of the rights of individual landholders and 
it is not in any way called upon to undertake that office. 
A minute and detailed survey would show the boundaries 
of subdivisions of holdings and thus enable the Collector 
to demand the exact amount due on each subdivision. 
The present surveys do not furnish these details and in 
the confusion of subdivisions one holder may be made 
to pay more while another pays less than he ought to pa)-. 
The existing plans and survey records are used for 
the gradual recovery of rent of land occupied in excess 
of authorized holdings but the accuracy of the results so 
obtained is not to be relied upon. A new or revised 
survey would enable Government at once to bring under 
assessment lands held without payment of revenue and dis- 
cover all encroachments existing at the time of its intro- 
duction.” A general survey as proposed by Mr. Rose was 
not sanctioned by Government; but a survey of the Mahim 
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division was begun by the Survey department of the 
Collector’s establishment in 1857. It was continued up- 
to 1859 only, when it was discontinued owing to a 
reduction of the survey establishment. This survey 
shows the boundary of each property. Such of the 
work as had been completed was plotted on 9 sheets 
on a scale of 100 feet to 1 inch. This survey though 
it was of considerable use could not be incorporated in 
the Revenue Survey, as the traverse points had never 
been accurately laid down in connection with the trigno- 
metrical stations of the Great Trignometrical Survey. 

The next revenue survey of the island, on which 
is based the present land revenue system of Bombay, 
was commenced in the year 1864-65. In Resolution 
No. 3516, dated 7th September 1859, Government asked 
the Collector to consider the advisability of raising rents 
on Government lands generally throughout the island 
and called for a report on the subject. Mr. Showell, the 
Collector, took the opportunity of discussing the landed 
rights of Government at great length. The following 
are extracts from his report. No. 109 of 24th February 
i860 

“ It is evident from the best authorities that from the 
earliest period of the history of the island subsequent 
to its transfer to the Crown of England, a (period now 
of about two hundred years, the relative position of the 
Government and the people as regards their respective 
claims on the soil has been the subject of almost 
constant dispute, arguing that there has never, during 
the above long period, been any attempt made to place 
this all-important question on a satisfactory and 
permanent -footing. 

While however the Government on its part took but 
little care systematically to define the mutual rights of 
themselves and their subjects, the latter failed not to 
take advantage of the circumstances of the times to 
maintain what they assumed to be their rights and also 
with little or no scruple to encroach on those of the 
Honourable Company. 

That the people did so with a considerable degree of 
impunity is abundantly shewn by the reports of the 
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various officers who were at a later period (say in the 
present century) entrusted with surveys and other duties 
affording them means of judging of the matter. These 
reports abound with exposures of the discoveries made 
and much serious consideration was given to them on 
the part of Government, but notwithstanding all this 
matters seem to have been allowed to go on very much 
as they did before. 

A general revision and allotment of assessment on the 
Government lands on the island is manifestly called for. 
1 do not think this can be accomplished as it should be 
without a thorough and systematic investigation of the 
subject as a whole. Any other scheme would, 1 have no 
doubt, be incomplete for the inauguration of a permanent 
settlement of the disorder that has so long prevailed 
here. 

Under all the circumstances above set forth and a due 
consideration of former recommendations I am decidedly 
of opinion that as a primary measure to any such 
undertaking a carefully executed revenue survey of the 
whole island accompanied by a settlement of boundaries 
and rights of holdings is indispensable. 

What is essentially necessary for the purpose of this 
department in particular, and for those of the land- 
holders in general, is the detailed survey of the individual 
holdings ; and for this end the titles of the parties 
claiming to hold them would necessarily have to be 
examined and tested not with the view generally of 
resuming land for which there was no title but of 
ascertaining whether it was assessed to the Government 
revenue or not.” 

Mr. Showell urged the neces.sity of an immediate survey. 
Capt. Francis, Superintendent of the Thana Revenue 
Survey, to whom the subject was referred, urged in his 
report of 22nd January 1861 the necessity of commencing 
operations as soon as possible and estimated the cost of 
the survey of the Mahim Division at Re. i per acre. 
The subject was again taken up by Mr. D’Oyly who 
succeeded Mr. Showell, and as a result in July 1864, 
Captain Waddington was deputed by Government 
to proceed to Bombay for the purpose of examining 
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all existing maps of the island and also to inquire into 
the tenures and finally to suggest a plan of operations 
necessary for the survey of the island. Capt. Waddington 
made his report in the succeeding August. He therein 
discussed the modus operandi as well as the nature 
of the principal existing tenures and urged that no 
time should be lost in obtaining the sanction of the 
Government of India, In October of the same year the 
sanction of the Government of India was applied for and 
actual operations commenced in the month of November. 

The plan of operation agreed upon was that Captain 
Nasmyth, R.E., in charge of a party of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India, should in the first instance be 
employed in triangulating the island and fixing by traverse 
a series of points as a basis for detailed chain measure- 
ments which were to be made by a Revenue Survey party 
under the orders of Colonel Francis. The scales sanction- 
ed for these maps were 25 inches to the mile for the 
fields and open ground, and 10 feet for the mile for the 
Fort and native town. These were alterwards altered 
to the more easily applied scales of 100 feet to one inch 
for the fields and open country and 40 feet to one inch for 
the Fort and native town. It was anticipated that the 
cost of the combined survey would be about Rs. 3,00,000. 

In November 1865 both parties commenced operations. 
Captain Nasmyth began the work of triangulation, while 
the Revenue Survey party, of which Major Laughton was 
appointed the Superintendent, began the detailed work of 
surveying each separate property. Before the close of the 
season. Captain Nasmyth departed for England, his place 
being taken by Captain Haig. It was however found that 
the results of the two separate traverses were identical. It 
was therefore considered advisable to disband the party 
under Captain Haig and the whole work was entrusted 
to Major Laughton from November 1866. The actual 
survey work was completed by the end of April 1871, 
having lasted 5^ years since its commencement in Nov- 
ember 1865. The whole of the establishment, with the 
exception of such as were employed upon the registra- 
tion of properties, was moved to Poona for the purpose of 
completing the maps. Major Laughton’s work was 
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brought to a final close on the 23rd of November 1872, 
that is to say 7 years from the commencement. 

The whole of the levelling and contouring was com- 
pleted by the Revenue Survey party. Levels were taken 
at every 300 feet along the principal roads and the height 
has been shown on the large scale maps. The levels are 
referable to the Town Hall datum of 100. With the 
exception of a small portion of the island on the eastern 
side, where the salt pans are situated, the outlines of the 
high water mark at spring tides and the high water mark 
at ordinary or neap tides have been carefully laid down 
all around the island and are shown on the large maps. 
Cast iron boundary marks, made at the Government 
Dockyard, were fixed at the corners of properties. Of 
these there are three kinds : — 



Height. 

Weight. 

Price charged. 
Rs. a. p. 

(l) 

30 inches 

30 lbs. 

0 

0 

r'r 

(2) 

18 ,, 

18 „ 

I 8 0 

(3) 

15 .. 

9 M 

0 12 0 


Nos. I and 2 were used when the property was adjacent 
to a made road, the first being fixed at the corner and 
two of the second about 12 feet from the first to mark 
the outlines of the property. When the property was at 
a distance from a road Nos. 2 and 3 were used for the 
same purpose. The total number of boundary marks 
fixed was 22,165. Fifty bench marks of large cut stones 
were permanently fixed, the figures of levels being 
marked on the stones. All 'the hills in the island were 
carefully and accurately contoured, some of them to 
every five feet, but most of them to every ten feet. 
These contours were shown upon the 400 scale maps. 

Two sets of maps were prepared, one uniform in size 
(3 feet X 2 feet) called “Square Sheets,” and the other 
of varying dimensions called “Traverse Sheets.”' The 
former are 221 in number, of which 205 were reproduced 
and printed. The remaining 16 which contained only 
fish ponds were not reproduced. One hundred and 
eighteen sheets containing the survey of the crowded 

^ The maps were pronounced by professional and other local 
executive authorities to be most accurate and complete in all 
details. 
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parts of Bombay were drawn on a scale of 40 feet to one 
inch and eighty-seven which represent the outlying or 
less thickly-populated parts were drawn on a scale of 
100 feet to one inch. The Traverse Sheets are 203 in 
number. On these sheets the station points and the 
chain lines are indicated, thus rendering them useful for 
tracing individual survey numbers in the field books. 
These sheets have not been printed. 'I hey are drawn 
on scales of 40, 50, 80 and 100 feet to an inch according 
to circumstances. Besides these maps, registers of pro- 
perties have been prepared, 17 for the Bombay and 22 for 
the Mahim division. 

The cost to Government of this survey was about 3*1 
as given below. The Municipality contributed a grant 
of Rs. 50,000 : — Rs. a. p. 

Actual Survey from ist October 1865 
to 30th April 1871 2 » 37.357 12 u 

Completing the plotting of fair sheets 
from ist May 1871 to ist May 1872 ... 42,044 7 7 

Reduced map from ist May 1872 to 
23rd November 1872 22,118 i 5 

Cost of Boundary Marks, less re- 
covered ... ... ... ... ... 11,5^1 13 II 

3,13,062 3 10 

The area of the island found by Col. Laughton was 
22 sq. miles, 105 acres, 4,149 sq. yards.* The following 
table shows the area of land comprised under each 
tenure: — 

Sq. yds. 

Pension and Tax ... ... ... 12,349,175 

Quit and ground rent 4,419,602 

Government resumed land ... 294,353 

Government Toka land and I 

ForasToka [ 7,207,524 

Old salt batty ground ... 1 , 

New salt batty ground ... 1 to> 497 » 9 °° 

Other Government ground ... 13,416,281 

* This according to Col. Laughton is the most accurate 
estimate. 
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Sq. yds. 

Inam ... ... ... ... 4,229,060 

Sundry items, such as roads, 
tanks, waste lands, reclama- 
tions, etc. ... ... ... 10,456,276 

Total ... 68,870,257 

The following' is the account of the several tenures Tenures, 
existing in Bombay; — 

No rates of assessment are fixed for lands held under pension and 
the Pension and Tax tenure, nor were then the measure- Tax. 
ments of lands held under this tenure recorded prior to 
Col. Laughton’s survey. The rents are “lump sums,” 
bearing no uniform proportion to the quantity or value 
of the land for which the rent is paid, and in many cases 
give rates as low as a fraction of a pie per square yard.' 

The term ‘ Pension ’ takes its origin from the Portugese 
word Pencao which means, when applied to estates, a 
payment for the enjoyment of land, the bonus or the 
premium paid for the fee-simple on the compromise of 
a doubtful tenure. The tenor of the article of Aungier’s 
convention proves that it was not a quit-rent. It is only 
a royalty rent acknowledging the Government as Lords 
paramount. The payment of the “ pension ” dates 
from Aungier’s Agreement of 1672, which commuted in 
consideration of the payment every year of 20,000 
Xeraphins (Rs. 13,850) whatever rights the Company 
possessed over the estates which were in a state of 
cultivation and which w'ere in consequence acknow- 
ledged by that instrument to be freehold property, under 
a reservation, however, of a claim to the military services 
of the inhabitants. 

The sum of 20,000 Xeraphins was determined from an 
account, taken at the time, of the true value of the annual 
produce of all the lands, which was reckoned to be about 
80,000 Xeraphins, of which it was agreed that one-fourth 

^ An explanation of the lowness of the pension rates is to_be 
found in the fact that it was originally levied on garden or rice 
land. The irregularity in the scale is due to the tax having been 
levied at so much per wheel used for irrigation. 
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should be annually paid to the Company. The amount 
was distributed as follows: — 

Pension in the district of Mahim.... Xer. 10,160-1-37 

Pension within the Bombay District ,, 9,839-1-43 

Total... 20,000-0-0 

The “Tax” of 10 percent, on the produce of the landed 
estates was introduced from the year 1758 to meet “ the 
prodigious expenses ” and to build fortification and 
other works for the security of the inhabitants. A 
notification was issued requiring all the Fazindars 
in Bombay and Mahim to render the Collector an account 
of the annual produce of their land in order to enable him 
to levy the tax laid on them. The Fazindars objected to 
the proposal but were told that if they did not show due 
obedience thereunto, the Government would be obliged to 
put their own valuation on the lands. 

A few months afterwards the accounts (showing the 
amounts to be Rs. 58,263-1-40) were received, but as 
on inquiry the estates therein mentioned appeared to the 
Collector to be considerably undervalued, he directed the 
Vereadores and some of the private Fazindars to inspect 
and consider these accounts carefully and to deliver their 
opinions thereon. This they accordingly did on the 19th 
and 22nd January 1759. A report was made to Govern- 
ment by the Collector stating that the estates according 
to the Vereadores’ account, were estimated at Rs. 77,000, 
and he recommended that the tax should be levied on 
that estimate. 

On the Collector’s letter the Board passed orders in 
February 1759 that the tax of 10 per cent, be collected 
on the Vereadores’ estimate and that such persons as had 
not delivered their accounts be required to do so by a 
certain time on penalty of a fine in case of noncompli- 
ance. This additional tax of 10 per cent, was approv- 
ed by the Court in their letter, dated 25th April 1759, 
in which they wrote “ It is extremely pleasing to us 
that you have shown such true attention to our interest 
in laying additional duties and taxes on the inhabit- 
ants, thereby relieving us in some degree of the burden 
we cheerfully bear to put the island in a state of security. 
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We applaud your conduct, and we have pointed out this 
commendable example to our Presidency at Calcutta, 
who have never once considered the equitable right we 
have to such assistance.” 

In 1774, the inhabitants prayed that this ‘Tax’ might be 
relinquished. It was imposed, they said, in 1758 by the 
then Governor, the Hon. Richard Bourchier, who signi- 
fied to them the urgent necessity for raising money for 
maintaining the war with the French, and had further 
promised to relieve them of the same when the said war 
should be over. On this it was resolved to refer the 
petition to the decision of the Court. In reply, the 
Court in a letter, dated 12th April 1775, wrote : — “As our 
fortifications are far from being completed, we cannot 
consent to relinquish the tax laid upon landed estates in 
1758, which was designed as an aid to the Company in 
the erecting of those fortifications.” In July 1775, the 
Board again received a petition from the Fazindars or 
land-holders of Bombay and Mahim, requesting that the 
tax which they were unable to bear be abolished. As 
the orders of the Court on their last petition were ex- 
pected, the consideration of this petition was deferred 
and the Court’s orders subsequently received were com- 
municated to them. No further attempt appears to have 
been made by the inhabitants to get the tax abolished, 
and it has remained until the present day. 

Some lands under this tenure pay only Pension ; some 
only tax. It is difficult at this distance of time to assign 
a reason for such a distinction. Every square yard of 
ground in the occupation of individuals in 1672 should 
have been charged ‘ pension.’ Possibly an exception was 
made in the case of lands whose profits were applied to 
charitable purposes, and those lands which were charit- 
able in 1672 and ceased to be so in j 758 were only 
“taxed” in that year. Some exemptions may also be 
due to omissions on the part of the Collector. Those 
which continued to be charitable have been and are 
to-day exempt either from Pension or Tax. The free-hold 
nature of lands held under the Pension and Tax tenure 
and. their non-liability to enhanced assessment has always 
been recognized by Government. So long ago as 1737 


2-22 
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the Board recorded that “ As this article was in pur- 
suance of an engagement made with the inhabitants 
when the island came into the possession of the English, 
and as it has so long been punctually observed, they 
ought not to infringe the same by an alteration.” On the 
question of a general increase of rent on lands in Bombay,' 
the “ Rent Committee ” of 1837 declared their opinion 
that “Nothing short of great emergency would justify 
any deviation from the existing rates which had been 
sanctioned by such long prescription.” The recognition 
of the proprietary right of the people over lands of this 
description is further seen in the concession given to them 
by Government in 1873 redeeming the cess on Pension 
and Tax at a certain number of years’ purchase. The 
proposal for redemption was first made by the Collector, 
Mr. Ravenscroft, in the year 1873, when he represented 
that the lands realized only Rs. i6,r 46 annually (Rs. 8,412 
being for Pension and Rs. 7,634 for Tax), for which 4,193 
separate bills had to be prepared, some of the bills being 
under one anna, and in a few instances under a pie. 
Mr. Ravenscroft proposed 20 as the number of year’s 
purchase for such a redemption, and he was supported by 
the Local Government. The Government of India, how- 
ever, in their letter of 6th October 1873 fixed it at 
25 years, which was raised to 30 years in 1898 by a 
resolution of the Government of India, dated 24th 
August 1898. 

Land held under this tenure is found in the Fort, 
Girgaum, Malabar Hill, Colaba, and in the Mahim Woods. 
Its area at the date of Colonel Laughton’s Survey was 
2,551 acres and 2,335 s*!- yards. 

Closely associated with the Pension and Tax tenure 
is a kind of sub-tenure known as “ Fazindari.” It is a 
sub-tenure between a private proprietor and his tenant. 
It is not known how and when it originated, but it is 
unquestionably of long standing. The owner of the land 
under Government is known as the Fazindar. Land 

» Col. Laughton in 1872 recommended an increase in the rates, 
as they were very inadequate. The ground may have been used 
for cultivation at one time when the rent was reasonable enough, 
but now that the native town is built on a large poition of it, the 
rates are in many instances inadequate indeed. 
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under this tenure was let for building purposes, without 
in most cases any formal agreement, and subject to a 
low annual ground rent. The earliest record of this 
tenure found in the Collector’s Office is a report by the 
Vereadores of the i4th December 1782. It runs as 
follows : — 

The rule and custom practised at the island are : 
{a) That the owners of the oarts cannot break or 
remove any house in their oart unless the owner of the 
house has given just cause to or any ways causing 
damage to the oart or its owner. ( 6 ) That no owners 
or possessors of the houses can sell their houses to any 
strange purchaser without a special permission of the 
cart’s owner, and should he, the owner, choose to buy 
the house, he is to have preference at a moderate rate 
according to the time and value or at an intrinsic 
valuation at the time, (c) That no persons living in 
another person’s oart can on any account let out their 
houses to any improper or indecent people any ways 
detrimental or scanda'ous to the owner oftheoartor 
the neighbourhood and on their, the owners of the house, 
•acting so, the owner of the oart may thereby order the 
house to be removed, but the house must not exceed the 
value of Rs. 500. (rf) That no persons in another 
person’s oart can take any further ground for their 
houses’ use or open any new passages without the owner’s 
permission previously obtained, nor can they pretend, 
should there be bamboo or mud-walled bouses, to make 
them of chunam and stone or to re-build them with 
timbers without the owner’s permission, (e) When 
any person builds a house in another person’s oart, they 
make no other agreement with the owner, but that of 
paying annually the usual ground rent thereof or as they 
may have settled betwixt them, and to live quiet and 
peaceably without giving the least trouble, detriment or 
any scandal to the owner of the oart or neighbourhood or 
causing any trouble or damage to the owner. 

But long prescription appears to have changed the 
nature of this tenure altogether. But it was a popular 
idea with some of the old native proprietors that the 
B'azindar, although he could on no account evict his 
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Quit and 
GroundRent. 


ten£kdt while his building was standing, had a reversionary 
right to his land as soon as it was either pulled down 
or destroyed by fire or other natural causes, the Faziiidar 
of to-day has no interest in the land beyond the annual 
rent, and this has been recognized in numerous compensa- 
tion cases under the Land Acquisition Act, in which the 
invariable practice has been to award the Fazindar no 
more than the capitalized value of the rent. 

Quit-rent originally implied freedom from liability to 
military service. From the date of .‘\ungier’s Convention 
to the year 1718, many strangers were invited to settle on 
the island. Up to 1718 the new tenants-at-will were 
probably under an implied engagement to afford military 
service whenever required. 

In a letter, dated 21st February 1717, the Court 
observed Re member your promise to improve the 
ground rents within the City walls by the method therein 
specified of letting leases renewable or by fines or quit- 
rents or whatever way you should judge most for our 
interest. The consideration of our prodigious charge 
and the peoples' protection and liberties are, if rightly 
managed, very cogent arguments to convince every one 
why that ground ought to be valued higher than it other- 
wise would be.” In pursuance of these orders a tax was 
imposed on all the inhabitants residing within the town 
walls in order “ to reimburse the Right Honorable Com - 
pany some part of the great expense and charge they had 
been in fortifying and securing the said town.” The 
imposition of this tax changed the ancient constitution of 
the island by commuting military services* for a quit-rent. 

In 1720 a petition was presented to the Board by the 
principal inhabitants, setting forth that the quit-rent was 
a heavy tax on them and desiring to be relieved from the 
same. On the 30th September 1720 the quit-rent was by a 
resolution of the Council reduced to one-half, and as it was 
found that several of the inhabitants, to avoid paying the 
quit-rent, had built without the town wall, it was ordered 

I Bat if Aungier’s convention reserved personal service of the 
tenants in every part of the island, it is not apparent how the 
introduction of the quit-rent on lands in the Fort alone redeemed 
it. Possibly the levy of this rent in the Fort was sufScieOt to 
rsise « militia in times of war. 
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that all houses within cannon-shot of the town wall should 
pay the same quit-rent as those built within, as this would 
in some measure make amends for the reduction of half 
the quit-rent to the inhabitants within the town wall. A 
proclamation to this effect was issued on the 3rd 
October 1720. The exact principle on which this tax 
or quit-rent was based is not known. But from the lump 
payments still made on some of the lands in the Fort, it 
appears that the quit-rent must have been based on either 
the net produce or the valuation of the properties so tax- 
ed and not on the area or measurements thereof. The 
lands without the town wall however paid at three 
different rates of 15, 30 and 45 reas per single yard' (not 
square yard). 

In 1731 an attempt was made to equalize this quit- 
rent, and it was resolved that the English inhabitants 
should pay the same quit-rent for their houses that they 
had hitherto been assessed in, but for such ground as 
they might have taken in since building their houses or 
might thereafter take in, they should pay an additional 
quit-rent of 6 reas for each square yard, but set free of 
ground rent, and all natives or black inhabitants should 
pay for the ground in their occupation a quit-rent of 6 reas 
and a ground rent of 5 reas for each square yard. This 
resolution appears to have been made with reference to 
the lands within the town walls only* ; but we see in 
the rent rolls in the Collector’s Office the same diversity of 
rates {vis., 15, 30 and 45 reas per single yard) in the 

' It is not known what this * single yard measure was. Kyen 
Dickinson in 1813 makes this remark : “ At this distance of time 
it is not possible satisfactorily to discover by information or 
otherwise the quantity comprised in the indefinite measure termed 
* single yard’ ; for by proceeding on a similar principle no two 
measurements in the old rent roll can even in a remote degree be 
reconciled.” 

■' The distinction drawn by Government in their order of 3rd De- 
cember 1731 between the rent to be paid by the English and that 
to be paid by the natives will account for some lands fin the 
Fort) paying 6 and others 1 1 reas per square yard ; others which 
were garden lands in 1672 and were converted into building sites 
by the year 1718 paid an additional quit-rent or quit and ground 
rent and were further subjected to the tax of >757 Some properties 
in the Fort supposed to pay by the lump under quit and^ ground 
rent tenure are really either of quit-rent tenure paying the 
original quit rent before it was equalised in 1731 or of quit-rent or 
quit and ground rent amalgamated with pension and consohdated. 
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case of the lands without the town walls ; and these 
varying rates were gradually changed till in 1792 we find 
all the lands under this tenure paying a uniform rent of 
30 reas per single yard. This was again changed without 
any apparent reason to 1 1 reas per square yard in 1804-05. 

In 1732 the Bombay Government suggested to the 
Court that all the quit-rents should be remitted, and 
indeed they were discontinued until 1734, when the Court 
of Directors replied that they could not agree to take off 
or abate any of the taxes whatsoever. On receipt of 
these orders the Bombay Government directed the 
Collector to recover the arrears from the people since 
the date the rents had been discontinued. In December 
of the same year the people petitioned against the 
renewal of the recovery of rents, and as an equivalent 
offered to pay to the Honourable Company, towards the 
building of the town wall, such a sum of money as might 
be judged sufficient to clear the amount of the quit and 
gpround rent. As the Court had positively ordered that 
the arrears should be collected and the tax should be 
continued, the Government could do no more than re- 
present the petitioners’ case to the Home authorities, 
apparently without success. 

After the fire of 1803 the Company’s Counsel was 
consulted as to the measures which should be adopted for 
ascertaining in future the Company’s right to the pro- 
perty and “ whether it may not be proper and desirable 
to have a full and accurate plan of the whole island 
distinguishing the Company’s property from others in 
order that they may be at liberty to raise the rates of 
such property possessed by the tenants-at-will or others, 
where the present state and value of the land will bear it.” 
Mr. Thriepland, the Advocate-General, was of opinion 
that the Company had no lands in a state of cultivation or 
improvement in i674> but that whatever property was at 
that time waste and unoccupied belonged of right to the 
Company ; that in process of time, as population and 
wealth increased, this waste property was occupied by 
individuals. Lands so occupied and possessed whether 
fenced with walls or covered with buildings could never, 
in Mr- Thriepland’s opinion, by any length of time, 
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become the property of the tenants. Mr. Thriepland was 
however of opinion that the Company was bound to make 
good any outlay for improvement of the ground made by 
the holders and suggested a general survey of the island 
for the purpose of increasing the revenues derived from 
it. 

The plan for re-building the town was determined upon ; 
but the most wealthy of the natives formed a combination 
to resist by legal means any mode of lining out the new 
streets which should tend to intersect the old foundations 
or to prevent their re-building on them. A further 
opinion of the Advocate-General was invited. Mr. 
Thriepland still held that the ground occupied by those 
who paid assessment {vis. quit-rent or quit and ground 
rent) was at the disposal of the Government and that no 
opposition from the proprietors of this description of land 
need be regarded, further than that they had an undoubt- 
ed right to be indemnified for any outlay they might 
have made either of permanent utility to the soil or from 
which their successors therein could derive advan- 
tage. The Town Committee expressed a decided opi- 
nion that the plan should be adhered to and pursued 
with firmness, vigour and expedition, but subsequently 
moderated their views and in consideration of the losses 
by fire sustained by the people suggested that the assessed 
proprietors should be given full compensation for their 
lands except for the portions required for widening the 
streets. Notwithstanding the decided opinion of Mr. 
Thriepland in favour of the right of Government to 
resume possession of the assessed lands the efforts of the 
Town Committee to carry their plans into effect entirely 
failed. The natives ultimately succeeded in their opposi- 
tion and in their desire to rebuild on the old founda- 
tion ; all that the Committee was able to do was to take 
a portion of their ground for widening the streets which 
portion the inhabitants readily conceded. 

Another kind of tenure, also styled quit and ground 
rent, but distinct in its nature, originated with the New 
Town. While the inhabitants in the Fort and the old Town 
were offering every kind of opposition to the improvement 
of the portion destroyed by the late fire, matters were tak- 
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ing a different turn in another part of the island. On the 
30th September of the same year (1803) Government direct- 
ed that the Engineer’s limit should be cleared to the extent 
of 800 yards from the Fort and issued an order to this 
effect to the Commanding Officer of the Forces. A gene- 
ral proclamation was also issued on the 13th January 
1804 ordering the clearance. On the 2Sth idem the Town 
Committee wrote to the Collector informing him of the 
probability of finding accommodation for the different 
classes of people to be removed from within Soo yards of 
the Fort in that part of the ground which was situated 
on the western side of the commencement of the Parel 
road from Paidhoni bridge extending northwards to 
the batty fields and also another spot to the eastward of 
the Parel road opposite to the former and asked the 
Collector to furnish them with information as to what 
portion of the ground thus described was the property of 
the Company. The Collector replied that the whole of 
the ground in question with the exception of a few plots 
of freehold land belonged to the Company. The matter 
was reported by the Town Committee to Government 
who on the 3rd February 1804 issued orders to the Collec- 
tor to resume possession of the land and deliver it to the 
Committee for making proper allotments. In a later 
communication of loth Februar}' the Collector was in- 
structed to have the allotments of ground to the new 
settlers, when completed, registered in his office and 
to charge for them “ at the rate of ii reas per square 
yard.” On the 17th February the Collector reported 
that he had resumed and delivered over the land to 
the Town Committee. The allotments made by the Town 
Committee formed what was known as the New Town. 
It was not however till the end of May 1805 that the re- 
quisite register of allotments was prepared. The re- 
cord so prepared forms the first volume of the rent rolls 
of the New Town or resumed lands. The lands so re- 
sumed formed part of those which had been recovered from 
the sea and had become known as Salt Batty Grounds.' 

The lands in the New' Town appear to have been 
allotted on the same terms as those given out in the 


’ See account of Foras lands, page 358. 
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Old Town, vis., on the payment of rent at the rate of 
1 1 reas per square yard without any leases for any 
definite period of time ; and although the Collector kept 
separate registers or rent rolls for lands in the Old Town 
and for those in the New Town and under different head- 
ings, the one under Quit and Ground rent and the other 
under Resumed lands or lands assessed at 1 1 reas 
the square yard, they were looked upon as being identical 
in character until in 1878-79 the lands in the New Town 
were amalgamated with those in the Old Town and have 
since then been officially recognised as falling under 
Quit and Ground rent tenure. 

In 1813 Captain Dickinson having completed his survey 
of the Fort submitted his reports, dated 9th October 
and 3rd December 1813, in which he classified the 
different tenures under which the lands in the Fort 
were held, and suggested that although the Com- 
pany had an indisputable right to resume possession of 
the quit-rent and quit and ground rent lands a compromise 
should be entered into with the proprietors, by which 
leases should be granted to them for 42 and 63 years on 
the condition of their paying an increased rent equal to 20 
and 36 reas per square yard ; the effect of which, as 
Dickinson stated, would be that two-thirds of this very 
valuable city would at no very remote period revert to 
the Company. He even proposed an impost of 8 reas 
per square yard on all Fazindars’ or Pension and Tax 
lands. Mr. Warden, Chief Secretary to Government, 
was directed to make observations on Dickinson s reports 
above referred to and generally on the land-tenures in 
Bombay. Mr. W^arden in his report of the 20th August 
1814 thoroughly reviewed the subject and differed in 
opinion from Dickinson as to the right of the Company 
to resume possession of any portion of the ground within 
the walls of the Fort excepting such as might be held on 
special leases, contending that the ground, admitting it 
to have been originally Crown land, had by the custom 
of the manor changed its original character and become 
the permanent property of the landholders ; but that the 
Government having exercised in vanwis instances the 
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right to increase and modify the rents they might again 
have recourse to the same measure.' 

In i8i8 the Collector (Mr. DeVitre) and the Revenue 
Surveyor (Captain Dickinson) brought to notice the rights 
of Government. “ The actual resumption, ” they wrote. 
“ on several occasions of extensive portions of this island 
held under the same tenure are so many practical exam- 
ples of the doctrine and opinions in favour f the proprie- 
tory right of Government over the ii reas ground. 
In a letter addressed to the Secretary to Government, in 
May 1822, the Advocate-General Mr. Wodehouse classi- 
fied these lands as follows, “ (i) lands which have been 
possessed by private occupiers from a time long anterior 
to the time of enrolment in the Collector’s books, the 
original transfer of which by the Company to the indivi- 
duals cannot be traced ; and (2) lands held by individuals, 
the original grant to whom by the Company can be 
distinctly traced.” Mr. Wodehouse considered lands ot 
the first class as inheiitab'e property and those of the 
second as lands let to hire, and ol course resumable at the 
pleasure of the Company. The Committee of 1837 
thought that the Government had the power of altering 
the rent on these lands. Mr. Showell writing in i860 
proposed a building rate of 6 pies (i2|^ reas) per square 
yard and remarked that “ if a rent of ii reas was deemed 
reasonable in Mr. Warden’s time it may be deemed 
equally so now when landed property has so greatly 
enhanced in value.” In 1872 Colonel Laughton suggest- 
ed that the rate of 6 pies per square yard should be 
applied to all lands covered with buildings, no matter 
under what tenure the land might be held. 

The power of Government to raise the rents on these 
lands seems always to have been a vexed question. 
Although as advised by Mr. Warden, Government never 
made any declaration vesting these lands in perpetuity in 
the possessors, they have never attempted either to 
resume these lands or to raise the assessment thereon, 
notwithstanding the suggestions to the contrary made by 

^ For full details see Report on the Landed Tenures of Bombay, 
by F. Warden, dated 20th August 1814 (Selection from Govern- 
ment Records, LXIV, 1861). 
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Government officials from time to time. There has been 
no judicial decision as to whether there is a specific limit 
to the enhancement of assessment on these lands. The 
rates are 6 to 1 1 reas per square yard in the fort and 1 1 
reas in the town. Very recently Government have recog- 
nised the equitable rights of the holders in case of lands 
held under this tenure. They have placed these lands on 
the same footing as Pension and Tax lands by extending 
to them the right of redemption on payment of 30 times 
the amount of the rent of the holdings pay less than 
Rs. 10. 

Quit and Ground Rent land is situated in the Fort, 

Old Town, New Town and in Colaba, the portions bene- 
fited by the fortifications for which the tax was mainly 
raised. The area covered by this tenure, according to 
Col. Laughton, is 973 acres and 682 square yards. 

The word “ toka ” means a share of the produce, and Toka. 
the assessment on “ toka ” lands was formerly paid in 
kind.* Toka lands were also described as “Sweet 
Batty” grounds and comprised “the greater part of the 
Company’s original nine villages, ttfs. : — (i)Parel; (2) 
Bomnolly Coitem ; (3) Nagao ; (4) Wadalla ; (5) 

Matoonga : (6) Sion ; (7) Dharavy ; (8) Cassabay of 
Mahim, and (9) Worlee.” Toka lands are situated on 
the north-east of the island from Sion to Sewri. They 
comprise a total area of 1489 acres and 764 square yards. 

The description of these lands as given by Mr. Arbuthnot" 

* Toka originally denoted Government ground under cultivation 
and paid toka or share of produce since commuted annually into 
money payment. In 1837-8 the rate was fixed at 20 rupees a Muda 
of batty. There were no measurements. It is consequently 
impossible to say what proportion the rate bears to the quantity 
of ground. Roughly, it can be said it varied in 1872 from 1 pie to 
i pie per square yard. 

’Mr. Arbuthnot writing in 1876 stated that the original right ot 
the Company as pr oprietors ol the whole of these lands is found- 
ed on the 9th article of the famous convention of 1672, which runs : 

‘ That all rot allies, righ's, privileges and immunities which did 
formerly belong to the Crown of Portugal of Foras and Royal 
rents of what nature or condition soever shall be reserved as of 
right they belong 10 the Honourable Company." Api»rently 
however it was not the right of the Company as proprietors that 
was founded on the 9th article but the right to establish the 
system of taxation prevalent in the island under the Portuguese 
Government. That article further reserved the right of the 
Company to military service. 
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still holds good. The early history of these lands shews 
that the Kunbis or tenants who cultivated the lands 
could be removed at the pleasure of Government. The 
right of the proprietorship of these lands was founded 
on the fact that all uncultivated and waste land, except- 
ing such as by the constitution of the island was an 
appendage of the cultivated portion as pasturage ground, 
was at the date of Aungier’s convention Crown land, 
which as time went on was let out for cultivation to the 
Kunbis, the produce being equally divided between the 
Company and the tenants, a reasonable allowance being 
always made in bad seasons. 

Subsequently a considerable portion of the sweet batty 
grounds came into the possession of the Company by 
confiscation after the Sidi war in 1677. "^he Jesuits’ lands 
and Rama Kamati’s property also devolved upon the 
Company in 1692 and 1720 respectively. At the time of 
the cession of the island to the British Crown, .the 
Jesuits were the sole possessors of Parel, Vadala and 
Sion, and all the property of the Jesuits on which 
Government could lay hands was confiscated. In 1733 
we find that some of the cultivators of the Company’s 
batty grounds deserted the island and fled to Salsette, in 
consequence of being forbidden at the instance of the 
Court of Directors to manure their lands with “ kuta ’ 
or fish manure. The want of this manure, they said, 
had seriously impaired the productiveness of the soil 
which would not grow melons, cucumbers and other 
vegetables without it. The Company in consequence 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting tenants, and 
'f* *734 they complained to the Court of Directors of want 
of husbandmen on the island. The Court in reply 
signified their willingness to allow the use of “kuta”, if 
the prohibition ot the same had sensibly lessened the 
produce of the lands. 

* 75 * Board considered that the batty lands would 
produce larger annual rents if thej were farmed out in 
the open market. It was therefore resolved to see what 
they would fetch at a public auction. Accordingly tl)e 
village lands were put up to auction on the 26th February 
of that year on the following terms “ (1) That the. farm 
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be let for 7 years commencing from 1st June 1751 to the 
31st May 1758. (2) That the farmer pays the rent in two 
equal instalments, one at the end of February, the other 
on the 31st of May. (3) That the farmer shall collect 
from the Currumbees the usual toka for the ground, 
they shall pay in the same manner the Honourable Com- 
pany used to do and also all the customs and small tributes. 
(4) That in consideration of the rent he pays to the Hon- 
ourable Company, the farmer shall be empowered to make 
what improvements he can and have the benefit thereof 
during his lease as likewise of the grass and all sorts of 
fruit and other trees that are in the villages. (5) That 
if any disputes arise between the Currumbees and the 
farmers, the farmer may apply to the Collector who will 
give his assistance and decide the same. (6) That to 
recover from such Currumbees as are in the Honourable 
Company’s debt, the farmer will take what part he can and 
pay the same to the Collector who will also give the farmer 
his assistance in recovering his due from the Currumbees 
if any be remiss in paying it. (7) That at the expiry of 
the lease the farmer is to leave the farm in as good a 
condition as he received it or to make good the difference 
on a survey taken both at start and at the expiration of 
the lease.” 


The lands were let as follows: — Batty grounds in 


(1) Parel ... 

(2) Sion ... 

(3) Dharavy 

(4) Matoonga 


Rs. 


2605 

1300 

273 

1965 


{5) Wadalla ... Rs. 1761 

(6) Nagao ... ,, 982 

(7) Bomnolly ... ,, 530 

(8) Mahim & Worli,, 144 


Total Rs. 9560 

This method of renting the batty grounds of the villa- 
ges was communicated to the Court ot Directors and was 
approved by them. The system of farming the villages 
at auctions in leases for 7 years appears to have conti- 
nued till the year 1800. 

TJiis farming system did not work well. Though 
it brought a little more revenue to the Company, it 
keptjthe. Kunbis or actual cultivators at variance with 
the farmers who were never known to relax their 
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demands even in times of scarcity^ The lands were by 
long usage assessed at a rent in kind which, after the 
harvest, was paid by every Kunbi according to his pro- 
portion, usually one-half. But during the prevalence 
of the farming system it seems that a payment in kind 
was changed to a payment partly in kind and partly in 
money. And in the particular village of Parel during the 
last lease the payment in kind was wholly converted into 
a money payment. In 1739 the farmers of the Parel 
village asked the assistance of the Collector to recover 
their dues but it was refused on the ground that no 
obligation rested with the company or their collector to 
exercise any coercive authority to recover what was not 
the revenue that the farmers agreed to farm because it 
changed from commodity to cash. 1 he Collector at 
harvest time did assist in recovering toka in batty 
only. The farming system was eventually abolished 
in April, 1800, from which date the kunbis paid their 
dues direct into the Collector’s office. 

The effects of the farming system were far more 
disastrous to the Company than might at first be 
supposed. It appears that the Kunbis became more 
and more embarrassed, and began to assert that they 
had obtained a sort of permanent right to the soil and 
could dispose of their right of benefit to other men who 
converted the arable lands into private estates, enclosing 
them first with hedges, next with stone and chunam 
walls and then erected houses thereon, thus paving the 
way in course of time for a declaration of their rights as 
perpetual. The original proprietors of the land, viB , the 
Company, were thus gradually being deprived of their 
property without even their consent being asked or any 
equivalent being paid to them. The cultivators could 
dispose of their grounds with a better tenure than the 
Governor in Council could grant. 

The stale of these lands at this date with reference 
to the ri.;hts of the Company, the position of the 
cultivator with regard to his tenancy and the mis- 

* Prior to the farming system i* was customary with Govern- 
meni to make an abatement of Toka or to relieve the Kunbis by 
advancing loans of batty. 
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chievous tendency of the latter to assume the right 
of proprietorship and alienate the land under his 
cultivation, was fully discussed by Mr. Smyth, the 
Collector. “The absurdity,” he wrote, “of any tenant 
having the power to give a better title than held by 
himself is too apparent, but by the custom of Bombay 
no cultivator can exchange with another Currumbee 
without the Company’s Collector’s consent that the 
Register may be altered ; neither can he omit cultivating 
what he has once received to cultivate without being 
liable to be dispossessed and punished. And by the 
same custom officers called Mattaras are appointed by 
the Collector to prevent fraud, alienation or destruction 
to the Company’s lands which it is their absolute duty to 
prevent ; and upon complaint the Collector has removed 
and punished the Currumbees.” Mr. Smyth suggested 
that the Company should resume the management otthe 
villages and keep them under their own control. 

To prove an actual case of alienation Mr. Smyth laid 
the following facts before Government : “On Byculla 
plain opposite Mr. Price’s house stands a stone and 
chunam house, three sides enclosed with a solid wall which 
being for sale, the purchaser insisted on its being regis- 
tered according to custom in my office. Previous to 
which I perused the deeds, which I found defective, by 
one Manchar Dady, now alive, who was no more than 
a cultivator, having obtained permission from the 
farmer to cultivate this waste spot and build a cud- 
gan or slight house ; that a Senoy, also living, wish- 
ing to buy this spot, agrees with Manchar Dady who 
boldly executes a deed of sale to the Senoy who builds 
the present house and wall and sells it. Mr. Constable, 
acting,! believe, for Mrs. Gribble, whose husband bought 
it, sold it lately to the late Portuguese Resident at Surat, 
who is the vendor to the Purvoe, who now wants first to 
register the deeds and have the title altered, which I 
could not do for fear my acts might give a sanction to 
what appeared improper, as the sale of the ground is per- 
petual, which is contrary to the express orders of the 
Company and a tenure not granted by the Governor and 
Council but on very special occasions;. Next the origi- 
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nal vendor had no right to alienate the Company’s pro- 
perty for descents alluded to by Mr. Constable in his last 
opinion, I have my doubts, being other than from father 
to son which I know bars a forcible entry but not a legal 
one. But how can any man claim a right to the Com- 
pany’s ground by an illegal sale ? or how can he obtain 
a right by any Collector having charged ground rent for 
the spot, as no acts of a steward can bar the Lord’s 
right ? That if your Honourable Board think proper to 
confirm the perpetual grant of this ground, so close to 
the Artillery plain, and direct me to issue the grant I beg 
to receive your directions, or if you please only to grant 
a lease I beg to know for what term or in what manner 
you may please to determine the matter, as this one 
instance will guide all future ones in similar predica- 
ments.” Government refused to comply with the 
application for registration but asked the Collector in 
their letter of gth September 1789 to grant a lease for a 
term not exceeding 21 years on no account whatsover to 
be renewed without the sanction of Government. On 
the 28th September of the same year Mr. Smyth ad- 
dressed a further letter to Government suggesting the 
propriety of a Government Notification informing the 
farmers and Kunbis of the exact position as regards 
their tenancy and forbidding any unlawful sales 
without license from the Governor in Council. In com- 
pliance with Mr. Smyth’s suggestion Government on 
the 10th October 1789 issued the following proclama- 
tion “ Whereas the ancient (and till lately usual) 
custom of this island in regard to farmers of villages and 
Currumbees, of their being no other than stewards of the 
soil, having been most injuriously encroached on and in- 
fringed, in so much that the interest of the Honourable 
Company have been most audaciously usurped and very 
nearly annihilated. To the end therefore to renew the 
rights of the Honourable Company from so unlawful a 
combination and preserve their property and their rights 
in future the said President and Governor by and with 
consent of his said Council hath thought proper and 
expedient to ordain, that as all farmers of their lands are 
only their Stewards put into possession of certain por- 
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tions of ground to improve for all sorts and manner of 
cultivation, and not to erect buildings of any kind 
whatever or to make any new enclosures of what sort so- 
ever. That whoever shall presume to act contrary to 
the spirit and true intent of this publication shall 
forfeit every such buildings, either of house, shed, wall 
or whatever and if found making enclosures be fined at 
the discretion of the said President and Governor, to 
whom all applications for buildings or enclosures 
through the Collector for the time being, must in the 
very first instance be absolutely made had and obtained 
and from no other person whatever. And he further 
ordains that as the Currumbees of this island under the 
Company are but tenants at will they have only the right 
to the use and improvement cf such spots they are 
permitted to cultivate, instead of which alone they have 
presumed to dispose of many of these spots under deeds 
of sale thereby assuming a right only belonging to the 
Honourable Company, as Lords of the soil and creating in 
course of time a better title than the Honourable the 
Court of Directors have invested their Governor in Coun- 
cil, without their approbation being first had and obtained. 
To obviate which practices and in order to discover every 
such alienation of the Honourable Company’s property a 
retrospective examination and power to rescind such 
unlawful sales is given in authority to the ('ollector and 
an absolute prohibition given to any future alienations 
of the same kind or even of what is termed the benefit 
without previous permission being obtained of the said 
President and Governor, through the Collector who is to 
certify and record every such license, under pain of such 
fine or other punishment as the said President and Gov- 
ernor or his successors may think proper to inflict ; and 
any Mattara, suffering such alienation without acquaint- 
ing the Collector as early as possible, shall be subject to 
dismission and what other punishment he may be deemed 
deserving. ” 

The Notification of 1789 had, it appears, very little 
effect and the encroachments on the Company’s rights 
and privileges continued up to the year 1804 ; for on the 
^h of March of that year the above notification was 
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republished and the Collector was ordered to attend to 
the strict enforcement of all its provisions. 

After the abolition of the farming system in 1800 the 
original system whereby *he Kunbis paid their dues 
direct into the Collector’s office, was resorted to. The 
original system of paying in kind appears to have 
by this time relaxed and the Kunbis had the option 
of paying their toka either in kind or in money, the 
commutation being made every year at the market 
price determined by the Governor in Council'. The 
collection of the toka varied from Rs. 23 per muda 
and upwards. Once in the year 1803 it rose to Rs. 45. 
It was not however deemed expedient to collect the 
whole of the toka in that year in consequence of an 
almost total failure of rain, and on the recommendation 
of a committee appointed to report on the state of the 
crops an abatement of half of the toka was suggested 
and sanctioned by Government. 

In the opinion of the Rent Committee of 1837 these 
lands were subject to as heavy a tax as they could afford 
to pay without driving them out of cultivation and they 
considered it needless to argue the question of a right to 
increase it, seeing how inexpedient if not impracticable 
would be its exercise. From 1837-8, however, the rate 
of commutation remained fixed at Rs. 20 a muda^ of batty 
without any reference to the market price. No sanction 
of Government was annually applied for as before, though 
the authority, if there was any, for such a departure is 
not forthcoming ; but it seems probable that the opinion 
of the Rent Committee of 1837 who thought that the 
toka lands were subject to as heavy a tax as they could 
afford to pay without driving them out of cultivation 
brought about this change. The option of the tenant to 
pay in kind was annulled and all payments since that 
year were invariably in money. 


'The relief to the Kunbis from this measure had been immense- 
They obtained abatement in toka which was refused to them by 
the farmers and further the advantage of purchasing batty from 
the Company at lower rates than those prevalent in the market. 

’ One muda is equal to 35 maunds of rice. 
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■ [n 1876, i.c., four years after the new Revenue Survey 
was completed, the Collector, Mr. Arbuthnot, reviewed 
the state of these lands and revived the right of Govern- 
ment to an increase of assessment. “The produce of 
these lands,” he wrote, “ is various. On some of it rice 
only is grown, other parts of it give good garden land, 
some is built upon,- some is worked as stone quarries, 
from some of it earth is taken for reclamation purposes 
and some is kept waste for grass and grazing.” Fur- 
ther “there have been no previous surveys of toka and 
foras-toka lands, and as I find it impossible to make the 
old Collector’s numbers tally with the new survey numbers 
in any way either as regards area or ownership, it is 
better to re-assess the whole on the basis of new survey 
numbers.” 

The rates of assessment he proposed were (i) one pie 
per square yard on lands at Parel, Naigao and Bomnolly, 
half a pie on lands at Matunga and Vadala, and one- 
third on lands at Sion and Dharavi. 

“ It is impossible,” he added, “in Bombay to charge 
different rates for rice land, garden land, building land, 
grazing land, &c. The rice field of to-day is built on 
to-morrow and the most regular and equitable system 
appears to be to place one low uniform rate on all land 
as the Crown assessment, guaranteeing that rate in per- 
petuity or for 50 years, as Government may decide. 
The scheme proposed by me is simply to place one uni- 
form rate of assessment on ail toka land, leaving the 
owners to do what they like with their land ; build on it, 
grow rice or other produce on it, or turn it out info 
quarries or use it for grazing. Considering the position 
of these lands, the population of the island of Bombay, 
the nearness to markets and the ready sale for every- 
thing that is brought there, 1 do not consider that the 
rates I have fixed are high and 1 trust therefore that 
they will meet with the approval and sanction of Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s rates were approved by Government 
in August 1879, and were guaranteed for 50 years from 
'that date. The enhancements of the toka rents took 
place in the same year. The guarantee will ekpire in 
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1929 when a general revision of these. toka lands will 
take place. 

In consequence of Mr. Arbuthnot’s revision Revenue 
Suits Nos. 1 of 1882 and i to 15 of 1883 were filed by 
the owners of the lands. Of these No. i of i88a 
(Shapurji Jiwanji vs. The Collector of Bombay) was 
taken as a test suit and transferred to the High Court. 
The case was decided by Mr. (afterwards Sir .lohn) Scott, 
in favour of Government, the Court declaring that the 
Plaintiff had no right in limitation of the right of 
Government to assess his land. The right of Govern- 
ment to increase the assessment over these lands was 
thus clearly established. 

The question of the interest of Government in these 
lands as against that of the toka lands has recently been 
one of considerable importance in view of the large 
acquisitions of toka lands by the Improvement Trust in 
the limits of the island. After a good deal of discussion 
the Government claim has been settled on a basis of the 
capitalized value of the existing amount plus the value of 
the reversion in 1929. In calculating the value of the 
reversion in 1929 the present situation of the land has 
been the chief factor, e. ^g., when the land is already built 
upon or is required for building the remaining interest is 
calculated on the 4 p. c. table ; it being assumed that 
Government will insist on a ground rent at the rate of 
4 p. c. on the value of the land at the next enhancement. 
In case of the lands that are not built upon the reversion 
is calculated on the 5» 6 or 7 p. c. table according to its 
position acd possibilities of development. 

Farms Tata. This tenure appears to have originated during the 
administration of the Portuguese government which, with 
a view to encourage industry and agriculture, allotted to 
the cultivators of the toka batty grounds, certain pieces 
of land of an inferior quality subject to the payment of 
a very small rent denominated “ Foras.” This species 
of land was therefore usually styled by the natives 

Tokache Foras that is Foras grounds attached to toka 
batty grounds. The distribution of these spots was usual- 
ly left to the Vereadores and Mhataras “ than whom no 
set of men were more easily prevailed upon to connive at 
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the malpractices of the Currumbees, who by that means 
were enabled to appropriate to themselves other and 
more valuable ground in lieu of that set apart as un- 
productive and let out to the public exclusively for the 
grazing of the cattle, and as land in general became 
ameliorated, the Foras-toka lands came to be alienated 
from the toka by the tenants disposing of them to others 
at higher rates of rent, and to such an extent that after 
a time the relation between the two tenures became 
hardly perceptible ” 

On this class of land Captain Dickinson makes the 
following observation : “Admitting among other causes 
that this circumstance has its origin in an increased 
spirit of industry on the part of the Currumbees, and the 
progressive melioration of the waste ground, it surely 
never could have been the intention of Government to 
renounce all benefit in the future improvements of their 
lands, let out almost gratis to the public. Till the late 
survey, it is to be observed, no measures had ever been 
taken with a view of ascertaining whether any and what 
portion of the island paying Foras was appropriated to 
a purpose, so widely different from that for which it was 
originally granted ; hence that very imperfect relation, 
which the existing documents in the Collector’s office 
bear, as well in respect to the actual quantity as to the 
description of the land to which the assessment under 
the denomination still appears. It may be expected of 
me to show what would be an equitable rent for such 
portion of the ground in question as is appropriated to 
the cultivation of sweet batty, and I beg leave to re- 
commend for the future toka the present valuation of i on 
the received average of the medium gross produce of a 
bigha of white batty cultivation.” 

These suggestions were never carried into practical 
effect. There was no proper detailed survey of these 
lands, neither was there any measurement of them. It 
is suspected that a large quantity of this land has been 
included in the Foras lands referred to in subsequent 
pages and has thus been eofnanchised as freehold under 
the Foras Act. The remaining, Foras«Tolra lands were, 
after Colonel Latigbton’s Survey of 1872, amalgamated 
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Kurleet. 


Foras. 


by Mr. Arbuthnot in 1876 with the toka lands and have 
since then shared their fate. 

There was in some parts of the Mahim district another 
description of g'round, called “ Kurleet,” which paid a 
“ petty tribute ” to Government. It consisted chiefly of 
high and rocky ground, such as could not be cultivated 
with batty. One-third generally of the produce of this 
ground was the tax levied upon it. The cultivators of 
this kind of land were always in the habit of changing 
their plots, creating thereby a corresponding fluctuation 
in the branch of the revenue under this head. These 
lands were also in course of time merged in Toka lands. 

The lands designated “Foras” play a very important 
part in the history of land tenures in Bombay. They are 
also known as “ Salt Batty ” grounds, a term expressive 
of their origin as having been reclaimed from the sea 
which traversed the island in different directions, finding 
outlets for itself at Back Bay, Mazagon and other parts, 
and dividing Bombay into a cluster of islands. Mr. 
Thriepland in 1805 defined ‘Foras’ to be “the rent 
having a peculiar denomination which from the earliest 
times had never been altered and which conveyed to 
every native a fixed and determinate idea of the nature of 
the terms by which the lands were held.” It was called 
“Foras” from the Portuguese word foro, the meaning 
of which is “ rent ”, but in this island it appears to 
have denoted the particular rent which was paid by a 
cultivator or person permitted to occupy ground for the 
purpose of improving it, but without any lease or grant 
by which he could maintain possession during the con- 
tinuance of his term. 

The old salt batty grounds were recovered from the 
sea by means of the Vellard between Sion and Mahim, 
while the new salt batty grounds were recovered by 
means of the Hornby Vellard. The recovery of these 
lands from the sea took place in the early part of the i8th 
century and the Governor in Council induced many 
“Currumbees to embank and enclose spots and make 
them fit to cultivate grain on.” The following extract 
from a letter of this Government to the Court of Direc- 
tors thus alludes to it : — In order to encoinn^fe indivi* 
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duals to drain the plain from which the salt batty grounds 
have been recovered, the Hon. Court, in their letter of the 
4th June 1703, authorized it to be leased to individuals 
free of rent for a number of years, after which a small 
quit rent was to be fixed. Had the ground been drained 
by the labours and at the expense of individuals, the 
establishment of the quit rent would probably have con- 
firmed a claim to the property in perpetuity ; but as 
individuals could not or would not undertake the stop- 
ping of the breaches, the Government constructed the 
\'’ellard at an expense of upwards of a lakh of rupees. ” 
In 1738, on the expiration of the leases under which 
the lands were held free of rent, a resolution to re-let the 
properties was adopted. In August i 740 > ^ publication 
was issued, giving notice that the Company were willing 
to receive proposals for farming the same in parcels or in 
whole and offering ground for cultivation at the low rate 
of 4 reas per burga ',60 square yards). In 1741 the 
consultations of the Governor in Council show a minute 
on a letter from Mr. Marsh, the then Chief of Mahim, 
which points out that the lands were the Company’s, 
and that they were let as well as other lands to the 
Kunbis who never were known to derive any other 
than an allowed interest during pleasure. In 1744 
the rent was increased from 4 to 6 reas per burga ; and 
in 1748 a new measurement having taken place, the 
foras rent was raised to g reas per burga ; from which 
time all except those in the district of Dharavi have re- 
mained unaltered. The Dharavi lands which were also 
recovered from the encroachment of the sea bore lo and 
15 reas per burga, but in 1748 were made to pay a uni- 
form rate of 15 reas a burga. 

Some time in the year following (1790), Mr. Smyth, 
the Collector, laid before Government a report on the 
subject of these lands, their origin and tenures, and the 
encroachments. “ The leasing out these lands,” obser- 
ves Mr. Smyth, “ the recovery from waste to cultivation, 
the sovereign act of raising the rent at different periods 
prove the Company’s royal rights and the very title of 
the rent itself which is called foras is denominated a 
royal .rent. But tliough few dispute the land to be of 
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right the Company’s, it is asserted what totally would 
destroy the operation of such a royal right and would 
destroy the tenure of all Currumbees by making them 
independent landholders while they paid their rent and 
consequently would deprive the Company of their right 
of dispossession. For it is not only asserted but actually 
put into execution that they may and can sell the salt 
batty ground they stand on the Company’s record as 
only the cultivators of. Whereas the origin of any 
possible alienation or alteration of title, I conclude to 
have been that some Currumbees dying, running away, 
or becoming unable to cultivate or not wishing to 
continue the Currumbee of the spots they had farmed 
as batty grounds, it became necessary to allow 
them or their heirs to dispose of the value of the im- 
provements from waste to cultivated ground on appli- 
cation to the Governor or the Collector, that the next 
year’s rent might be duly recovered from the new Cur- 
rumbees. But in that process of time instead of the 
application specifying the value of the improvements, it 
appears to have been for leave to dispose of this salt 
batty ground, thoygh it certainly could only mean and be 
intended for leave to be given to dispose of the same 
interest he had purchased, and that every application for 
this purpose was necessary, that the receivers of this ■ 
rent in the different districts might know who was the 
actual Currumbee to answer for the rent ; for it cannot be' 
conceived any Collector would or could allow total aliena- 
tion of the Company’s property without reasonable price ; 
that after the Collector’s seeing this permission on their 
records, might have rested satisfied without further 
inquiry of its propriety and so having continued to admit 
them, on the general expression of leave to sell their salt 
batty grounds and this may have caused many to enter- 
tain the idea that they had actually purchased a perma- 
nent and irrevocable interest in the soil or why should 
they attempt to build houses and walls and dispose there- 
of without asking leave and dispute with me the. Com- 
pany’s right as some have done. 

“ Whether the native considers the Company as the 
true lords and owner of the land and his interest td be 
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permanent, or whether he considers his interest perma- 
nent and irrevocable by means of his purchase, the 
matter is exactly equal when we see sale made of these 
lands without the Company, or their Collector, having 
any intimation thereof. And that this is the case 1 have 
two instances to lay before your Honourable Board, one 
being a sale made of salt batty ground under the title 
of the late Govind Matra, situated in the Mahim 
District, under a precept of attachment and sale directed 
to the Sheriff by the Mayor and not by the Court for 
debts of the heir of said Govind Matra who had other 
property actually his own ; which sale 1 came to the 
knowledjie of by the Mayor sending his receipt book for 
me to sign officially for arrears of rent due by the said 
debtor, not only for this salt batty ground but 6 or 7 others 
and tax on his own real estate which I refused, seeing it 
was for sale made of property actually belonging to the 
Company though in the receipt termed the property of a 
Currumbee ; and intimnted to the Mayor, the same which 
I should report to your Honourable Board as was my 
absolute duty desiring him to retain the amount of sale. 

“ This sale by order of a magistrate coming thus 
publicly to my knowledge, obliges me to report it with 
the preceding' observations as, if mere interest at will is 
only the Currumbee’s right, the Company’s rights are 
invaded, it being impossible for any sale to be made of 
that interest without the consent and pariicipation of the 
Company as Lords, who as sovereign also, while these 
grounds are not required for any particular use, act as 
fathers to their subjects and would not refuse them dis- 
posing of their little interest in the ground they have im- 
proved ; but I do not conceive it can be insisted On or 
ordered by a Court of Justice. But in this sale it appears 
a permanent interest is given, or why such a price of 
Rs. 457 for no more than what pays Rs. 2-3-25 to the 
Lords, for it is in vain to argue such a price would be 
given for an uncertain tenure ; but the next instance will 
prove a permanent, if not irrevocable, right is sold and 
given, as will be more particularly seen by the accom* 
panying deed of the sale and translate which actually 
confers the rights of a free-holder, while he pays the 
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foras rent to the Company. And the high price ot 
Rs. 350 is a certain proof that more than a temporary 
interest is sold, though the deed does say the purchaser 
is to hold in the same manner as the vendor. It is 
hence I argue the danger of any sale made in this manner 
and infer the necessity of your giving immediate direc- 
tions to file the usual process against both these sales 
which will serve to demand restitution of all preceding 
ones or I am apprehensive the Company’s rights will be 
totally annihilated.” 

To ascertain and protect the Company’s rights Mr. 
Smyth recommended an immediate survey of all the 
lands. He further promised to lay before Government 
an address relative to the propriety of raising after forty- 
two years the rents of these salt batty-grounds, which 
had become in many places equal to the best batty 
ground in Bombay. It is not clear whether this address 
was sent or not, nor whether any measures were adopted 
in pursuance of Government Notification of 1789 or 
Mr. Smyth’s last mentioned report of 1790. But it is 
certain that up to the year 1804 the encroachments con- 
tinued ; for on the 9th of March of that year the Govern- 
ment Notification of 1789, forbidding the sale of the 
Company’s lands by tte cultivators, was republished, 
and the Collector was ordered to attend to the strict 
enforcement of all its provisions. 

In 1805 the question of the respective right of 
the Government and the holders of these lands was 
for the first time put to a legal test. It came before 
the Recorder’s Court in an action brought by one 
Shaikh Abdool Amlity vs. Nasarwanji Cowasji, but the 
Company were the re.tl defendents, the nominal defendent 
being one of those to whom, in consequence of the ex- 
tension of the Esplanade, an allotment of ground was 
made by the Collector, on the supposition that the space 
assigned belonged ol right to the Company though in the 
occupation of the plaintiff. The latter anxious to retain 
the possession which he and his predecessors had held un- 
interruptedly for over 30 years, brought an action for tres- 
pass against the person so accommodated. The strength 
of the plaintiff’s case consisted in the undoubted fact of un 
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interrupted possession for upwards of 30 years, joined to 
a deed by which it clearly appeared that the property had 
been sold for a considerable consideration to the person 
from whom the plaintiff derived his title so far back as 
the year 1772, and that Deed was duly registered in the 
books of the Mayor’s Court in 1775. The result of the 
Uial was in favour of the Company, the defendent obtain- 
ing a verdict; but in delivering the verdict, the Re- 
corder, Sir James Mackintosh, expressed the opinion that 
the occupant had a presumptive right to lenient treat- 
ment. The question of raising the rent on the salt battv 
grounds was taken up in 1812 when Mr. Munroe sub- 
mitted a report explaining that Government should reap 
some further benefit from them on account of the great 
expense the Company had incurred in building the vel- 
lard, and proposed a scale of increase. “ The greatest 
part of this ground,” he says, “has now attained as high 
a state of cultivation as I believe it is capable of or equal 
to batty ground in general throughout the island.” .^s 
for the new scale he proposed that the cultivators of the 
New Salt Batty Ground should pay as rent one-third of 
the produce, instead of what was then paid which did 
not earn amount to a fifteenth of what it produced. 
Mr. Munroe suggested that before the crop for the next 
year was removed the produce should be ascertained and 
that the Currumbees should be informed that the new 
rates of rent wmuld commence on the crop of 1813-14, thus 
giving the cultivators a full 12 month.s’ notice. 

In a further communication of the 4th November 1812, 
Mr. Munroe remarked “ If I may be allowed to offer an 
opinion for what has been stated in regard to an equit- 
able assessment on the new and old salt batty ground, I 
would respectfully recommend that it be assessed at the 
rate of Sf Adholis per burga, one-third of which will give 
7 Shers one Tipree and one-third of a lipree, which will 
yield a revenue to Government in favourable seasons 
(supposing the salt batty toka to be annually fixed at the 
moderate rate of Rs. 21 per Miida and the number of 
to amount to 17s, 438^) of Rs. 17,647-1-23, being 
*3»735-o-i7 more than the Company’s present annual 
revenue from these grounds which amounts to 
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Rs. 3,912-1-06 Further, “ to preclude all possibilitj 
of ignorance on the part of the cultivators of the grounds 
to be assessed in regard to the rise of rent to take place 
next season I beg earnestly to recommend that a 
Government notification to the above effect may be 
issued as early as the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council may deem expedient.” 

Government acknowledged Mr. Munroe’s propositions 
and on the ist November 1813 published the following 
notification: “The Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council adverting to the very low rents which have 
hitherto been paid to the Honourable Company by their 
tenants-at-will of the new and old salt batty grounds, 
the last augmentation having been from 6 to 9 reas the 
square burga only, has resolved to increase the same in 
a nearer proportion to the value of the grounds. It is 
hereby therefore notified that one-third of the produce 
of the above lands will henceforth be annually ci llected 
by Government, commencing with the crop of 1814, and 
such tenants as refuse to comply with the above resolu- 
tion of Government will be turned out of possession.” 
But the holders of these grounds strongly resisted, and 
in a memorial not only stated their objections at length, 
but denied the right of Government to make the increase, 
and revived the old question of the Company’s right 
to anything more than the then existing rent. 

The case was submitted for Mr. Advocate-General 
Mocklin’s opinion, and specifically on these points : — 
tsf — Whether the Government possessed the right of 
increasing the rent of the salt batty ground, etc.” 

“ 2nd — Whether, in the event of the proprietors 
refusing to pay the increased rent the Government could 
resume possession of this description of property.” 

The answer of Mr. Mocklin to both these questions 
was in the negative. He stated that from an examination 
of the evidence on both sides, it appeared to him perfectly 
clear that native land-holders of Bombay of everv 
denomination were originally invited to settle in the 
island under the idea that the land allotted to them was 
given in perpetuity. That this Was at least an implicit 
if ot an express contract appeared to him equaHy clear 
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from the various transfers of property that have since 
taken place with the knowledge of Government, amongst 
which were to be found many purchases by Government 
itself, from the very same tenants who were denomi- 
nated tenants-at-will. Mr. Mocklin was clearly of 
opinion that Government had not the right either to 
increase the rent or to resume the lands at their pleasure. 
In consequence of this opinion, the measure for increas- 
ing the rents was suspended, and the matter referred to 
the Honourable Court of Directors in 1815 ; and in doing 
so, the Government in their letter adverted to the 
conflicting opinions given by the two Advocate-Generals 
(Thriepland and Mocklin), and observed that though the 
judgment of the Court of the Recorder was in consonance 
with the sentiments of Mr. Thriepland, still Sir James 
Makintosh had qualified his decision by observations 
tending to support the view of the subject taken by Mr. 
Mocklin, and concluded their letter in the following 
manner : — “ The Honourable Court will appear to have 
contemplated the object of increasing the rents on these 
lands at a convenient season from the earliest period, 
and we have only to regret that the former Governments 
of this Presidency should have allowed individuals to 
occupy grounds in the loose way they have done, and 
thus precluded any subsequent Government from carry- 
ing these intentions into effect ; at the same time that we 
are far from arraigning the policy which dictated that 
forbearance, the intention of which would seem by 
Mr. Warden’s report to have had in view the increase of 
population of the island, which probably could not have 
been effected had the lands been leased on less favourable 
terms.”' 

The Honourable Court replied as follows to the above 
despatch : — “ We have not thought it necessary to 
determine how far we can coincide with the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Mocklin, as, whatever may be the right 
of the Company to resume from the present possessors 

^From this it would appear that the measure wm one of policy; 
and on reference to Mr. Warden's report invitations apTCar to 
have been held out in former day.H to persons to come and settle 
in Bombay on these waste and uncultivated lands with a view to 
an increase of the population of the island. 
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the salt batty grounds, we think that, under all the 
circumstances attending the tenure of them, the possessors 
have a fair pretention to consider themselves as owners 
of the inheritance, subject to the rents they now pay, and 
also subject to the burthen of keeping vellards erected for 
their defence against the sea in thorough repairs. We 
cannot but presume that the present possessors will 
gladly accept a recognition of their titles upon this 
condition, and we authorise you to set their minds at 
rest by making grants accordingly in perpetuity. In 
doing this you will be careful to receive the present 
rents, and annex a condition for the grantees’ assuming 
the repairs of the vellards, and we direct you explicitly to 
guard against the possibility of their mis-conception that 
their lands are to be exempted from any taxes or assess- 
ments now payable for public purposes, general or local, 
or which it may be deemed proper hereafter to impose 
upon landed property or occupation. We mean to re- 
cognize retrospectively a title in perpetuity in the persons 
who were in possession in the year 1744. Any question 
of derivative title under them must be left to the decision 
of the proper legal tribunals. We must note here that 
our attention has been confined exclusively to the batty 
ground referred to in the 71st para, of your letter.” 

Difficulties appear to have occurred in carrying into 
effect these directions of the Court, the nature of 
which may be gathered from the following letter of 
Government of the 19th April 1820 to the Court : — “ We 
have the honour to report the impracticability of 
giving effect to your Honourable Court’s commands in 
regard to the grant in perpetuity directed to be made 
to the several holders of salt batty ground until a 
survey of the whole of that description of property shall 
have been completed. In the meantime we beg to call 
your Honourable Court’s attention to the observations 
of the Collector on that part of your orders, which more 
immediately relate to the Breach Candy Vellard. The 
work in question was built not exclusively for the 
security of the salt batty grounds though that descrip- 
tion of land arose out of its construction, but for the 
general improvement of the island. The whole revenue 
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from the new and old .salt batty grounds amounts to 
about Rs. 4000 being assessed at different rates, from 
6, 7 and 9 to 14 reas per burga of 64 square yards. The 
expense of keeping the Vellard in repair may be taken at 
about Rs. 1500 per annum, and if that expense be 
thrown upon the proprietors it will lead to an advance 
annually of 5 per cent, upon the present rent which we do 
not imagine that your Honourable Court intended to 
impose on this particular description of property for the 
preservation of the work equally beneficial to the other 
inhabitants of the island, and particularly to the Fazin- 
dars and proprietors of ground situated on the low part 
of the island. The liberal intention of your Honourable 
Court of issuing grants in perpetuity in favour of these 
lands might be less exceptionally carried into effect by 
fixing the rents for the future at the highest of the existing 
rates, namely. 14 reas ihe burga, and by inserting a 
change stipulating that in the event of any portion being 
hereafter required either for Military cantonments or any 
other public purpose, compensation shall be made to the 
owners for the value of the improvement in building, 
trees, wells, and tanks, to be ascertained by a jury and 
not of the soil itself. We would however prefer that 
this arrangement should be postponed until the survey 
of the island shall have been completed.” 

A survey was made of this description of property by 
Mr. Tate in 1827, but it was a general one only, and was 
not effectual for the purpose mentioned in the Court’s 
letter ; and from that date up to the year 1836 no 
measures were adopted towards establishing the posses- 
sion of these estates on the footing of the Court’s sugges- 
tion of making grants in perpetuity or of the modification 
of that suggested by the Government of Bombay. But 
in 1836 when Grant Road was projected, the lands on 
which it was constructed being “ Foras ”, the ques- 
tion of the Government’s right of resuming them 
was revived, and the “ Rent Committee” was asked to 
report “ Whether the Currumbees or cultivators of 
what was called salt batty ground which skirts the 
whole of the low level known by the name of the 
“ Flats”, really possessed the right which they appeared 
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to have so frequently exercised of late, of disposing- 
of it as building ground without the sanction of the 
Government.” On this question the Committee in their 
report of the aoth April 1837 expressed their opinion as 
follows: — “That such a right as also the right of owner- 
ship still appertains to the Honourable Company with 
respect to all the Foras Grounds in the Island of Bombay 
rests on still stronger evidence nor do we entertain any 
doubt as to the expediency of exercising it. It is not we 
think to be supposed that in imposing such a low rate 
as 9 reas the square burga on this ground as compared 
with other which had been adverted to on account of its 
inferiority at the time, the Company could have intended 
for ever to divest itself of the power of raising it at some 
future period or when by the mere operation of time 
without any extraordinary expenditure on the part of 
cultivators, it became of equal value or was employed 
for other than the purposes for which it was originally 
granted. As the claims that were put forward in those 
days (1805-06) would appear to have been disallow’ed 
both by the Governor and the Recorder’s Court, after 
a great deal of inquiry and discussion, under these 
circumstances and with reference to the facts we have 
adduced as so peculiarly distinguishing this from all 
Company’s ground. Government seem to us to possess 
an undoubted and indefeasible right to dispose of the 
whole of it, as to them seems best.” 

The Committee proposed that the whole of the Foras 
ground under cultivation to the south of the Bellasis 
road should be resumed, but not without compensation, 
which was to be at the rate of 5 years’ foras ; and that 
the holders be further offered gratis building sites, 
the frontage and square contents of which should bear 
some proportion (say i/zoth) to the quantities of such 
ground which they then enjoyed. With respect to the 
occupants of ground to the north and ea.st of Bellasis 
road, the Committee submitted that they should for 
the future be debarred from using or disposing of any 
part thereof for building ground without the sanction of 
Government ; any violation of this rule to subject the 
offending party to the forfeiture of his property. Tl» 
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Committee further submitted that the rate (hen pa3;able 
on what was still used for cultivation should be raised 
so as tvi bear a closer approximation to tlie toka grounds. 

In reply to the report of the Committee regard- 
ing the foras. Government, while concurring with the 
Committee as to the right of Government to resume it 
and to increase the rent on it, expressed the 'ollowing 
sentiments ; — “ In consideration, however, of the great 
length of time lor which the occupants of this Foias 
ground have been allowed to retain undisturbed posses- 
sion, the Governor in Council feels that it would not be 
consistent w ith the principles of a mild Government to 
resume these lands w'ithout such a value for the property 
as with building sites gratis in other parts of the 
island would be considered a just equivalent ” ; and in 
another place they observe that “ the resumption of it 
would be very unpopular, and that the permission to 
build should expressly reserve tlie right of Government 
to resume the ground for roads, streets, or Governm.nt 
buildings, or otlier public purposes, payinn- only ti e 
value of any buildin.s thereon.” This reply is dated 
December 1837 ; ; nd shortly afterwards, in 1838, Grant 
ro.id was commenced, and the ground on which it is 
constructed was t iken without compensati n from the 
occupams thereof, and without a murmur on their part, 
or any d. mand by them for compensation ; the purpose 
for which the ground was taken, iz/s., for a publi,; road 
being of such an admitted public benefit that the 
surrender of it for such puipose was readib acquiesced in. 

Mat ers remain d thus till the year 1841 when the 
luesiion was again revived in consequence i f Govern- 
ment having resumed sonie | lots of ground near the 
Race-course for the purpose of stacking hay, without 
paying ai.y compensation to the occupants thereof, 
Gover -meni conceivi g the ground to be the property of 
the Company and the occupants to have been merely 
their tenants-at-will, liable to t e turned out at any 
moment. These plots were sped lly se'vcted on account 
of their distance fiom the Native I own to i uard against 
the dangers of fire to which all the Native Tovtn was 
exposed, the bay stacks on the old sites (where the Sir 
a-«4 
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J, J. Hospital and the Grant Medical College are no* 
built) having caught fire three years in succession. 
A memorial signed by over 700 persons was sent ito 
Government, in wh’ch the memorialists profe-i-ed to show 
their title to the lands at great length and concluded with 
the following prayer : — > 

(1) “ That no land, occupied whether directly or 

derivatively throui.;h a succession of generations, be 
resumed at the pleasure of Government ; ' i 

(2) '‘ That the lauds already resumed or under process 
of resumption be restored ; 

(3) “ That no Foras lands or salt batty lands under 
foras tenure, be ever subject to any other than the 
ancient rate of taxation.” 

The memorialists contended and cla’med the ground as 
their own fee-si uple inheritance, subject otily to the 
payment of the small nominal quit-rent charged upon it, 
and they appealed particu'arly to comphiin of having been 
ou't d, not for any public benefit or purpose, to which 
the ground was to be converted sttch as a public road or 
other work, but to make room merely for privtite 
individuals (the owners of hay), who were allowed to 
stack their hay on this land rent free. 

The memorial was sent to the Advocate-General 
Mr. LeMes trier for his opinion and report, and he 
expressed the following view : — •'* The payment of rent in 
ordinary cases is the best and most conclusive proof of 
title between landlord and tenant, but in a cas- circum- 
stanced like the present and standing by itself, it affords 
no more than proof of title to the rent and not to the 1 und 
itself. On behalf of the tenants, the claims they have to 
urge in support of their rights are undisturbed adverse 
possession for 20 years, 40 - ears, 60 years and mi re, by 
them-elves or their ancestors, or those through whom they 
claim not merely possession, but an adverse possession, 
in opposition to and in defiance of the Ci'mpanx’s rights. 
The registry’ of their deeds and instruments of transfer in 
the v^ollector’s office prov’e, too. not only their opposition 
but knowledge by the Company or their agent' of such’ 
opposition and usurpation of their rights, and the 
acquiescence of the Company — -long and unresisted acqui- 
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e'-cence (at least not resisted with effect) in such usurpa- 
tion, ami thus by allovvinj^ ihe i ccuj-anis to deal with the 
lands as their own — to sell and d spo e of them as iheir 
own property, and purchasers under this belief buying' 
them for value, and enjoying them as their purchased 
free-holds, the Company by such conduct are now, by the 
. common principles of equity, conclnded and stopped 
ag.iiint them from asserting their ovvn rijjhts. I tl eie- 
fore think, that, if litigated, the memorialists, uould he 
able successfully to establish their title to these lands, 
subject only to the rent payable in respect of them and 
. which. Government in my opinion have not now at the 
, present day the power to increase as original landlords 
of the soil. Any increase, if necessary or expedient, must 
be by way of a tax which can only be done by a law for 
the purpose.” 

On this report Government on the qth of April 1844 
passed the following oidet : — “This report which gi\es 
a clear history of the oiiptin of Ihe Fcra» tenure 
.establishes beyond doi.bt the pioprietoiy right of Go\ern- 
ment to all lands of this description, but considering 
the circums ances which are noticed by the Ailvocate- 
General of the occupants In. \ irg been led to look upon 
these lands as their inheritance, Ihe Gcvtrnor in Council 
is unwilling to autb.orize any gcneial mtasiiie of 
resumption, and is therefore inclined to Ihe opinion that 
after reserving such spots as are likely to be required lor 
works of public utility either immedia ely or at any 
.future perio ', so that Government may be .•■ecuied 
against the risk of having to pay for them, the proprie- 
tory rights for which the present cccupanis contend may 
■ be cimceded in respect to the re.st of the land.*, on some 
tenure reci'gnised bv knglish Law and not liable hereafter 
to be di-sturbed'; the present lale of assessment being 
cither redeemed or left on the land w ith anaS'U'ance front 
Government that it shall never be raised. In making such 
arrangements as are here con'emplated it will be reces^ary 
■to be very careful to guard against giving them the 
character of a contpromi-e, since such a course may pro- 
bably be coHsiruedto imply a doubt as to the validity 
of the rights asserted by GovernmeBt.” 
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For the purpose of carrying out this plan it was pro- 
posed — (i) That a carelii! survey should he made ol the 
actual s'ate of all the lanos in qufstion ; (2) 'I hat a 
prospective plan of roads, streets, drains, tauKs and other 
j ublic woiks suited to the wants of the population which 
might ultimately be located on these lands should then 
be laid down ; and (3) That a Code of Rules shi iild he 
drawn up for regul.-ting the erection of buildings in 
the district in question with a view to insure uni ormity 
of construction and to provide for all points affecting 
the public health, convenience and saf ty. Thi' plan ''f 
was sul’niitted to the Court of Directors, who in 
their despatch No. 28 of 10th November 1844 stated ’ 

that they approved genera ly of the plan submitted but 
desired that in giving the assurance that the existing J 
rate of assessment should never be raised, it might he 
clearly understood to api'l> to the asses.sment specially 
leviable on lands paying Foras and not be construed 3 
to exempt them fro >■ any tax or assessment then or \| 
thereatier leviable on landed property or occupation 'I 
generally. A plan of this description .showing the 
proposed roads, etc., was prepared by the Chief ‘V 
Lngineer in consu tation with the Collector ard the | 
Idutiicipal authorities. The scheme as approved by 
the Court was communic.ited to the landholders, who . ' 
were unable iimong theiTi>e!ves to make the requisite ^ 
arrangements for carryi g it out. After holding a fevY ,/ 
meetings the majority ot them agreed tit the following -• 
arrangements: — li) 1 hat the ground lequired lor to ds, 4 
etc., 'hould be deliveieu up to Covernmeiit, the hoKiers 
tliereot being compensated at the rates det rmineJ by a ' j 
commiitee of the prill ipal landholders, (ii) 1 hat a furd 
should be raised by means of a contribution Irom all | 
1' oras landholders, proporlioneil to the quantity of the . * 
land. 1 hese prap.-stls were strenuously oppo.sed by a .f 
small minority and it was iher upon thought expedient, ;| 
at the sugge-.iion ct a few principal Forasdars or i 
landholders, tvi apply to the Government of India to ^4? 
pass an Act impowerui; Government to take posses-ioa 
of the ground required for the conteu plated loads, etc. » 
(the remainder of the Foras land being convened into J, 
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Freehold), and to appoint a commission to raise a fund 
b> rateable con ributions and to determine the amount 
of compensation to be paid from such fund to the pa ties 
whose jfrouuds mig;ht be taken for the above purpo-es. 
On the 6th of June 1851 Foras Act VI confirming the 
ho'ders in their possessions subject to the rents then 
payable, was passed by die Legislative Council of India. 
Two plans accompanied this Act. 'I he lands comprised 
in plan No. 2 were vested in Government from istjuy 
1851 free from all rights for the purpose of constructing 
roads, etc. Ihe rights of the Company in alllands in 
plan No. 1 excepting those on plan No. 2 were from ist 
July 1851 extinguished in favour of the persons who 
held the same respectively as the immediate rent-payers 
to the Company, subject to the rates then severally 
payable in respect ot tiu-se lands. On the 25th July 1851 
a Committee was appointed to carry v'ut the provisions 
of the Foras Act, which fixed different rates to be paid as 
compensation according to locahty. The rates so adjust- 
ed were ; 

For lam's from Khetwadi to Central Circle ... Rs 10 per burga. 

For ands fro n Central Circle to taideo ... hs 7 ., ,, 

For lands f oiti Corner near Gowalia Tank to 
the C rcle... ... ... ... ... ... Rs. i6| ,, ,, 

For lands from Cir< le to New Town.. ... Ri-. 12 ,, ,1 

For lands from Bellasis road to Phipp’s Oart 

from Ks. z to Rs. 6 ,, ,■ 

For lands from Phlpp's Oart to Sion northwards 

fro.ii Rs. I to Rs. 3 ,, „ 

The total receipts from the various land-holders on 
account of the assessment on their Foras lands from 
i?th April 1852 to 5th September 185 1 amounted to 
R • 67,517. The total amount of compensation award- 
ed by the Commis-ioners for the lands comprised 
in plan .^o. 2, taken for public improvements, was 
Rs. 51,227. The expenses of th office establishment of 
the Commission and other contingent charges came to 
Rs. 14,619. The assessment was collected from 19^, 
individuals; of the-e 1870 p'id the amount due. In 59 
cases the assessment had to be levied by distress and 
sale. The proceed ng.s of the I- oras Commission were 
brought to it close on the 20th of September 1853. 
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The Fords lahds have thus heen enfrahChised and* 
ptaCticahv gfiiaranieed aijainst revision of assessment. 
Government have in a reOent Resolution authorized the ' 
rod.mption of ihe Koras rents of less than Rs. lO at 
30 year-.’ purchase. Kora' lands are situided at Byculla, * 
Parel, Varli, Upper and Lower Mahim, Padar and' 
Matunga- Their extent is 340S acres ;ind 3266 .square J 
yards (according to Col. I.aughto I’s Survey). 

The lauds in Bomb ly^' which fall under this tenure are ' 
situ ited mainly at Naigaum, Parel and 10 the north-east 
of the Sioii foit. Small portions lie near Dadar and' 
Dha avi. Inam lands pay no assessment to Govern*’ 
meat nor jnji or cesS of any kind. The area is rough-;, 
Jy 5 wJ 4 . 94 C' square yarils (S7S . cres). The grants were • 
m ide to the Lowji (Wadia) lamily in 1783, 1821 and 1885 
on account of the excellent services they rendered as ship- 
builders to the Company. ■ The Inam lands at Sion com- - 
prised in the grant of 1821 were exchanged with certain' 
lands, in the Thana District in 1855. ' 

In 1783 Sir Edward Hughes, K. B., Commander-in- ■ 
Chief of His .Majesty’s' Ships in India, brought to 
the notice of Government the very important services 
rendered by the Parsi Itiasier-builder, Manocl.ji, and 
Bomonji Lowji and their two sons l-'raniji ard Jamshedji 
Lowji, in refitting His Majesty’s squadroij, and recom- 
mended, a -grant to the family of Lorrjis, so long as they 
should continue in the service Of the Company as M ster- 
buitder.s', of a poilion of the Company’s batly grounds 
KTOdtiChig a net income of .'orty of batty annually. 

' The Board accepted 'ibe recommendation and resolved- 
tb gi‘anf 16 the Lou ji family :i poriioiT Of the Company’s* 
batly ground Which rvould j ield thenl tbrty muiias of batty ' 
^ery y’eiir'and put ManoCkji LoWji Wadia And Bomonji^ 
towji Wadia m possessioiV thereof on I’.th'June 1783- ' 
The deed of gift which is dlrted 2 gth D'eCember 1783 vvas 
drkwn 'ih the followiiig (errtis : — *' ThiS' is to certify* 
that' Vice-Admiral ' Sir' Edward Hughes, K.B., and- 
Commander’ in-Chief of His Majesty’s bhip^'alnd Vessels' 
ilj''thc East 'indies-; liaiii^^ by letter iirid^r date the* 
lOth'' bf MkHili' pdiided onl "the ^rebt services* 

• rendered 16 ' 'lki*geaitd th6'I7diied'Ekst Iddia^ 
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Gflimpany by Manockji Lowji and Bomonji Lowjk (he 
Master-builders at this Presidency' and having also 
strongly recommended to uk to confer on them a certain 
portion of ground on t is Island which will yield annually 
forty moaras of Tocca batty. This is to certify 
tliat the said Manockji l.owji and Boinonji L wji have 
accordingly been put in possession of certain batty 
grounds in the district ot Parel with their Koras and 
Jjerteneas of the said grounds which will yield the above 
quantity of Tocca batty and that they are to be kept in 
possession of the stiine. without molestation ' until the 
plea-sure of the Hottournble the Court of Directors, is 
known. Given under our hands in Bombay Castle this 
2gth day of December .in the year of oiir Lord i7''3.” 

This grant was ratified and confirmed by the Court of 
Directors on the aiith April 1795. 

The second grant was made in the year 1P21. On Sfr=>tfigrnnt. 
the' 1 2th Sepi ember of 'that year the Collector of 
Bbrnbay received the following letter from the Secretary 
to Government ; — ■' The HonvUirable the Governor in 
Coonci'i having been pleased 10 comply with an applica- 
tion from the late JahisheUji Bomonji for cultivated lands 
yibldiiig an aiii ual rent of 6,o0o Rupees instructs me 
to Cill up 'O you to repvirt how far the grant can be 
made in Bombay. It is intended that the grant should be 
made by transferring to the heirs of Jamsheilji' the revenue 
payable to the Government, under a formal engagement 
that the present assessment should not be increased 
iAn'd securing to the Curitmbees the right of cultiva- 
tio'ii and all such other privileges a-> they may be entitled 
to' by the constilu ion of the Island and under stipulation 
Wat in the event of the usual assessment being increased 
orany other modification in rodilced in the existing reve- 
nue system of the Island by the authority of the Goveni- 
inent, the same shall have operation within the villages 
to be granted.” 


1* -J.tms' Boniyn^ Wadia <»as a m.isier bu Ider in the D>ck- 
yaiUand the g ant was made to testny t • the Company*- appro- 
Mtion of his emineU' Imd faithfid Sei'Siees in that eajpaeity. He 
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The Collector replied as follows: — '■ The HonouraUo 
Company’s Salt Batty Grounds produce a revenue yearly 
of Rs. 4,026-0-33. The sweet batty grounds yield annually 
Rs 9,674 but out of them there are three, via., Mothinga 
(called Matunea), Sion and Dharavi whose amount 
is yearly Rs. 3.448; that sum deducted bears for the six 
villages an annual rent of Rs. 6,226. The three villages 
are proposed by me to be taken out of the statement in 
case the Government or the Artillery at any future period 
should require more ground at Matunga or at Sion and 
Dharavi.” To this the Collector receiv'ed the following 
repiv from the Secretary to Governmenton 20th October:-— 
“ I am directed by the Honour.ible the Governor in 
Council ttt acknowl utie receipt of j’our letter dated lOth 
ultimo, and to inform you that lands yielding an annual 
rent of Rs. 4,000 will be granted to the family of the 
late Jamshedji Bomonji ot the Island of balsette. 
Nowroji haying requested that the remainder of the 
grant, vie., Rs. 2,000 per annum m ty be assigned in 
paddy lands on the Island of Bombay, the Honourable 
the Governor in Council has been pleased to ci'mply 
with the request subject to the confirmation of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors under the conditions 
specified in my letter of the 12th of the last mi>nth. 
You will be pleased to adopt the necessary measures for 
putting the family in possession of the land accordingly in 
such manner as may be agreeable to them.” 

In January 1822, Government authorized the Collector 
to put Nowroji jamshedji in possession of the batty 
grounds situated in the villages of Parel, Naigao, Sion 
and in the Casabay {kasbn) of Mahim. On the 2nd 
February 1822, Noaroji Jamshedji signed a declaration to 
the effect that he would adhere to the engagements 
particularized in the orders of Government dated 12th Sep- 
tember 1S21. In October 1827 Nowroji Jamshedji applied 
to Government for a f.<rma] deed of gift or sanad. A deed 
was drawn up in the name of Nowroji Jamshedji, Mun- 
cheijijamshedji and Dos-abboy Jamshedji, .sole heirs and 
representatives of Jamshedji Bomonji, enabling them ‘to 
collect and receive such revenues from time to time and 
at all times thereafter as and when the same should 
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cmoe due and payable and to enjoy the same as and for 
their own s.'le and absolute property. 


The several pieces and parcels of gfr'cio’d fjiven were : — 
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In 1851 Goveinmeiit received the followiiij' memorial 
from Nowroji Jamshedji Wadia : — Your Memorialist 
befjs to represent that he receives the revenue of the two 
villages in Salsette (lllaparla and Jhoo) which now 
yitdds the annual sum of Rs. 4711 out of which Rs. 711 
your Memorialist refunds toGovernmt-nt being the surplus 
amount of the revenue of the said two villages, and 
which villages a e allowed in Inam to your Memorialist 
with the net stipulated amount of Rs. 4,000 per annum. 
That your Memorialist further begs to state that he also 
receives the produce of an Inam land at Sion' in Bombay 
which yields Rs. 605 annually and which being intermix- 
ed with Governm nt land makes it difficult for col ecting 
the revenue. He therefore prays that he may be allowed 
to exchange the produce of the land at Sion vrith the 
above villages in Salsette, vie., that he may be allowed to 
retain the sum of Rs, 71 1, the surplus revenue of the two 
villages of lllaparla and Jhi'o. in r- turn for which the 
Government may be pleased to retain the revenue of the 
land at Sion, the deficiency of Rs. 106 in the revenue of 
the Sion land your Memorialist will thankfully pay at 
whatever valuation Government may think it lair to 
receive from your Memoriali-t.” 

^ This was made overto the Inamdar in iSar. the commuted 
Assessment waS Ks. 604) paid by iiocidtivatoca. ' 
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Go}, lector rep n;re^,ioa the- rnern (Trial on March 
1855 • — “ II Government were to trtI<e,h-Tck this iSjon)Iand 
thetei WO.11IJ of course be a small a'ddilion tp the work to 

J e pe^forrned by the establishment of this office, involving 
, weifer |no increase of exp^nsd except perhaps the pay ■ 
f an jextrjH peoh foif three montjis in the year - say Rs. 18- 
perailnum. During thii last 20' years remissions of toka 
ajssessments have been allowed in consequence of partial' 
f|ijltire;of Crops ;is under': - * In'i8_^5-36 to the extent of! 
ajbout one-ihird. in *837 one<-t ird, in 1838 two-third', , in ! 

one-half, in 1845 i>ne-half and in 1852 one-half.’”' 
He funher stated “ Had the lands in Sion of which' 
Nowroji Jamshedji receives the toka been held by Govern- ' 
njiqnt the sums which Govenirhe tt , would bare had to 
relinquish in remiss. on to the cultivators in those years 
v^ould have aggregated Rs. 1511- ,-o or on an average of 
2p y^ars Ils. 7 ,i-8-o per annum. If therefore the Right 
IjOHOurable the Governor in Council sliould be, disposed 
tp comply with .Nowroji Jamshedji s application as an act 
o,f grace, I amaif qpinion that there shJuld be deducted 
frpm the am aunt qf tok.«,4Sse'Sment .,>n ace 'unt ofcharges 
of collection i\s. 18 apd for, probable remission Rs, 75-8-0 
.ajid the land , lak-n »>ver as equivalent only to Rs. 511 
per annum iRs. 634-8-0— Rs. 93-8-01. The net proceeds 
are not likely to be much above or below this sum on an 
a,verage of years.” , 

Government then pa.ssed orders (.May, 1855) stating 
that t.iey were prep ireJ to make the exchange suggested 
by .Mr. Nowroji Jamshedji lakmg th^ exchangeable value 
ot his land at Sion. to be K.s, 51 1 per annum on condition 
th^f the ditference between this sqm ai.d the Khoti 
rental paid by h in should be made good to the Collector 
pf ,lhana. 1 he>e terms having beeji accepted by 
Mr^ Nouroji, a deed , of exchange was drawn up and 
execuied by the parties The Sion, lands ihbs reverted to 
Gpverninent. They have since been held by the tenants 
pn the. Toka tenure., , . 

. ,T"e th rd grant was made in 1885 to Khan Bahadur 
Jamshedji Dhunjibhoy Wadia in "consideraiipn of the 
services rendered by him during his long 
ofi&cial career «xteivling„aver ! a peripej, of .^tqfe than 
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fotfy years in His Maje-ly’s Dockyard. Mr. VVadia' 
h'ad laken an active patt in the arraiijjements for fitting' 
out the expedi ions for Persia, Abyssiii'a, Malta,; 
Afghanistan and ligypt, and had we 1 mainiaiiif d the an*; 
cfestial reputation ol h s family. 'His request \vh ch wjist 
foi* plots of lands then valued at Rs. 55,1' o \\ as Ci'iisidcr- 1 
ed out of all proportion to the services rendvreo ; and. 
the Local Goveroment was only prepared to move the 1 
Gvivernment of India to sancti.-n the grant of land valued/ 
at Rs. to , '030 to t’,000. Mr. Wadia was asked to select, i 
in consultation with the Collector of Bomba)', such > 
pieces of Government waste land as were available. Three ■ 
plots of land, two atDharavi and one at Sion, containing 1 
an aggregate area of 307 acres or 1,483, 880 square yards, 
vtlere selected. The sanction of the Government of India 
Was applied for and obtained on the i7lh June 1885. The. 
grant was ni.ide rent-free in perpetuity subject to the. 
payment of all taxes, e'c., chaigeable iind the condition 
that he should not interfere in any wi y with the supply 
of Water to the saltpans in the neighbourhood of the 
Sion land and should not interrupt the free passage 
of the storm-water through one of his plots at Dharavi. , 
The deed was executed on the iglh December 1885. 

The relations between the InamJar and h s tenants 
w’ere once made the subject of a High Court suit. Iii 
1875 Government of Bombay introduced a new mode' 
of 'assessment on the ‘ Toka ’ lands. The Inamdars> 
were at'the same time advised to assess the lands grairid 
to their predecessors by the Indenture of 29th May 1848 
on 'a revised scale on the strength of the alleged power 
reserved to them by that deed A test case — Po. 439 ofi 
1889 — was brought n the High Court by Cursetji Nowroji 
Wadia against Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. to establish, 
this right. The case was heard by .Mr. Justice Parsons 
and the Inamd rs’ right to charge the assessment on 
re vi.sed ■ scale was declared and coi. firmed on the ijih ofi 
February. 1890. The defendants hiiving appealed against 
this- judgment, the Appellate Court directed that the. 
Secretary of. State for India should be made a pai ty to. 
the suii'ahd oidered a resic.al. The plaintiff’s a licito.s' 
tiK^feupoh. addressed the (iolkdtor te obtain a declaration. 
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that the grantees were entitled to increase the rent. 
The Advocate Geneial advised the Collector to grant no 
such order until it was deeded in tl'e suit that the 
Ina ndars were so entitled He thought that the terms 
of I he document were so obscure that it was possible on 
one cons'ruciion to argue that undrr the terms any 
enhancement should go 10 Government and not to 'he 
overholder. The Collecior agreeing with the Advocate 
General suggested that Government should accept the 
position of parlies to the suit and instruct their law 
officers to press the Government claim to the increase 
recoverable und.r the revised settlement rates. Govern- 
ment concurred in the view taken by the Collector and 
passed a resoluiion on the 21st April 1891 to that effect. 
But before the Secretary of State was made a party to 
the l.gal proceedings in the High Court the suit between 
the Wadias and the Sasso ms was compromised by 
mutual agreement and the points at issue remained judi- 
cially undecided. 

On the 26th June 189; the CYecutors of Mr. Cursetji 
N 'wroji Wadia made a p Tition to Government reques'ing 
consideraiion of the following pi>ints : — (i) That the terms 
of the grant were quite explicit and gave the grantees 
authority to charge assessment from time to time 1 n the 
same scale as m ght be lixed by Government for similar 
lands, (2 that some lime after the grant was made 
Government having reduced the rate of assessment on 
their Toka lands the In imdars were obliged to do the 
same as regards their own lands, (3) thit the tenants of 
the land were all entered not in the Collecto"’s books but 
in their own, (4, that in the villages in the Thana District 
of which grants were made in a similar way they rai-ed 
the assessment and were receiving it from the tenants 
without any objection, (^) that Government in reassess- 
ing their own lands excluded the land covered by the 
Indenture, and (6) that it was clear from the grant that, 
it was never the intenri m of Government to create a 
favoured ciass of ryots enjoying their lands on the pay- 
ment of a 6xed rent far below that pa d by other ryots. 
To this petiiion Government sent the following 
reply t — '* Gov.rnment without foregoing any claim thci 
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.public exchequer may have to the amount by which the 
as.se'sment may be enhanced have no present intention 
of recovering th it amount on their own aceount or of 
interfering with the recoveiy of it by the petitioners.” 

A further refc ence was made by the Collector to Gov- 
ernment on the point of the Government claim over the 
Inam lands under acquisition for the Ci'V Imprv vement 
Trust. Governm,*nt, in April 1009, directed tha no claim 
on the part of Government should be made in respect of 
land held a- Inam by the Lowji family under the giants 
of 1783 and 1828.' 

Farming of leases was common in e.arly years, but re- Leasehold, 
gu^ar leases began to be executed in 1758. Leasehold 
land is held unJ..-r various conditiims and for terms 
varying from 21 to 999 v'ears. Leases may be divided into 
(i) Old Leases and (.) New Lea-es : the former being 
th. se granted prior to the 'ear 1894 ; the latter, subse- 
quent to that y.-ar. Old leases may be conveniently 
cl ssihed under (a, Byculla (Mazagon) Leases, (i>) Colaba 
Leases, (c( Kamaihipura Leases, (d) Leases on the verge 
of the Fsplanade, (.') Esplanade Leases, (f) Bomh.y 
Le ises and {/j) Port I rust Leases. 

The .Mazagon or Byculla Leases were granted between Afatagm 
the years 1758 and 17 ,6. They were all for a teim of 
99 tears ; seme were renewable ; 01 h- rs were not renewa- 
ble. In additi.'ii to the yea'ly rents reserved under the 
leases the lessees were obliged to pay a certain fine 
every 21 years. These leases contained a special 
stipulation for the treatment of such improvements as 
might be in ex sience at the close of the lease. The 
les.sor agreed to make good to ihe lessee half the real 
value of the buildings, tree- and imprvivemenis of what- 
ever kind. 'I he renewable lea e- could be renewed on 
payment of certain fine or premium. When the non-re- 
newable lea-es fell in at the end of the term of 99 years, 
s.ime . f the boldin s were resumed and taken po-session 
of by Government, whi.e others were allowed to leniain 
with the lessees on payment by them of half the value of 

* The var.tiog of th • Imiin graat 1^5 being clear, no 01 dei» 

on tais |i<riot were applietl for. 
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improvementc. Fresh go years’ leases renewable at rq- 
A’i'ed r. Ills have been firaiited 

The Colaha leases were introduced in 1824. In Aufrust 
1822 Government appointed a Committee consisiing- of 
the Collector of Bombay, the Revenue Surveyor and the 
Companx 's ''olicitor to consider I he nature of the leases 
which sh.’uld be granted in respect of the lamts in Colaha. 
The Committee in their report of November 1822 
aft r defining the limits of the Military Cantonment 
recommended that the lands outside these limits should be 
exempted from the Mili'ary Re, illations of 1793 and that 
the occupants thereof be granted 21 years' leases, renew- 
able upon payment ef a fine of l\s. ico at a iinifoim 
ground-reni of 3 reas per squaie yard per annum. The 
Committee's recommendations were approved by Govern- 
ment. 

In 18 ,6 the Court of Direc'ors expressed an opinion 
that it was expedient that Government should retain 
the ground on the island of Co'aba in its own 
possession. The Gov. rnment of Bombay s bmilted 
that there would be many applicatii'ns from private indivi- 
duals for vacant spaces and they should be authorized lo 
grant la’ ds on the terms on which lands within the 
Engineer's limits were gi anted, vis., on payment of the 
fstabli-hed ground rein of 6 pies per .>-quare yard wiih 
the right of resumption on the part of Government at any 
time if required, without any c. mpensation. This 
authority was given by the Court of Directors in May 
183“*. We thus find in Cclaba 2 kinds of lea-es, renew- 
able every 21 years — the one perm nent. pax ing 3 reas 
per square yarri ; the other re.sumab'e when required, 
paying 6 pies per square yard. 

I he Kamathipura leases appear to have had their 
origin in a Government letter to the Collector, dated 
24th July 1844, prohibiting the issue of sanads," 
and expressing the opinion of t e Governor in 
Cxxuncil that no Government ground should ihence- 
forxxard be gix’en except under leases for a certain, period 
of yeirs. The form of the lease was settled in con-ul- 

— ' ^ 1 1 — I — r-, 

* See accouat of Sanadi lands. s ■ i r ^ 
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tation with' the Stdvocate -General arid arprcjved’ ■'th 
August iSiri. These leases were 21 years’ leh'es, renew- 
able at revised tents. The 'lands were put up to public 
auction and leased to the h’ghest bidders, the rents - at 
the outset being reset ved at 6 pirs p r square yard. ■■ < 
Leases on the verge of the Esplanade were granted in 
1855 under the foll.twing circumst .nces. The Court 'of 
Directors had authorized the loc 1 Government to dispose 
of the irregular plots of ground on the northern V^ rge 
of the Esplanade in the manner best calculated to pro"- 
moie the interest of the public. These irregular plots 
were consequently made over to certain parties in 1S35 
on condition that “ nothing more durable than tempo- 
rary wooden sheds should be erected thereon, and that 
the g ound should be re'umable at pleasure without 
compensation." The-e terms were not however specitied 
in the sanads under which the grams were made. In 
1851 it w IS discovered that on some of these plots 
permanent structures had unaulhorizedly been erec ed. 
Governii'ent theref.'re ordeied the resumption of these 
plots. On 26th September 1853 the Collector reported 
to Government that the occupants had surrendered the 
lands to him bv a wnting which was considered to give 
Government the legal possession thereof. In the stime 
report however the Collector recommended that the spots 
in question might be let on terms which would ai mit of 
their being occupied by permanent buildings. A form 
of lease was finallv devised and approved of by Govern- 
rr.ent. The right of occupancy of the plots in quest!. 'n 
was sold by auction to the highest bidders. Some of 
the occupants who had erected permanent strucinres 
were allowed to retain their plots on payment 
of certain price. These leases were for a term ot 21 
years, renewable at revised rents. They provided ihat in 
the event of the lands being required I y Government for 
any public purpose (as to uhich the Government alone 
were the judges) it .should he competent for them to 
resume I he same by six months’ notice in writing, on pay- 
ment however of ihepric2 paid by the lessees for ihc-righl 
of occupiancy in additioiir to the Vahi'e of buildings and im- 
provements which a'Co^mittee of two or ' more persons 
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to be appointed by Government were to decide. They 
a'so bound the lessees to build substantial buildings 
within two years from the dates of the grants, the 
elevation on the south side having been first approved by 
Gi'vernmeiit. 

j^/anade The Esplanade leases are the only proper building leases 
in existence in Bombay. I hey run for g^g years and are 
not renewable. They vvere framed between the years 1863 
and 1855 on the m )J 1 of London lease-. In 1861 Gov- 
ernment appointed a Committee on the subject of the land 
foiiificitons of the i-l.md of Bombay. This Commit- 
tee recommended the demo'ition of the existi.ng ramparts 
and the turning of the ground set Ir.e to useful and 
profitable account. The Committee’s rec mmeiioations 
were approved by the Secietary of State in the fidlow- 
ing orders of June i8>2: — “ After reserving wnat 
will be required as si.es for the new foils and uhat 
must be kept clear round the for s there will remain 
a considerable area available for building and other pur- 
poses Whatever plan be adopted ought to be one 

comprehending ail the several plots of new ground 
about to be acq lirej in different .situ.rtions whether 
by reclamation or by demoliti m of the ramparts, so tar 
at least as it is intended that buiLling sh til extend. No 
buil ling lots ought t > be s Id or otherwise disposed 
ot, until nut only the gen.ral arrangement, hut also the 
style and character of the buildings to be erected shall 
have been carefully cons dered and a comprehensive 
plan shall have been m itured in Ct'iiformity with the con- 
clusions arrived at. In framing such a plan regard 
should be paid not merely to the accommodation and con- 
venience of the public and of individuals, but also in some 
degree to architectural effect. An ' ppiirtunity not likely to 
recur will now be afforded of bu IJing almost a new city 
in th.- island of Bombay, and ii may become n permanent 
subject of national reproach if due advantage be not taken 
of the occ ision. ’ In November of th. same year uovern- 
ment appointed (1) an Lx. cutive Commi tee to consider 
and propose defi .ite plans for the construction of roads, 
for a compleie -y.stem of drainage and waier supply, and 
for the appropriation of the space available for buildiugs 
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and (2) a Consultative Committee who were to offer their 
own remarks on such proposals. The Executive Commit- 
tee was known as the Rampart Removal Committee. 
A list of the public building’s which were urgently needed 
was made and after having selected suitable sites for 
these, the Committee recommended that none of the 
ground be disposed of in fee-simple but in leases of 
99 years. They further recommended that the form of 
the leases should be obtained from England. The form 
of the leases was however settled by the Rampart 
Removal Committee in consultation with the Solicitor to 
Government and approved by Government in July 1864 
and the term was fixed at 999 years. The lessees were 
to erect within three years from the date of agreement 
substantial and workmanlike buildings, the plans and 
elevation of which were to be approved bj’ Government. 
To secure the reversion of the buildings at the end of 
the term of the lease the lessees were to keep the 
buildings in sound repairs and to insure their buildings 
and in case of fire or other accident the buildings were 
to be rebuilt to the satisfaction of Government. 

Bombay leases relate to lands in various parts of the 
stand. They are granted for terms varying from 21 to 
99 years. These were granted on payment of the market 
value of the occupancy right as ascertained by auction 
sales together with a nominal yearly rental. They are 
renewable either on payment of fine or on revision of the 
yearly rental. These are not building leases and contain 
no stipulation either as to building or as to keeping 
buildings in repair. 

Among the Bombay leases will be found a class of 
lease which has recently attracted the particular atten- 
tion of Government, namely leases of lands on the 
Narayan Dabholkar road. These relate to 17 plots of 
land on that road and are all dated the i8th April 1854. 
They originated in the division of a large plot of land 
containing 1,20,000 square yards granted to the late 
Framji Cowasji under an indenture of lease of the aist 
June, 1839. Framji Cowasji died in 1851 and his widow 
Bai Bacbubai ^pli^ to Government for leave to divide 
the land into a number holdings. Sbe was permitted 
a as 
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to do so, and also to add about i8,goo square yards of 
land on the sea side on the same terms as the original 
holding. The original lease of 1839 was therefore 
surrendered and 17 separate leases were executed in its 
stead. These are all 99 year leases renewable on the 
same terms, but reserving to Government a right to 
resume the land whenever required for a public purpose 
on pay.ment to the lessee of the value of buildings and 
improvements, which value has to be determined by a 
committee appointed by Government. The resumption 
of some of these lands for the purpose of providing sites 
for bungalows for Government officials has been for 
some time under the consideration of Government. 

Port Trust leases are leases of lands on the Mody Bay, 
Elphinstone Estate and the Apollo Reclamations. They 
are leases for a term of 30 years, renewable at the close 
of the term for such further period and at such yearly 
rent as may be then agreed between lessor and lessee. 
There is no initial payment. The sole charge is a yearly 
rental rising at the end of the first and again at the end of 
the second term of 10 years. The rates during the diffe- 
rent terms are approximately fixed at a 4 per cent, return 
on the estimated value of the land. If he objects to a 
renewal at the close of the 50 years, the lessee is at liberty 
to remove any improvements within 6 months after the 
expiry of the lease. In the Mody Bay leases the lessors 
on paying full compensation for improvements reserve 
the right of resuming the land on 12 months’ notice. 
The Revenue is collected by the Bombay Collector and 
the whole of it is paid to the Port Trust. 

In 1889 Mr. Charles, then Collector of Land Revenue, 
pointed out to Government the general inadequacy of the 
rents levied on lands in Bombay, and suggested an increase 
wherever possible in the assessment so as to bear some 
proportion to the increased value of the land. To give 
effect to Mr. Charles’ proposals and to settle the policy 
as regards the future assessments or new grants of Gov- 
ernment land Government appointed in March 1891 a 
Committee consisting of the Collector of Bombay, the 
Superintending Engineer and the Solicitor to Government 
to consider and report on (i) the terms for which leases 
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should be granted and (ii) the principle on which the 
ground rent should be determined. This Committee 
made its report in February 1892. After giving a short 
summary of the existing leases the Committee divided 
their proposals under the following heads ; — (1) the 
disposal of occupancy rights ; (2) the fixing of ground 
rent ; (3) the term of the lease ; (4) the renewal of the 
lease ; (5) the treatment of improvements, and (6) 
architectural stipulations. 

With reference to the first point the Committee stated 
that the best mode of disposing of the occupancy right 
when the value of it was not known was by an auction ; 
while tenders were best suited for the disposal of larger 
and valuable areas. They further suggested that the 
amount taken as ground rent should be limited to a rent 
which represents two-thirds of the full value of the land, 
and that the remaining one-third or any additional amount 
which the competition among tenderers or at an auction 
sale may secure should be realized in a lump sum at the 
time of transfer as initial fine or occupancy price. 
As regards the ground rent they suggested that 4 per 
cent, should be fixed as the maximum ground rent. “ It 
has been contended ” they observe “ that 5 per cent, may 
fairly be levied. We incline to think 4 per cent, is as 
much as can at present be safely taken. The Collector’s 
experience is that over considerable tracts in Matoonga, 
Sion and Mahim, land even with houses does not yield 
more than 3 per cent, on its market value. The ri.se to 4 
per cent, though both justifiable and advisable was a 
serious addition to the burden on many lands from which 
with the object of attracting settlers Government had 
hitherto levied almost nominal rents.” 

The Committee disapproved any increase in the rents 
during the term of the lease “ as such an arrangement 
practically reduces the term of the lease to the term of 
revision ” and were in favour of a fixed rent during the 
currency of the lease. The terms of the leases were fixed 
at 99 years in the case of lands (e.^g. in Fort) where on 
general considerations architectural conditions were to be 
enforced. In the more outlying parts where no con- 
ditions in excess of the Municipal Building rules were 
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necessary a 50 years lease was considered sufficient. As 
regards arable land seeing that no capital is invested in 
it and that the land may at any time be required for 
building a 10 years’ occupancy guarantee was considered 
to be a sufficiently long term. The renewal of the lease 
was recommended by the Committee only in the case of 
50 years building leases and these too onl)' once. As 
regards the revised rates to be introduced at the close ot 
the original lease the basis of a maximum of a 4 per cent, 
return on the value of the land at the time of renewal was 
recommended. 

In the treatment of improvements the Committee 
recommended that the stipulations for repair and resigna- 
tion should be insisted on in the case of 99 years leases 
but in the case of lands held on 50 years building leases no 
such stipulations should be made and that at the close of 
the term the lessee should not be prevented from removing 
his improvements. The proposal thatGovernment should 
take over improvements at a valuation was found open to 
the objection that in times of depression Government 
might be saddled with properties inconvenient to pay for 
and still more inconvenient to manage. As regards 
architectural conditions Government leasehold land was 
divided into two classes : — (a) Important sites w'here a 
special style of building is required, ( 6 ) other sites. 
Under class («) came the Esplanade, Marine Lines, and 
Chaupati estates. For lands of this class the archi- 
tectural conditions in force in the Esplanade leases 
subject to certain modifications were recommended to be 
continued. For all other sites the Municipal building 
regulations were considered a sufficient security against 
the erection of insecure or unsightly tenements. 

The recommendations of the Committee were approved 
by Government with the modification that the amount of 
annual rent per square yard should not be less than one- 
third and not more than two-thirds of the estimated 
value as this would give a safe rental and would leave a 
sufficient margin for competition. The Solicitor to Gov- 
ernment was asked to submit in consultation with the 
Collector forms of the different leases for the approval of 
Government which he accordingly did. The two forms 
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prepared by him were approved by Government in 
February 1894, They are the basis of the new leases 
granted subsequent to the year 1894 and are now (:gog) 
in use in the Collector’s office. New grants of lands 
under leases are made in either one or the other of these 
forms. The lessee has to pay all costs of the Govern- 
ment Solicitor for the preparation of the lease including 
stamp and registration fees. 

This tenure has its origin in Bombay .Vet 11 of 1876. 
The Revenue Survey of 1872 discovered numerous en- 
croachments on Government lands more especially on 
lands contiguous to the Inam lands granted to the Wadia 
family. When the Act was passed these encroachments' 
were all assessed by the Collector under Section 8 and 
converted into lands newly assessed. This tenure also 
comprises land granted from time to time to private 
individuals, after the passing of the .Act on payment of 
an annual rental fixed under Section 8. The circum- 
stances of all grants however do not appear to be alike. 
In some cases Government waste lands yielding no revenue 
to Government and situated in such localities as Mahim, 
Dharavi, Sion, Matunga and Naigaon were assessed and 
granted on payment of an annual assessment. In other 
cases the right of occupancy was sold by public auction on 
payment of a yearly rent subject to revision every 50 
years ; while in other cases lands were assessed and con- 
verted from leasehold to newly assessed, in consequence 
of some leases (mostly in Kamatipura) having expired and 
the lessees being unable to bear the charges of the Gov- 
ernment Solicitor for the prepaiation of the new leases, 
the lands being le.ss in worth than the Solicitor’s charges. 

In 1889 proposals were for the first time submitted to 
Government by the Collector for enhancement of assess- 
ment upon these land.s. The .Advocate-General, to whom 

^ In 1839 Mr. Bruce broug^ht to the notice of Government 
some encroachments made by the Inamdars on the adjoining: 
Government lands. The encroachments discov^ed by him were 
to the extent of 173,040 square yard<i. In 1872 Major Laujg:hton 
discovered a still larger ditference. The area discovered by him 
and brought under assessment was 241,966 square yards- The 
assessment was made at the uniform rate of one pie per square 
yard except in a very few cases where it was reduced to half that 
rate. 
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the question was referred for opinion, declared that there 
should not be any specific limit to assessment in the case 
of these lands except so far as it had been^created at the 
time of the assessment. Mr. Spence remarked in a letter 
of 5tb December 1889:—“ Reg^ardingf these lands I would 
make the following proposals. I would give the holders 
of all such lands notice that their present assessment will 
be guaranteed only up to and including the year 1900, 
when it will be liable to revision, such revision being 
based on the rent of similar land at the time. I would gua- 
rantee the revised assessment for a period of 30 years, as 
in the mofussil, when a second revision would take place. 
If 30 years is considered too long a period of guarantee 
in a prosperously increasing city, it might be reduced to 
21 but I should not advise any shorter term. In the case 
of any lands that may be newly assessed between this and 
1900 a special condition should be made that the assess- 
ment will only last till the latter vear, when the general 
revision will take place. The same precaution should be 
taken with regard to any lands newly assessed during the 
period of any future guarantee.” 

Mr. Spence’s proposal was approved by Government ; 
but before carrying it out Mr. (afterwards Sir James) 
Monteath who had succeeded him asked Government to 
modify their orders as regard ( i) the term of guarantee and 
(2) the rate of assessment. Mr. Spence had proposed leases 
for 21 years. Mr. Monteath thought the term too little 
and proposed 99 years. Mr. Spence considered that 
Government was entitled to as much as 5 per cent, of the 
value of the land. Mr. Monteath considered 4 per cent, was 
adequate. Government thought that the points raised by 
Mr. Monteath were very important and therefore appointed 
a Committee consisting of the Collector of Bombay, the 
Superintending Engineer, and the Solicitor to Government 
to consider them. The Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that a system of fixing the ground rent at 4 per cent, 
return on the market value of the land should be maintained. 
The term of guarantee was not specially discussed by the 
Committee with reference to these lands. 

The proposals of the Committee were accepted by Gov- 
ernment almost without modification by the middle of 
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1893. From 1893 till i8g8, however, owing to the predom- 
inance given in the Committee’s report to other subjects 
the enhancement on these lands was left unnoticed 
when in the latter year the attention of Mr. Morison, 
the Collector, was drawn to this subject and he at once 
asked permission to give effect to these proposals. 

The original proposal as approved by Government with 
regard to these lands was to give notices to the holders 
that the present assessment on their lands would be 
guaranteed only up to the year 1900, when it would be 
revised and the revised rental guaranteed for 30 years in 
the outlying and 50 years in central localities. But this 
was not possible in 1899 and instead of making the 
revision of rents commence from 1900, the Collector made 
it commence in some cases from ist September and in 
others from ist October 1899. This assessment of lands 
which had been guaranteed at the dates of the grants was 
of course not disturbed. The revised assessment was 
fixed on a 4 per cent, basis. The effect of the revision 
was an increase from Rs. 3,122-6^2 to Rs. 20,659-3-6. The 
area covered by this tenure is 3,06,810 square jards. 

The right of Government in lands of this description are 
too clearly defined to need any elucidation. Although the 
lands were primarilyGovernment lands the right of resump- 
tion has been lost to Government ; but the assessment is 
liable to revision at the end of the period of guarantee. 

The lands held under sufferance are situated in Maza- „ _ 

Sufferance 

gon, and their history is comprised in the history of the 
Mazagon Estate, which is briefly as follows : — 

By a Patent signed at Goa and dated the i8th of January 
1572, the village of Mazagon was given to Lionel deSouza 
and his heirs for ever, Lionel deSouza paying every 
year (quarterly) 195 pardaos and three silver tangas (6^ 
double pice each). The said village was not however to 
be sold, exchanged or alienated without a license from 
the King of Portugal or his Viceroy in India ; nor was 
it to be divided, but was to be managed by one person.' 

By another Patent, dated 3rd June 1637^, it appears that 
the management of this villa ge was made over to Ruy 

' See also footnote i on page 39 of this volume. 

' The Patent bears a note to the following effect “Manacji 
Navroji hill, the oart Charney and Worli are part of thi.s estate.’’ 
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deSouza on the 29th July 1632, and therein it was declared 
that as the said Ruy deSouza had no other son but 
Bernardy deTavora, the King of Portugal confirmed him, 
provided he did not deprive the other heirs of Ruy deSouza 
in their right, nor sold, gave, changed or divided it in any 
manner whatsoever. 

Christovao deSouza deTavora was in possession of the 
Mazagon Estate when the Company took possession of 
the island of Bombay. The property eventually devolved 
on Martino deSilva deMeneza and his wife who being at 
Bassein in 1731 appointed Visso Sinoy, their attorney at 
Bombay, empowering him to sell the Mazagon Estate, 
which he did on the 3rd August 1731, in the following 
portions: — ^ Share to Antonio deSilva, J Share to 
Antonio deLima, and ^ Share to Shankra Sinoy.' 

101736, D’Silva sold his half share to the other two, 
who executed two mortgage bonds to the Company, one 
dated 2nd June 1738 for Rs. 5,500 and the other dated 
1st August 1738 for R.s. 2,800-2-0. But prior to this 
the said proprietors of the Estate had in 1736 executed 
a mortgage bond in favour of Lalchand Bhowanidas 
and Amichand Goculdas. In consequence of the earlier 
mortgage and on their applying to the Mayor’s Court, 
these two mortgagees were empowered by the Court 
to enter into possession of the ' Mazagon Estate. 
Lalchand Bhowanidas, being in debt to Mr. James 
Dalrymple and others, a suit in the Mayor’s Court was 
brought against him by the latter who were put in pos- 
session of the Mazagon Estate and were empowered to 
receive the rents and profits thereof. They accordingly 
let it out to Mr. Richard Nowland and William Lane for 
Rs. 2,290 per annum for a term of 9 years commencing 
from nth February 1749. Lalchand found means to 
settle his differences with Mr.Dalrymple and his partners, 
but the lease to .Messrs. Lane and Nowland continued till 
the expiration of the term, except that Mr. Lane withdrew 
with the permission of the Court in 1751. 

‘ Although the deed of sale mentioned two persons as pur- 
chasers, the division of the estate was threefold as shown above 
and was made by private agreement. 
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In January 1758 when the lease of the Estate was near- 
ly expiring-, Government directed a Committee consisting 
of Messrs. Crommelin, Sedgwicke and Byfeld to make a 
petition to the Mayor’s Court on behalf of the Honour- 
able Company, and make a claim to the Mazagon 
Estate on the ground that besides having a considerable 
mortgage on the Estate they were the Lords proprietors 
in consequence of the island having been made over to 
them by the King of Portugal and that the first proprietor 
had never any right or authority to sell or alienate the 
Estate. A petition, dated 7th February 1758, was accord- 
ingly made to -the Mayor’s Court. The Company 
claimed to be the just and legal proprietors of the 
Mazagon Estate by virtue of the original Patent, copies 
of which were obtained from the Court of the Recorder at 
Goa. They further claimed to be put in possession of the 
Mazagon Estate, and desired that Lalchand Bhowanidas 
— the prior mortgagee — should be called on to give an 
account of the Estate since the date he came into posses- 
sion of it, and to refund. the amount which he had receiv- 
ed from the Estate in excess of what he had a claim to. 

The Mayor’s Court gave the following orders : — “Read 
a petition from the Hon. The President and Governor 
and Council in behalf of their Hon. Employers, the 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies, praying to this Hon. Court to put them in 
possession of Mazagon Estate and they appearing to this 
Hon. Court in their petition to be the prior mort- 
gagees and no other demand appearing on the said 
Estate, the Court have thought proper to permit the said 
Governor and Council Constituents for the Hon. Com- 
pany to take possession thereof and the Registrar is 
ordered to give public notice to all persons who may have 
any demands on the said Estate to lay in their several 
claims by next Court day and likewise write to Mr. Now- 
land to render to this Hon. Court particular accounts of 
all sums he has paid to Lalchand’s widow since renting 
the said Estate and to order her to send her accounts 
current with this said estate since her first taking posses- 
sion thereof, and to summon Antonio D’Lima and Sancra 
Sinoy to appear before the Hon. Court next Court day.” 
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A precept to the Sheriff to put the Honourable Company 
in possession of the estate on February 13th, 1758 was 
issued on loth February 1758. 

The Collector was directed to take charge of it in the 
name of the Hon. Companj- from Mr. Richard Nowland.’ 
He was also asked to be prepared for farming the 
Mazagon Estate b}' auction in small parcels. In May 
1758, the Collector informed Government that it would 
be more for the Hon. Company’s interest to farm the 
whole to one person, and stated that Antonio deCima 
and Pandu Sino}-, who called themselves the proprietors 
of the Estate, refused to deliver into his charge such part 
ot the Estate as was reserved for the support of a Church 
built on the Estate. He recommended a grant of 15 
mudas of halt}' ever)- year to Antonio deLima and 
Pandu Sinoy each to support themselves and their 
families as such a reservation was allowed by the Mayor's 
Court during the previous lease to Messrs. Nowland and 
Lane. On the Collector’s recommendation the Board 
resolved to let out in one lot for 5 years the whole of 
the Mazagon Estate, except that part which they had 

^ The right of Government to the Estate was twice questioned. 
In 1767 the Mayor’s Court asked for a statement of the Honoura- 
ble Company’s mortgage demand on the Estate but was Ptiformed 
that the company held the Estate as Lord Proprietors and that 
they were put in possession of the estate by a precept of the 
Court in lySS- The dispute again arose when Ganpat Pandu 
.sinoy applied to the Mayor’s Court in 1793 for restitution of the 
Estate. Decrees and orders were passed by the Mayor’s Court 
and the Recorder s Court but finally the dispute was settled by 
arbitration. The claimants acquiesced in the nomination of the 
Recorder, Sir William Syer, as the sole arbitrator. Sir William 
Syer. in accepting the offer desired that Messrs. Atkin and 
Halliday should join with him as arbitrators and that counsel on 
both sides should attend before him before the award was deter- 
mined. Sir William's wishes were acceded to. 

Sir William Syer died before the award was made. The sward 
was published by the other two arbitrators on 24th December 
1802, the main clauses being (i) the Company to pay Rs. 50,000 
in treasury notes bearing interest at the rate of 9% and 15,000 in 
cash to the claimants, (2) the Company to pay Rs. 8,000 for 
costs of the suit, (3) the Company to convey to the claimants the 
ground known as the Pomkenney house, (4) each party to pass a 
release to the other. The Company’s Solicitor was instructed to 
prepare the general release and the deed of conveyance, which 
were duly approved and executed. The Company having now 
acquired a complete and indefeasible title to the Mazagon Estate 
Government ordered a survey to be made and appointed Lieut, 
Goodfellow to carry it out. 
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agreed to lease to Mr. Samuel Hough for a term of 
99 years,' and directed the Collector to apply to the 
Mayor’s Court for being put into possession of that part 
of the Estate which was withheld as being reserved for 
the Church, and rent it out with the rest of the Estate. 

On the 1 2th May 1758, the Board repaired to a tent near 
the Bandar to let out the Mazagon Estate, conformable to 
their previous Resolution of May 1758. They agreed to 
allow a grant, as recommended by the Collector, of 15 
mudas of batty to Antonio deLima and Pandu Sinoy 
every year. In their last consultation the Board had 
decided to let out the estate for five years. But at the 
instance of some of the bidders they considered it desirable 
to extend the term to 9 years. The whole of the Mazagon 
Estate (excluding that part which was leased to Mr. 
Samuel Hough,) the Mark House and the Pomkenny 
House“) as well as the Church batty grounds (the Mayor’s 
Court having since put the Collector in possession of 
them), having been put up to auction it was again rented 
by Mr. Richard Nowland for Rs. 2,200 a year. The oart 
of Churney, which formed an appendage of the Mazagon 
Estate, was separately let to Maneckji Limji and two 
others for Rs. 640 a year. 

This procedure of letting out the Mazagon Estate in 
one lot was disapproved by the Court of Directors in 
England who in their despatch of 25th April 1760 observed 
“ The leasing of Mazagon in one lot we judge contrary to 
our interest. Experience should have convinced you of 
this as the farming out our oarts in small lots in 1752 
produced us a duplicate profit. We therefore direct that 
in future you attend to this and branch into small parcels 
whatever will admit of it, for a large purchase will always 
bring on a combination. We also forbid the sale of our 
property by valuation. Let everything belonging to us 
be always sold to the best bidder at public outcry and 
after a proper notification.” 

' Samuel Hough had built a country house and out-house on a 
certain part of the estate, the annual produce of which was valued 
at Rs. 545. A lease for a term of 99 years was granted to him 
on his paying- a fine of Rs. 50 at the expiration of every 21 years. 

' The Mark House and the hill were leased to 63^0^ and the 
Pomkenny House and the garden' belonging to the Mazagon 
Estate were leased for a term of 99 years to Captain C. Pembte. 
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On the expiration of the term of 9 years of Mr. Now- 
land’s lease in 1767 the Mazagfon Estate with the ex- 
ception of certain parts resumed for public purposes and 
some granted on leases for 99 years was divided into 


six lots, and whs separately let for a term of 14 years 

from I 

2th May 1767 as follows ; — 


1st 

Lot— Nowghar including’ Ghorap Deo to 



Fraraji Hirji Mody for 

Rs. 845 

2nd 

,, .Mattarwadi Including Bhoycalem (By- 
culla) except the mango tree gener- 
ally known by the name of the Gov- 
ernor's Mango tree, and the ground 
lettOiMr. Andrew Ramsay and 0 ne 
muiia of batty ground a!!j’.ved to 
the mahatara for his pay to Dada- 
bhoy Maneckji and Dhunji Poonja 



for ••• 

4 'o 

3rd 

,, Koliwadi Surji to Raghushet Gold- 



smith, for 

340 

4th 

,, Bhandarwadi to Maneckji Limji and 



Bhimji Ramshet, for 

S°o 

5 ‘h 

,, Mazagon -Koliwadi to Raghushet 



Goldsmith, for 

640 

6th 

,, Charney to Mungaji V'issaji, for 

„ 715 


These farms expired in the year 1781 and were relet for 
a further term of 14 years on the 4th May 1781 with the 
exception of some portions leased for a long term. The 
farms were let as follows : — 

ist Lot — Nowghar to Mr. A. Nesbit, for ... ... Rs. 1,200 

2nd ,, Mattarwadi to do. do ,, 900 

jrd ,, Koliwadi Surji 10 Rustoraji Maneckji, for ,, 990 

4th ,, Biiandarwadi to do. do ,, 805 

6th „ Charney to Mahiman Hussen Carooji, for ,, 307 

The 5th lot of .Mazagon Koliwadi was leased r for a 

long term to Mr. Watson’s Executors for Rs. 581, 
but in 1793 the farm was resumed for a forfeiture and 
relet to Dorabji Rustomji Patel from ist August 1793 for 
2 years and 9 months for Rs. 981. 

A question having arisen between Government and 
Mr. Nesbit, the farmer of Mattarwadi, concerning the use 
ofByculla plain, which was required for artillery practice, 
Mr. Nesbit relinquished his farm of Mattarwadi in Sep- 
tember of the same year. The causes which led to the 
relinquishment of the other two farms of Koliwadi Surji 
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and Bhandarwadi are not known. The four farms thus 
relinquished were relet for a term of 14 years commencing 
from the 31st January 1782. The lot Mattarwadi was re- 
sumed in 1788 from the farmer for his failure to pay rent. 
After appropriation of a part of it for the Powder Works 
it was let to Mr. Nesbit on a 21 years’ renewable lease at 
the rent of Rs. 165-1-3 per annum. 

In 1796 the old leases expired and fresh ones were 
issued for a term of 14 years. There was an increase in 
the bid of every lot and they were all let for Rs. 4,528 
against Rs. 3,377. The relations between the Kunbis and 
the farmers had not been cordial since the farming 
system was introduced. The old Kunbis were the descen- 
dants of the Portuguese Abunhados, an indigent race of 
husbandmen who were annexed to the soil by the Portu- 
guese landlords with a base tenure of the “ Emphy 
tintee” kind which had by sufferance grown into a sort of 
customary freehold but purely at the will of the lord who 
suffered their “ varges ” or batty fields to be transmitted 
by descent in their families but would not permit their 
being sold or transferred. These Kunbis were pro- 
tected from unreasonable and oppressive exactions 
by the farmers, by a variety of covenants made expressly 
for their security. In the lease to Mr. Richard Nowland 
in 1758, one principal stipulation was that he should 
not force the Kunbis to cultivate more of the batty ground 
than they had done nor to pay him more than the fixed 
toka on what they cultivated. This stipulation was 
transcribed in the leases of the succeeding farms. When- 
ever any complaints of abuses or oppression by the far- 
mers were brought to the notice of Government they were 
enquired into and the farmers were directed to remedy 
the abuses and abide strictly by the tenor of the leases. 
On the other hand the Kunbis did not remain faithful and 
made room to new comers, being gratified by a small 
compensation made to them either by the farmers or by 
the incoming tenants. When the leases of 1796 were 
given few old Kunbis could be found on the estate. The 
farmers in gradually admitting these new comers had 
resigned to them the benefit reserved to them (farmers) 
in one of the articles of the leases, which was : — That at 
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the expiration ot the contract the said farmer shall deliver 
up the said farm in the like g’ood order and condition in 
which he receives it or make good the difference the 
Company previously making good to the farmers halt 
the real value of all improvements to be estimated by the 
Vereadores or Mhataras or other proper persons appointed 
for that purpose. 

This was construed by the farmers to entitle them or 
their assigns at the expiration ot their farm to have a 
compensation paid them by the Company in money, 
equivalent to halt the value of all improvements made 
during their term not only in point of culture and planta- 
tion but likewise of buildings, fences, &c. This claim 
on the Company the farmers assigned to the new tenants 
who for the most pait were the authors of what were 
considered to be the improvements to be paid for and 
who were the only occupants of the whole of the land ex- 
cept the parcels granted therefrom on a more permanent 
tenure. The new farmers who took the leases in 1796 
considered themselves in nowise bound by the agree- 
ments between their tenants and the old farmers because 
the latter could grant no tenure to bind the Company 
beyond the term ot their own contract. The new tenants 
refused to pay more than the fixed rent agreed upon with 
the old farmers and insisted that they were not bound to 
render to the Eievv farmers any more than the ancient toka 
fixed on the grounds they occupied and that Government 
could not grant to a new farmer any profit or benefit 
from their improvements until the Companv had made 
good the stipulated compensation. 

In consequence of these circumstances the Company 
was deprived of the rents of the three farms for nearly 
two years and a half from January 1796, the new farmers 
refusing to pay their rents on the plea that the}- were 
not put in possession of all the land lying within the 
compass of the estate, with everything standing or 
growing on them, by means of a Vereadore’s survey 
which, they considered, would have the effect of dis- 
possessing and ousting all persons who held by license 
or agreement with the preceding farmers. The Collec- 
tor consulted the Company’s Solicitor as to the best way 
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of recovering' arrears of rents from Wasudeo Mukundji 
and Raghunath Dadaji, the farmers of Bhandarwadi 
and Koliwadi Surji. The Company’s Solicitor replied that 
the best way of recovering the arrears of rents was by a 
suit in the revenue judicature. .A local survey was made 
by the Vereadores and Mr. Constable was asked to file a 
suit in the Revenue Adalat against Wasudeo Mukundji for 
arrears of rent which amounted to Rs. 3,740. The action 
was on the covenant for the payment of the rent ; the 
defendant pleaded that he owed nothing because he had 
not the possession of the estate given to him ; the con- 
tention of Government being that he either neglected to 
enter or wilfully suffered the possession to remain vacant 
when due means were given him to enter. It was 
further urged that all tenants on this farm were present 
at the action and that the farmer had actuall}- demanded 
rent from them who offered to pay him the usual rents. 
He wanted to assess the tenants at unusual and exorbi- 
tant rates and because they disputed his right to do so he 
represented to the Collector that he was not put in 
possession of the estate. The Collector had by a letter 
dated 26th July 1801 ordered the out-going farmer to put 
Wasudeo Mukundji in possession. The Collector also 
sent an order of the same dale to the Vereadores and 
Mhataras to survey the farm which Wasudeo Mukundji 
had entered upon and to ascertain the boundaries 
thereof. The suit was decided in favour of Wasudeo 
Mukundji, the Court having considered as proved that he 
had not obtained the benefit to which he was entitled. 
From this decision Government appealed to the Sadr 
Adalat Court. Under these circumstances and while 
the appeal to the Sadr Adalat Court was pending 
Wasudeo .Mukundji offered in a letter addressed to the 
Collector on 15th June 1801 to relinquish his farm and 
asked to be released from his engagement. 

With regard to the other farm of Koliwadi Surji the 
Collector called upon the farmer Ragunath Dadaji to pay 
arrears of rent or in case of non-payment to know if he 
also wished to relinquish his farm. Ragunath Dadaji 
replied that he accepted the latter and offered his resig- 
nation. The Collector recommended the acceptance of 
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the relinquishment of the two farms, and in so doing 
stated that he could with very little trouble collect the 
rents from the under-tenants. The resignations of both 
the farmers of Koliwadi Surji and Bhandarwadi were 
accepted by Government. The Company’s Solicitor was 
asked to withdraw the pending appeal in respect of the 
arrears of rent from Wasudeo Mukundji. The Collector 
was then asked to report to the Governor in Council as 
soon as possible what amounts he would collect from their 
under-tenants for arrears of rent as due for several years 
back, and what terms he would be likely to obtain from 
them for being suffered to retain their respective 
occupancies. 

This report does not appear to have been submitted by 
the Collector, probably because of the pending appeal in 
the suit brought against the Company by Trimbak and 
Pandu Sinoy' and the intended survey of the whole estate : 
for in February 1803, while supporting Mr. Hall’s sug- 
gestion for a survey, the Collector, Mr. Simpson, said 
that it should be immediately undertaken by a pro- 
fessional officer ‘ ‘ in order that the various parcels of 
estate on lease and those held by the tenants-at-will 
might be exactly defined, as well as the nature of the soil; 
and, in fact, every particular laid down which would tend 
to give a clear view of the state of the property,” as such 
a survey would enable the Board “ to determine on the 
most advisable means of turning to the best accounts 
a large parcel of the estate in the possession of the 
tenants-at-will,” and held by them at exceedingly low 
rates. As has been already noticed above, a survey was 
ordered by Government on the 5th of April 1803, Lieut. 
Goodfellow being appointed to take charge of it. But 
whether this survey was undertaken at all is not known. 
Most probably it was not. The reason of this does not 
appear. It was not till 1824 that we have an authentic 
survey of Mazagon. This survey of 1824 was under- 
taken and finished by Captain Dickinson. On the 20th 
July 1804 the Board again called upon the Collector to 
report what the occupying tenants would consent to pay. 


^ See page 394. 
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and what measures he had pursued in accordance with 
the Resolution of Government on the occasion of allow- 
ing the farmers to give up their leases and directed him 
in the meantime to collect the full revenue of the allot- 
ments of ground in these farms. On the 26th idem, the 
Collector reported that there was due by the farmers five 
years’ rent amounting to Rs. 8,675 which he had 

recovered the greater part from the local occupants, 
amounting to Rs. 5,861-3-90, thus leaving a balance of 
Rs. 2,813-0-10 which he considered as irrecoverable, and 
deemed it unnecessary to take any further steps towards 
the realization of the outstanding balance. The solution 
of the last query “ what terms he was likely to obtain 
from the tenants for being suffered to retain their respec- 
tive occupancies” in the Board’s letter is in Captain 
Dickinson’s report of September 1824. In it he says that 
the management of these farms (Bhandarwadi and 
Koliwadi Surji; was since 1801 in the hands of the 
Collector, and in the reference book prepared by him in 
connection with his plan of the Survey of Mazagon these 
lands are stated to have been held of Government “ on 
sufferance since 1801”. 

The farming system being discouraged and dis- 
approved • by the Court in i8io, the farms of Nowghar 
and Mazagon Koliwadi also which expired on the 30th 
April 1810 were taken out of the hands of the farmers 
and placed under the charge of the Collector with 

1 The farming system was disapproved by the Court of Director.-! 
who in their despatch of the loih of January 1810 expressed the 
following sentiments: — “The farmers of the revenue have an 
interest distinct from that of the sovereign and at variance with 
that of the subject ; distress of the contributors can never move 
them to a relaxation of their demands and for the character of the 
Government, they probably neither feel nor care. The conse- 
quence of this system generally is that to raise a moderate sum 
which finds its way to the Treasury, the public are subjected to 
enormous contributions. In the administration of a new settle- 
ment the System of farming the revenue we conceive to be parti- 
cularly impolitic. It keeps the Government and the subject at a 
distance, and establishes a medium of communication between 
them degrading to the one and oppressive to the other. The 
former thus disposes of its power to dispense with numberless little 
acts of grace and liberality which cost little and are worth a great 
deal, and the latter in paying the imposts levied upon him has not 
the consolation of thinking that what he takes from his private 
will go into the public purse, and that the ctnnmnnity gains in a 
just proportion to his individual sacrifices.” 
z-36 
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particular instructions to him to attend to the improv'e- 
ment of the revenue derivable therefrom. (The lot 
Charney had already been resumed by Government for 
the extension of the Esplanade.) The lands in Nowgfhar 
and Mazagfon Koliwadi were portioned out for buildingf 
sites and a tax of ii reas per square yard was levied on 
them. This rate of ii reas being the same as was 
levied on the “ quit and ground-rent” lands in the other 
parts of the island, these lands have come to be looked 
upon as held under that tenure, although there is no 
authority for considering them as such. 

To return to the “ Sufferance ” lands (Bhandarwadi 
and Koliwadi Surji), these are reported by Captain 
Dickinson to have consisted of 36 Survey Nos. compris- 
ing an area of not less than 4,95,190 square yards, “ in 
some of which rather expensive buildings had been 
erected”. “Regarding this tenure,” he-says, “ I have 
little to add to what is contained in the late Mr. Con- 
stable’s report and is elsewhere abundantly on record, 
declaratory of the Company's proprietary right at any 
time to resume this ground on payment to the occupants 
of half the valuation of any sanctioned improvements.” 
Although we are ignorant of the actual terms which the 
Collector was able to obtain from the tenants, we cdn get 
some idea of the manner in which the assessment on 
these lands was fixed from a letter from Collector 
Williamson, dated ist August 181 1, addressed to Govern- 
ment in connection with the Nowghar and Mazagon 
Koliwadi lands, in which he observes — “ This system of 
taxation* was, in my opinion, founded upon a much more 
equitable principle than that which had been heretofore 
practised in as far as it caused ground of similar value to 
pay similar rent ; whereas, according to the old system , 
one, for instance, would pay perhaps double the rent 
that his neighbours paid upon land of exactly equal value. 
For the rent was not levied according to measurement 
but paid so much for the plot ; and though at its first 
adoption it probably was a fair mode of taxation, as no 
doubt the rent was assessed according to the’ value of 
each spot of ground at that time.” 


II reas per square yard. 
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This is further exemplified by the following" extract 
from Dickinson’s report : — “ As these lands were origfin- 
aJIy batty fields, to which parcels of bhat or g'rass 
g-round of unequal extent were attached, a rent 
equivalent to the ancient Toca and in some instan- 
ces to what it progressively attained from the sub- 
stitution of vegetable culture during the farming 
system is all with which they have since that period 
continued chargeable ; hence also the reason why no 
two portions of corresponding extent pay alike.” In 
lieu of this unequal assessment and for checking a 
practice as unauthorized as it was productive of confu- 
sion in the revenue accounts Dickinson suggested the 
establishment of one uniform rate of ground rent of 2 
reas per square yard for this species of lands, or in case 
Government were pleased to grant renewable leases for 
21 years in perpetuity a rate of 3 reas per square yard 
per annum. The total assessment on these lands as 
ascertained from Dickinson’s reference book of 1824 as 
well as the rent roll of 1828 was Rs. 1,092-15-4 per 
annum. Although the management of these lands was 
with the Collector the collection of rent was for many 
years in the hands of Cawasjee Ruttonji Patell — an 
unprecedented practice — and was resumed by the Col- 
lector in June 1828. 

These lands and the nature of he tenure on which 
they were held did not attract the attention of the Govern- 
ment or their officers for a very long time. In 1864 the 
Collector Mr. Scott introduced the system of writing the 
words “ on sufferance ” on the Land Revenue bills. 
This w'as vigorously protested against by a few holders 
who disputed the right of Government to describe the 
tenure of their lands in this way. Most of the holders 
paid the dues “under protest,’’ while Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy 
made a representation to Government against the action 
of the Collector, It was forwarded in the usual way to 
the Collector for report. Mr. Norman after briefly 
stating the circumstances under which the words “ on 
sufferance ” came to be inserted in the ground rent bills 
stated as follows : — “ It does not appear that the occu- 
pants of such lands ever admitted that they are mere 
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tenants-at-will, but on the contrarj- have always con- 
sidered themselves the actual owners of the land subject 
to the payment of a small annual ground rent. The use 
in fact of the words ‘ on sufferance ’ having been inserted 
in the bills in no way affects the question, and the rights 
of Government with regard to this land will never be 
decided until the matter goes into court.” 

In 1886 a certain site held under this species of tenure 
was required by Government for a clinical hospital when 
the Collector consulted the Law officers of Government 
whether the site could not be resumed along W'ith the 
improvements standing thereon without payment of 
compensation. 

Mr. Latham, the Advocate General, gave his opinion 
in the following terms : — “ In case the holders admit or 
have admitted them to be so held (f.e. on sufferance) the 
lands may be resumed or the assessment enhanced. But 
in many cases the holders have refused to acknowledge 
that they so held and then the question is one to be deci- 
ded on such proof as can be obtained. But as a gen- 
eral rule, I should not expect to find that a specific limit 
to assessment has been established and preserved even 
in those cases where Government has lost or never had 
the right of resumption.” 

In a further communication to Government, in Decem- 
ber i88g, Mr. Spence expressed the following views : — 
“The lands which are held as tenancies-at-will but for 
which no le ases have been granted are most difficult 
to deal with. Some of them have been held for long 
periods and almost all of them have been built over and 
many have changed hands. Regarding those which have 
been held for more than 60 years I believe that nothing can 
be done in the direction of either resumption or enhance- 
ment of assessment. In the case of those of which the 
tenure is less than 60 years old I would propose that a 
notice should be given of such period as may be required 
determining the tenancy but giving the tenant the option 
of having his tenancy renewed on a 21 years’ renewable 
lease at such rates as may be fixed by the Collector. In 
several cases the right of Government to resume the 
land will be contested, more especially where houses of 
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some value have been built on the land. Such cases will 
have to be referred to the law officers for advice as to 
whether a suit in ejectment should be filed. In cases 
where the law officers are of opinion that the land can- 
not be resumed, the further question of enhancement of 
assessment will have to be considered.” 

Mr. Spence’s proposal was sent to the Advocate-General, 
who pointed out that if the land could be proved to have 
been held on a tenancy-at-will even for a period of 
over 60 years, the land might be resumed or the 
rent enhanced, but no doubt proof of tenancy may 
not be possible after a great lapse of time. Although 
Mr. Spence’s proposal was approved by Government 
and he was asked to give effect to it, Mr. (now Sir James) 
Monteath, who succeeded Mr. Spence, referred the 
question back to Government. It would not be ex- 
pedient, he considered, to demand the full rental in the 
first instance if it is found that the rent can be increased at 
all. “ I understand,” he says in his letter of 19th Novem- 
ber 1890, “ the purport of Mr. Latham’s two opinions 
to be that in such cases Government may have the right 
to increase the rent though it has not the right to resume 
without compensation.” But since Government had 
allowed the rent to remain at the same rate for at least a 
century and had thus given rise to a belief that the rent 
was fixed in perpetuity, Mr. Monteath thought that it was 
of doubtful expediency to ask for the full rent at once. He 
suggested that in these cases 99 years’ leases at progress- 
ive rates might be offered fixing the rents at i per cent, 
on the market value of the lands for the first ten years, 

2 per cent, for the next ten and 4 per cent, for the rest of 
the term of 99 years. It was probable he considered that 
in order to cure a defective title some of the holders at 
any rate would accept such leases. But if any refused, 
full rent should be demanded from them and they should 
be left to establish if they could a specific limit to the 
assessment. Further action was delayed pending the 
appointment and meeting of the Leases Committee of 
1892. 

This Committee however confined their attention to the 
consideration of the terms of the leases to be offered to 
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investors wishingf to take up Government vacant lands, 
and did not make any reference to these lands. The con- 
sequence was that the original subject of enhancing the 
rents on these lands was altogether lost sight of until in 
December 1898 Mr. Morison wrote to Government that he 
was about to give effect to the long forgotten orders of 
Government on this subject. After some discussion and 
after obtaining a further opinion of the Advocate-General, 
Mr. (now Sir Basil) Scott, which was to the effect that 
Government had probably the right to resume the lands 
but had not evidence sufficient to enable them to enforce 
their right in Court in ejectment suits, but that Govern- 
ment could re-assess the lands and would probably be able 
successfully to defend any revenue suit which might be 
instituted in consequence of the re-assessment, Govern- 
ment passed orders to the Collector in April 1903 to issue 
notices of the intention of Government to increase the 
assessment on these lands to the holders thereof, but at 
the same time inviting representations from the holders 
if they wished to make any before the assessment was 
finally fixed. These notices were issued by the Collector 
in July 1903. The increase in assessment was proposed 
to be brought into force from 1st September 1903, and was 
guaranteed for 50 years from that date. 

The several representations which w'ere made indicated 
that the holders had no evidence of title beyond what 
appeared on the records of Government, and on the 
strength of the opinions of the .\dvocates-General, 
that there was nothing in the nature of the tenure to 
restrict the power of Government to re-assess the 
lands. Government passed their final orders on the 8th 
of April 1904. Under these orders the holders were 
offered 99 years’ renewable leases on the following 
terms : — (i) The value of the land was to be 
ascertained by 2 assessors — one nominated by the Govern- 
ment and one by the holder — with the Collector of Bom- 
bay as referee ; in case of disagreement the Collector’s 
decision to be final. (2) The assessment to be calculated 
at 4% on the value of all land in the holding covered by 
buildings and at i/5th of 1% on the value of all land in the 
holding not so covered, the measurements to be made by 
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the Collector of Bombay. (3) The rate of assessment so 
arrived at to be fixed for 99 years. (4) During the first 
ten years only ^th of the assessment on the land covered 
by buildings to be levied, for the next ten years only for 
the third ten years only :|th and for the remainder of the 
term the full assessment ; the assessment on the land 
not covered by buildings to be levied for the whole term. 

(5) On the conversion of the land assessed at the lower rate 
to land covered by buildings, the assessment on the land 
converted to be raised and fixed according to the higher 
rate with the same deductions as are made under the 
preceding clause for the time being ; the holder to give 
notice to the Collector before commencing any building. 

(6) The lease to be renewable in perpetuity subject to 
such alterations of assessment as Government may 
direct at each renewal. (7) Those who did not signify 
the acceptance of the offer within thirty days were to pay 
the full assessment at 4% of the value unless and until 
they proved that the lands are not liable to reassessment 
or that a specific limit had been established and proved. 
The assessment was levied from the ist of September 
1903. 

I n the case of properties devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, the benefit of the lower rate of assessment, vie., 
i/5th of 1% on the value of the land in the holding, 
whether covered with buildings or not, was conceded by 
Government. 


These offers to the holders were made by the Collector 
on the 20th of June 1904 with the following results : — 


No. of 
cases. 

Area 

covered. 

1 


Sqr. yds. 

! 

1 

1 

47 

382,810 

Holders accepted the Government offer of leases. 


32.655 

; Holders disputed the rig^hts ofGovemment and 

1 filed suits either in the High Court or Revenue 

1 Court. 

2 

13. 

1 The land was under acquisition under the Land 

1 Acquisition Act. Six months’ notice of resump- 
tion was issued to the holder and the land 
resumed. The holder filed a reference in the 



High Court. 

' 
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No. of 
cases. 

Area 

covered. 



Sqr. yds. 


2 

21.965 

Land occupied by the Mansion house and faniiiy 
residence of Sirjamshetji Jijibhoy allowed to 
be held at the old rent-» so long as the mansion 
house and its compound are used as the resi- 
dence anJ pleasure grounds of the holder of 
the title. 


8.967 

The Strangers’ Friend Society allowed to remain 
in possession of the land at a nominal rent. 

10 


Terms not accepted. 

64 

4.94, 3 >S 

Total. 


The full assessment of 4 per cent, in the cases in which 
the holders neither accepted the offer nor filed suits has 
not been enforced pending- the decision in the suits filed 
by some of the holders. 

eiuMcyct- "^he term Tenancy-at-will needs little explanation. It 

•ill- denotes a tenancy whether under a formal agreement or 

not, which can be terminated by one month’s notice on 
either side. The tenancies-at-will commenced as far back 
as 1850. The lands were granted to individuals without 
any agreement. The formal agreements in respect ot 
these lands were made about the year 1870. Most of 
these lands are situated at Mahim, Kamathipura and 
Chaupati. 

In 1889 Mr. Charles directed his attention to this 
class of land. He had had a statement prepared which 
showed the area of the land covered by this species 
of tenure to be 152,518 square yards, paying an 
annual revenue of Rs.3,240, the rates then charged 
being very much behind the market value of the lands. 
Mr. Charles proposed that the rental should be increased 
to nearly 5 per cent, on the market value of the land 
“ as 20 years’ purchase was about a fair valuation for 
lands.” The amended rental was estimated to amount 
to about Rs, 33,440, thus giving an increase of about 
Rs. 30,200 over the old rental. Mr. Charles added that he 
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hardly hoped that the measures proposed by him would 
result at once in the full increase of Rs. 30,000, because 
such an increase would be stoutly contested, and in some 
cases the tenants would rather throw up the lands than 
pay more than they had been accustomed to pay for some 
* years past. But making- every possible allowance 
Mr. Charles estimated the possibility of an increase of 
from Rs. 10,000 to 15,000 annually. Mr. Charles’ pro- 
posal could not be accepted as in none of the agreements 
had the power been reserved to raise the rents ; and to 
secure enhanced rents it was necessary to put an end to 
the existing agreements and to renew them at higher 
rents. 

Mr. Spence, who succeeded Mr. Charles, proposed 
to terminate the tenancy and then offer the tenant an 
option of a 2t years’ lease at such rate as might be 
settled by the Collector with the sanction of Government. 
His proposal was approved by Government in February 
1890, but precise instructions as regards the terms of 
the lease and the principle on which ground rent was 
to be fixed were not communicated to the Collector. 
This elicited a further reference to Government from 
Mr. (now Sir James) Monteath, who had taken Mr. 
Spence’s place. Mr. Monteath suggested 99 years as the 
period for the lease and 4 per cent, as the basis for rent. 
He wrote ; — “ Mr. Spence proposed that when a tenant-at- 
will is ejected the occupancy right should be put up to auc- 
tion on a 21 years’ renewable lease at a rate settled by the 
Collector. If that rate is the full interest on the market 
value of the land, little or nothing can be expected to be 
paid for the right of occupancy. In the cases in question 
it will be necessary to fix a rent to offer to the tenant-at- 
will before an auction takes place. There are some 
vacant pieces of land which could at once be put up to 
auction ; some of them have already been offered on 
50 years’ leases without eliciting any bids. I would 
suggest that these plots be now offered on 99 years’ 
renewable leases to the person who bids the highest rent 
subject to the reservation that the offer will not be 
accepted unless Government considers the rent bid 
adequate.” 
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The question of the term of the leases and the rate 
of ground rent remained undecided until in Decern 
her 1898 Mr. Morison again approached Government 
on the subject He proposed to treat the tenancies-at- 
will as follows : — -(a) Where buildings had been erected 
on the lands, to issue notices terminating the tenancy, 
but giving the occupant the option of having his tenancy 
renewed on a 30 years’ lease in outlying and 50 year’s lease 
in central localities at a rental fixed on the 4 per cent, 
basis and [b) where no buildings had been erected, the 
tenancy to be terminated and the occupancies sold by 
auction on the following terms : — In central localities 
clear non-renewable leases for 99 years; in outlying local- 
ities leases for 50 years renewable for one term, rental to 
be fixed on 4 per cent, basis and two-thirds of it to be 
taken as rent and one-third as initial valuation. 

The sanction of Government to the course proposed 
having been obtained steps were taken with the following 
result: — 


No. of 
cases. 

Area 

covered. 

Result. 


Sq. yds. 


32 

3' 293 

Converted into leasehold- 

32 

10,729 

Tenancies-at-will continued on payment of high- 
er rents on the parties executing fresh agree- 
ments. 

24 

56 . '5' 

Occupancies allowed on the same terms having 
regard to the special circumstances under 
which the lands were granted* 

16 

‘4.tSi 

Lands resumed by the Collector. 

8 

10,562 

Allowed on the same terms as the rents were 
too high to be increased. 

! 

I 12 1 

1 

*94.886 I 

Total. 


‘The difference between this Bgure and Mr. Charles’ figure of 
* 5 ^ 5 *^ was due to the resumption of land between the year 
1889 and 1898. 
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A few subsequent grants of lands under this tenure 
have been made from time to time where a permanent 
occupancy by a tenant is not desirable. The present area 
of Government lands held under tenancy-at-will is 74,512 
square yards and the annual revenue is Rs. 3,347. 

The terms of the agreement signed by the tenant of 
and held on this tenure are : — (a) That no right to 
build upon the said piece of Government ground is 
hereby granted to the said tenant and that no building 
shall be erected upon the said piece of Government 
ground by the said tenant without the consent of the 
Collector on behalf of the said Secretary of State in 
Council for that purpose first had and obtained in 
writing, (i) That the tenancy under this agreement 
may be terminated as follows, namely, by the said tenant 
by one month’s notice such time to terminate at the end 
of any month of the tenancy and to be given to the 
Collector of Land Revenue Customs and Opium and by 
the Secretary of State for India in Council by one month’s 
notice such notice to be given to the said tenant or left 
at his residence by the Collector of Land Revenue 
Customs and Opium and to terminate at any time. 

(f) That the said tenant shall on the termination of his 
tenancy yield and deliver up to the Collector on behalf of 
the said Secretary of State in Council quiet and peaceable 
possession of the said piece of ground and every part 
thereof together with all erections and buildings then 
standing or being thereon, (d) That the said tenant shall 
not be entitled to receive from the said Secretary of State 
in Council any compensation for any improvement he may 
make on or to the land or for any expense he may be put 
to on the termination of this tenancy in or about vacating 
the same, (e) And lastly that the said tenant will not 
without leave of the said Collector assign or underlet 
the said premises or any part thereof. 

The Sanads of Bombay cover a period of 40 years Sanadi. 
from 1814 to 1854 during which 828 sanads were issued 
under the signatures of the Collectors. They relate to 
portions of ground mostly in the New Town and were 
generally issued on the application of individuals for 
building-sites. The Sanads appear to have originated 
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through lack of a clause annexed to the receipts for the 
quit and ground- rent land declaring the r.aid lands to 
be resumable bj' the Honourable Company. They were 
mostly of three different type.s, with the exception of a 
few special grants made for some specific purposes. 

The first of these types under which the grantee was a 
mere tenant-at-will at the mercy of Government was in 
use from 1815 to 1823. It ran as follows : — “ This is to 
certify that I Collector of the Honourable Com- 

pany’s rents and revenues of Bombay, in consequence of 

an order of Government, dated have granted 

to a spot of vacant ground situated at 

containing square yards the said having 

agreed to pay rent at the rate of 1 1 reas per square yard 

amounting to Rs qr reas annually to the 

Honourable Company, and further has engaged to pay 
tor the aforesaid spot of ground such additional rent as 
Government may from time to time think proper to fix 
and that it shall be optional with Government to resume 
the same at their pleasure.” 

This type was modified by Government in November 
1823. In consequence of this the grantee felt greater 
security in his tenancy, and could hope for a more 
equitable return for the loss of his occupancy and 
for the value of improvements made by him. This 
type was as follows : — “ This is to certify that 

has the permission of Government to 

occupy the space in the New Town denoted by No, - 
in the plan of the Revenue Survey containing . . . • 

square yards upon payment into this office annually in 
the month of January at the rate of. . .the square 
yard the said ground to be at any time resumable by 
Government for a public purpose, six months’ notice 
being previously given and a just valuation of all 
buildings or other improvements thereon being paid to 
the owner, the amount of which a Committee appointed 
by Government is in such case to determine.” This type 
was in use until the issue of sanads was countermanded 
by Goverment in 1844. 

The third type was only used in the case of the grants 
of land in Colaba. It was as follows : — “ This indenture 
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made the . . . day of . . . between the 

Honourable United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the East Indies on the one part 

and inhabitant on the other part 

WITNESSETH that for the consideration hereinafterinen- 
tioned the said United Company have and hereby do 
grant a piece or parcel of ground situated on the Island 

of Colaba and containing by admeasurement square 

yards more particularly described by a plan thereof 
deposited in the Collector’s office. To have and to hold 

the said piece or parcel of ground unto the said 

as Tenant-at-Will yielding and paying therefor yearly 
and every year unto the said United Company at the 
Office of the Collector the clear yearly rent or sum of 

Rs without any deduction or abatement thereout on 

any account whatsoever, and it is hereby agreed and 
declared that in case the said annual rent or sum of 

Rs shall be behind and unpaid by the space of five 

days next after the time when the same shall become due 
and payable it shall be lawful to and for the said United 
Company to distrain for the same together with the 
amount of interest from the day on which the said rent 
becomes payable. In witness whereof the said parties to 
these presents have hereunto set their hands and seals 
the day and year first above written.” 

The Colaba Sanads which were 188 in number were 
all granted between 1st May and 13th December 1815. 
All of these were in time cancelled and the lands granted 
there under resumed in the years 1823 and 1866, when 
the limits of the Colaba Cantonments were extended. 

The Sanads in the Collector’s office are either copies or 
duplicates of the original grants. The copies or dupli- 
cates of the Sanads issued after ist May 1815 have an 
endorsement made on them and signed by the grantees 
in the presence of witnesses to the effect that they 
agreed to the conditions mentioned in the grants and 
had received the originals thereof. The issue of Sanads 
was countermanded by Government order, dated 34th 
July 1844, when Government ordered that no Government 
ground should be given except under lease for a certain 
period of years. 
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No separate rent-rolls explanatory of the exact nature of 
the Sanads were prepared, the lands having been entered 
in the rent rolls for the Quit and ground rent lands and 
receipt bills issued under that tenure. It was not till 
1903 that the long forgotten Sanads were brought to 
light. The discovery of a Sanad in the High Court 
suit — Hari Pandurang vs. Secretary of State — led to 
inquiries being made as to the existence of other Sanads. 
The Sanads were thereafter very carefully indexed, and 
in May 1904 Government offered the holders of Sanadi 
lands a more permanent tenancy of a 50 years’ lease, 
renewable for another 50 years. The rent for the first 
term of 50 years was to be 2 per cent, on the value of the 
land, in the case of the Sanads of the first type, and i 
per cent, in that of the second, and for the second term 4 
per cent, in both cases. These orders were subsequently 
modified in April 1906 and again in 1908 by a further 
offer of a conversion into Quit and ground-rent tenure on 
payment by the holder of a certain amount of premium or 
in the alternative an additional annual assessment repre- 
senting 4 per cent, of this premium. 

Land Revenue in Bombay is administered under the 
Bombay City Land Revenue Act, No. II of 1876, as 
amended by Act III of 1900. The land revenue admini- 
stration of the Presidency Town differs widely from that 
of the mofussil. The earliest legislation for the purpose 
of administering the land revenue in Bombay was Regula- 
tion No. XIX of 1827 which was repealed and superseded 
by Act II of 1876, But the old law was as far as possible 
preserved. The only portion in the Act of 1876 which 
was new was that which referred to the survey which 
immediately preceded it and to the maintenance of the 
survey boundary marks, the object being to preserve and 
utilize the very complete survey of the island which had 
been effected at great expense. 

The Act of 1876 was amended by Act III of 1900. The 
amendment principally related to the levy of certain fees 
in respect of notices demanding payment of arrears of 
revenue and to the removal of encroachment on Govern- 
mentdands. 
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Under the Act in force, the chief controlling authorit}- 
in all matters connected with the land revenue is the 
Collector of Bombay, subject to the Governor in Council. 
He is assisted in the administration of revenue by a 
covenanted assistant. 

The first appointment of Collector of Bombay as far as 
it can be inferred from the records in his office appears to 
have been made about the year 1715. The Collector was 
then styled “ the Collector of the Honourable Company'.s 
Rents and Revenues ” and was also responsible for the 
collection of Salt and Abkari revenue. His designation 
under the Regulation of 1827 was “ Collector of Bombay.” 
Besides the land revenue he had to collect the market-fees 
and the house and wheel taxes. In June 1828 the Land 
Revenue and Sea Customs departments were consolidat- 
ed with separate establishments and the officer was 
styled “ The Collector of Customs and Land Revenue, 
Bombay.” In May 1842 these joint offices were separated 
and on the same occasion the appointment of the Superin- 
tendent of Stationery having been abolished it was 
combined with that of the Collector of Land Revenue. 

Between 1845 and 1850 the Collector of Land Revenue 
was relieved of the duty of collecting the house and wheel 
taxes as well as the shop and stall-tax. In November 
1852, the Land Revenue and Abkari departments were 
placed under an uncovenanted officer who was called 
“ Collector of Bombay” and he was placed under the 
Collector of Customs “ to the same extent as a Mofussil 
Land Revenue Collector was under the Revenue Commis- 
sioner.” The management of the Salt Revenue was 
transferred to the Collector of Customs. In 1861 Gov- 
ernment having decided that no uncovenanted officer 
should be appointed Collector of Bombay, the orders of 
1852 were amended in May 1863 and the Collector of 
Bombay was made independent of the Collector of 
Customs. In April 1886 the Collector was made ex- 
officio Commissioner of Income-tax. In 1887 when the 
Collector’s office was removed from the Secretariat offices 
to the Town Custom House, the apptrintment of Collec- 
tor of Bombay and Collector of Customs and Opium were 
amalgamated and the officer was called Collector of 
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Land Revenue, Customs and Opium, Bombay.” In the 
same year he was appointed Registrar of Bombay. In 
igo6 (March) the Customs Department having been 
transferred to the direct control of the Government of 
India, the Land Revenue and Customs Departments were 
again separated, the former being placed under ‘ the 
Collector of Bombay.’ 

The Collector of Bombay is now, besides being the 
Collector of Land Revenue, Collector of Abkari, Superin- 
tendent of Stamps and Stationery, Registrar of Bombay, 
and Commissioner of Income-Tax. He further supervises 
the working of the Tobacco Act, the Steam Boiler In- 
spection Act, the Indian Factories Act, the Cotton Duties 
Act, the Printing Press Act and the Court Fees Act 
(Pauper Suits). He is ex-officio a member of the City- 
Improvement Trust'. 

The appointment of an Assistant to the Collector 
appears to have been made about the year 1771. The 
duties of the Assistant were not specifically laid down by 
Government. They were principally the following : — 
Supervising the preparation of the rent-rolls, signing 
the bills, checking accounts of the several Receivers, 
examining and registering deeds of sale and notices 
of transfers, &c. In October 1888 the Collector of 
Land Revenue, Customs and Opium obtained Government 
sanction for the allotment of duties to the Assistant 
Collector on all matters relating to transfers of lands 
and the collection and default of land revenue. The 
Assistant Collector exercises a general supervision over 
the Land Revenue and Survey offices and the Steam 
Boiler Inspection office, and is also Chief Inspector of 
Factories. 

The Land Revenue establishment consists of a Head 
Clerk and Head Accountant and sixteen other clerks who, 
together with the menial staff, are maintained at an 
annual charge of Rs. 15,354. This branch looks after 
the correspondence, accounts, collection of land revenue 

» Before 1906 tie was also a member of the Port Trat. When 
tbe duties were separated the Collector of Cnstoms was made 
sx-offieio member of .the Port Trust and the CoUeetor of Bombay 
of the Improvement Trust. 
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and the records of the Collector of Bombay. It also 
registers transfers of lands. 

The Revenue Survey Office was abolished in 1827, and 
the necessity of providing means of discovering encroach- 
ments on the public ground having been pressed by the 
Collector on the attention of Government they attached 
to the Collector’s Department, in 1832, three survej ors, 
and subsequently a fourth. This staff constituted the 
original Survey establishment of the Collector. It now 
consists of the Head Surveyor assisted by seven sur- 
veyors. This establishment is maintained at an annual 
charge of Rs. 9,054. The Survey office is responsible for 
the maintenance of the Survey records and plans, and for 
the assessment and valuation of lands and for the inspec- 
tion of and the removal of encroachments on Govern- 
ment lands. It has also to survey and demarcate lands 
for acquisition or for the grant of leases and to value pro- 
perties for the purpose of stamp-duty. 

It is the duty of the Collector, subject to the orders ot Assessment. 
Government, to fix and to levy assessment for Und 
revenue, the settlement of such assessment being made 
with the superior holder of the land. The right to assess 
and collect the revenue on all lands occupied can be 
affected only when there is a right on the part of the 
occupant in limitation of the right of Government to 
assess. If the land be occupied Government may i^so 
facto assess, unless the occupant, on whom the onus pro- 
bandi would appear to lie, can establish a right to bar ot 
limit the exercise of that right on the part of Govern- 
ment. When there is no such rignt on the part of the 
occupant, the assessment is fixed at the discretion of the 
Collector, subject to the control of Government. But 
whenever there is such a right, in consequence of a specific 
limit to assessment having been established and 
preserved the assessment cannot be made to exceed such 
specific limit. The specific limit so created varies with the 
nature of the tenure. The only tenures under which the 
assessment on lands has been permanently fixed are 
Pension and Tax, Quit and Ground Rent and Koras. 

Lands held under Pension and Tax pay by the lump 
without reference to area and the assessment over these 
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cannot be altered except in great emergency, such as the 
building of “ Cities, Towns and fortifications.” The quit 
and ground rents on lands are now recognized as per- 
manently fixed and not liable to revision. There has 
however been no judicial decision as to whether there is 
a specific limit to the enhancement of the assessment on 
these lands. More than a century has passed without 
any attempt having been made to vary the assessment 
on these lands, and the use of the term ‘ quit-rent ’ itself 
appears to implj- a specific limit. The Foras lands have 
been enfranchised by Act VI of 1851. The rights of the 
Company in all these lands have been, since July 1851, 
extinguished in favour of the persons who held the same 
respectively as the immediate rent-payers to the Company, 
subject to the rents severally payable in respect of these 
lands. 

The tenures which reserve the right to Government 
of revising the assessment periodicJally are Toka, Foras 
Toka and land newly assessed. The last revision of the 
assessment on Toka and Foras Toka lands was made in 
1879 with a guarantee for 50 years ; that on newly 
assessed lands in i8gg with a guarantee for 30 years for 
outlying and 50 for central lands. Inam lands are free 
from any' demand on account of land revenue. Leasehold 
lands require no special mention. The assessments are 
regulated in accordance with the conditions in the leases. 
In Sanadi lands the original assessments cannot be 
revised, but the lands can be resumed for public purposes. 
In a very few cases, the lands can either be resumed at 
pleasure or re-assessed at higher rates from time to time. 
In “ Sufferance” hands, it has been held by the Law 
Officers of Government that no specific limit to assessment 
has been established and preserved. Go> ernment have 
lately exercised the power of enhancing the assessment 
on most of these lands. This action on the part of 
Government has been disputed and the judicial determi- 
nation of the legal rights of Government is pending at 
present. Fee Simple lands can never be assessed, the 
alienation of these lands being made by Government 
without any reservation. Charitable lands will presum- 
ably bear no assessment or alteration of assessment .so 
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long’ as they are being used for charitable purposes. The 
basis at present adopted in Bombay for the assessment 
on lands is 4 per cent, return on the value of the land. 
But the Collector is authorised to fix lower rates if the 
circumstances of any case require special consideration. 
It is a standing order in the Collector’s office that 
when it is proposed to enhance assessment a preliminary 
notice shall be given to the persons concerned to enable 
them to make any representation they may desire before 
the enhancement is finally determined. 

For each of the several items of Land Revenue de- 
nominated Pension and Tax, Quit and Ground Rent, 
Foras, Toka, &c, there is a separate rent roll showing 
the name of each holder and the amount due by him. 
The total of the rent roll gives the annual amount or. 
account of each head. There is a separate column in 
the rent roll for every year ant^ the rent due for one 
year is, at its close, transcribed in the column for the 
next year with such alterations as may be rendered 
necessary by increase or decrease of holdings or by the 
grant of new leases, every alteration being attested by 
the signature of the Collector or the Assistant Collector 
and the authority for it quoted. The former practice of 
collecting the land revenue was to prepare bills for the 
amount leviable on holdings which were signed by the 
Collector or the Assistant Collector. Such bills were 
then allotted to the Receivers for realization, an account 
being kept with each Receiver in which he was debited 
with the amount of the bills entrusted to him and 
credited with the sums paid by him into the Collector’s 
Office. 

This practice of collecting the land revenue through 
the Receivers was abolished in 1880, and the holders 
themselves were required to bring their dues to the 
Collector’s Office. The clerks in charge of the collec- 
tions prepared bills on a printed form of the amount due 
from each rent paver and when the money was paid in, 
handed over the bills signed by themselves as receipts 
for the payments. 

The practice of preparing beforehand the bills which 
when signed became receipts was stopped in 1889 tin the 
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discovery of the misappropriation of certain moneys by a 
rent roll clerk, who, to escape detection, had prepared 
duplicate bills for amounts actually paid. The Collector 
Mr, .Spence thereupon directed that the bills should not 
be prepared until the sums to which they referred were 
brought for payment. In the subsequent year Mr 
Monteath introduced another change in consultation 
with the Accountant General. Instead of these paj- 
ments being made to the rent roll clerks, they were 
ordered to be made to the shroff to whom the holders 
were required to take the bills prepared b)" the rent roll 
clerks as showing the amount due. In 1904 the system 
was slightly modified, inasmuch us the rent roll clerk 
now first prepares a bill and (before signing it himself) 
transfers it to the shroff for recovering the money and 
initialing the bill which is then re-transferred to the rent 
roll clerk who notes the date of payment in the rent roll, 
writes the amount as well as the names and addresses of 
the rent payers in his register, si 4ns the bill and hands 
it over to the owner. It is also notified that no receipt 
will be acknowledged that is not signed both by the 
Shroff and the Account-clerk. 

As compared with the value of land in Bombay the 
total amount of land revenue is admittedly very small and 
is not capable of very material or rapid increase as the 
assessment on the greater portion of the land is per- 
manently fixed. 

Land Revenue is divided into (i) fixed or permanent 
and (2) fluctuating or miscellaneous. The fixed or per- 
manent revenue is subject to increase when the assess- 
ment on lands liable to revision is revised or when fresh 
grants of Government lands are made or surplus lands 
are brought under rent rolls. It is decreased when lands 
subject to land revenue are resumed or acquired by 
Government or added to the public streets or when thej' 
are relinquished by the holders if they find the as- 
sessment too heavy to pay ; also when the cess on the 
lands IS redeemed. In 1841-42 the fixed land revenue was 
Rs. 65,893. It steadily rose to Rs. 72,687 in 1859-60. In 
1860-61 owing to rent being charged on the Mazagon 
Estate it rose to Rs. 77,106. In 1871-72 new leases on 
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the Esp’anade ard in Colaba increased it to Rs. 84,569. 
The rent of the Clare and Carnac Bandars, which was 
from 1S63-4 debited to the head flucti aiing revenue, was 
transferred to fixed land revenue in i'-8i-2. The enhance- 
ment of rates of rert on newly assessed lands in igoo-i 
caused the figure to rise to Rs.- 2,65,397. ' The separate 
items of fixed ;and revenue weie : — Toka on Government 
villages Rs. 16,531 ; Fensicn and Tax (Bombay) Rs. 5,227; 
Pension and Tax (Mahim) Rs. 9,246; Quit and Ground 
rent-Rs. 30,060; Rent of land newly assessed under 
Bombay Act II of Rs. 20, 154; Foras land settled 

under Act VI of 1851 Rs. 7,328; Leasehold Rs. 52,470 ; 
Fishponds Rs. 17 ; Rent of the Clare and Carnac 
Bunders Rs. 1,13,285 ; Mody Bay Imperial Estate 
Rs. 10,188; Sanadi lands Rs. 4,642 ; Sufferance lands in 
Mazagon Rs. 4,634 and Islampura lands Rs. 86. The 
Improvement Trust, the Railway Companies and the 
Municipality have been acquiring enormous areas of land 
in Bombay Island during the List few \ears. The 
Government a.'-sessment thereon is capitalized at 25 years’ 
purchase and paid outright by the acquiring body. The 
commutation of small asse.ssments is also operating in the 
same direct on. In tite eight years ending 1907-8 the 
amount struck off 'he rent rolls on account of acquisition 
of land for public bodies was Rs. 7,752 and by commuta- 
tion of assessment Rs. 477. The most important item of 
“ fluctuating ’ revenue is the sale of land or occupancy 
rights (inc tiding redemptitn of cess on land and rent of 
land held on temporary occupancy). In that head are 
also included rents paid for lands held on tenancies-at- 
will, rent of railway lands or paid by the Port Trust 
for lands in their temporary occupation, fees for search- 
ing the Collector’s record and for taking copies there- 
from, capitalizi d abatement of revenue and other sundry 
value of terns. 

The subject of redemption dates as far back as 1827. 
In the Government letter, dated zoth December 1827, the 
Assistant Collector in charge was desired by Government 
“ to. invite tenders for the redemption of the land tax in 
perpetuity.” A draft advertisement for carrying the 
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measure into effect was submitted by him. 'I’he matter 
however was dropped at this stage for reasons 
unknown. In 1832 Mr. Bruce took up the question 
and made a report suggesting the redemption of the 
land tax of whatever description at 20 to 25 years’ 
purchase. Before passing orders on Mr. 3 ruce’s letter, 
Government called for precedents from Calcutta. The 
system then prevalent in Calcutta was redemption for 
limited periods at the rates given as follows : — For 10 
years at 7J years’ purchase ; for 15 at 10^ 3’ears ; for 25 
at 14 years and for 30 at 15 j'ears’ purchase. 

In 1844 the Collector was asked by Government to 
report on the expediency of adopting the same measure 
for the island of Bombay. The Collector pointed out the 
objections to it. “The adoption of the measure ”, said 
Mr. Spooner, “ could only be carried out with advantage 
provided it was general and thus enabled Government to 
discharge the whole or the chief part of the establishment 
at present employed in the realization of the revenue. 
The objection to its adoption is that at present the reve- 
nue is collected annually from all the land on the island 
subject thereto. If, however, isolated portions lying in 
different parts of the island were to be exempt from the 
payment of revenue for periods varying from 10 to 30 
years many of them would be lost sight of and the reve- 
nue might not be re-imposed when the land became again 
subject to it. Thus, even if the Government rights in 
respect to them should not be lost for ever, certainly much 
confusion and loss would ensue. Changes of occupancy 
would be more likely to be overlooked, and in the absence 
of the scrutiny which takes place on the transfer of land 
from one party to another, the difficulty of detecting en- 
croachments would be greatly enhanced. ” The scheme 
was therefore abandoned. 

In 1873 Ravensrcoft suggested the redemption for 
ever of the “ Pension and Tax” revenue.' His proposal, 
in which the Government of Bombay entirely concurred, 
was submitted to the Government of India for sanction. 
The Government of India approved of the proposal for 


’ See page 338. 
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redemption, but fixed the number of years' purchase at 25 
instead of 20 as suggested by the Collector. It was 
subsequenth' raised to ^o b\- the Government of India 
in i8q8. 

In igo8 on a recommendation from the Collector, 
Government have authorized the redemption in perpetuity 
ot the rents, not exceeding Rs. 10 on lands held on 
Quit and Ground rent and Foras tenures at 30 years’ 
purchase, the rents under these tenures being held as 
permanently fixed. Thus lands held under Pension and 
Tax, Quit and Ground rent and Foras are allowed to 
have their cess redeemed. The number of Pension and 
Tax Bills redeemed up to ist January 1910 is 1,366 ; that 
of Foras 225 ; and of Quit and Ground rent 124. 

The claim of Government to the land revenue has 
precedence over any other debt, demand, or claim, what- 
soever, whether in respect of mortgage, judgment, decree, 
execution or attachment against any land or the superior 
holder thereof. If the land revenue is not paid at or 
within the time when it becomes payable, a notice of de- 
mand is served on the superior holder or on the person in 
possession or on both. Every person to whom such 
notice is issued is chargeable with a notice fee varying 
from annas 8 to Rs. 2 but in no case exceeding the amount 
of the land revenue in respect of which such notice is 
drawn. If after a lapse of 20 days after service of the 
notice of demand the land revenue still remains unpaid 
it is lawful for the Collector to levy the .same by attach- 
ment or distraint of the land on which the revenue is due 
or of any other property belonging to the defaulter, a 
warrant being issued in that respect. Fees varying from 
one-half to ten rupees are made payable by the defaulters 
on certain scale. The property so attached or distrained, 
whether moveable, or immoveable is sold by public auction 
but not until at least 15 days alter notice of the same has 
been published in the Bombay Government Gazette. 
Compulsory process against a defaulter is withheld on 
his paying or tendering the amount due, under protest, 
or on his instituting, or on his giving security that he will 
within 30 days institute a suit before the Revenue Judge 
to contest the legality of the demand, The Collector may 
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demand security from the defaulter that he will pending 
decision of the suit neither quit the jurisdiction nor remove 
or transfer his property without .satisfving- the Govern- 
ment demand. If the sale of the defaulter’s property more 
than satisfies the Gov'ernment demand for land revenue 
including' cost of execution, the balance is refunded to the 
defaulter. If however the sale does not produce satisfac- 
tion of the demand, the Collector is empowered to cause 
the defaulter to be apprehended and confined in the Civil 
Jail, such imprisonment not exceeding one day tor each 
rupee of the amount due. 

-All unoccupied lands within the city of Bombay and 
every unoccupied portion of the foreshore below high 
water mark is declared to be the property of Government, 
subject always to the rights of way and all other rights of 
the public legally subsisting. The disposal of any Govern- 
ment land or foreshore rests with the Collector subject to 
the sanction of Government. 

The disposal of Government land in the early part of 
the igth century was generally made by means of the 
issue of Sanads. The grants were made on small 
rents, but reserving the rights of Government to resump- 
tion of the lands whenever required for public purposes 
on six months’ notice and on payment of the compensation 
for the buildings and improvements made on them by the 
grantees. The sanads were discontinued in 1844 and 
leases were introduced, the standing orders of Govern- 
ment being “ that no Government ground should be given 
except under leases for a certain period of years.”' The 
terms of these leases and the conditions on which they 
have been usually granted vary with the different local- 
ities in which lands are situated. The rents fixed on the 
lands were until 1892 very small, but .since that year they 
have been invariably based on a 4 per cent, return on the 
value of the land. 

Government lands have al.so been disposed of on 
" newly assessed ” and “ tenancy-at-will ” tenures. 
’Whenever the lessees or grantees are found to be too 
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poor to bear the charges ot the Government Solicitor for 
the preparation of the leases or other incidental expenses, 
the lands are given on “ newh' assessed ” tenures, the 
assessments being fixed on the 4 per cent, basis and 
guaranteed for a certain number of years — usually 3O1 
sometimes 50. They are liable to revision at the end of 
these terms. Whenever it is considered expedient that 
the permanent right of occupanc)’ should not be given 
away or that the lands should not be used for buildings, 
the lands are given on “ tenancies-at-will.” The rents 
on such lands are usually recovered monthly and are fixed 
at a 4 to 5 per cent, return on the value of the land. 

The survey made by Colonel Laughton under the 
authority of Government from 1865 to 1872 is called 
the “Bombay City Survey.” (The details of this 
survey are given under “ Survey.s.”) The demarcation of 
lands made under this survey and all the records per- 
taining to it arc taken as pritna facie evidence for the 
purpose of the land revenue administratii n in Bombay. 
The Collector however has power to alter or to correct 
any entry in the Survey Record in pursuance of a decree 
or order of a competent Cou, t or on the application of the 
parties interested in the lands. The superior holders of 
lands were made responsible for the maintenance and 
good repair of the survey boundary marks of their hold- 
ings, and in case of destruction or removal of a boundary 
mark, they could be called upon to renew it at their own 
expense. The boundary marks were principally fixed on 
lands lying to the north of Byculla. In the town proper 
all the holdings were demarcated by walls or buildings 
and there was no necessity to place any boundary marks 
except in isolated places. The position of the boundary 
marks was shown by small red circles by Colonel Laugh- 
ton on his maps. 

The annual examination of boundary marks was first 
started in 1892-3, but owing to insufficiency of the staff 
was continued in a desultory manner till 1902-03. In 1902 
the Collector instituted a thorough examination of all the 
boundary marks and found that no less than 1 1,598 marks 
out of 18,374 had disappeared. The disappearance of the 
boundary marks was reported to be due to («) jntentional 
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destruction by the parties, (/>) their being accidently knock- 
ed down and subsequent!}- removed, (c) their removal by 
persons for the sake of the metal, and Id) by their being 
buried under roads, reclamations and buildings. Colonel 
Laughton had fixed the boundary marks wherever he 
found the features of the ground necessitated their pre- 
sence. No regular inquiry' was made nor was any settle- 
ment of areas effected according to these boundary marks. 
So far as the interests of Ciovernment were concerned 
there was no necessity to renew them except for preserv- 
ing Colonel Laughton’s survey. They only- demarcated 
the boundaries of private holdings in which the Govern- 
ment were not usually called upon to interfere. For 
these reasons the Collector reported to Government 
that in his opinion a general renewal of boundary marks 
was not necessary for any revenue purposes. Govern- 
ment accepted his view, in consequence of which the 
general examination of the boundary marks has, since 
1902, been discontinued. 

The quantity of land in any liolding in excess of the 
quantity paid for is surplus land. Surplus may be due 
to encroachment on Government lands, encroachment 
on private lands, and difference in measurements. 

The operation of the Revenue Survey from 1814 to 
1822 having brought to light numerous encroachments 
on Government lands. Government authorized the 
Collector either to assess or to resume all such lands, but 
with instructions to proceed with caution and to. try the 
question by a suit at law in the first instance of opposi- 
tion. The question was never brought into a Court of 
law, and the resumption or assessment of the lands form- 
ing the encroachments as a general measure never took 
place. .Advantage was however taken of individual 
cases as they came up for registration of transfer, and a 
large quantity of land was brought on the Collector’s 
rent rolls. Until 1844 it was customary, when there was 
any building on the surplus land or when it had been 
in the occupation of a party for a long time, to enter it 
in the Collector’s books, the assessment being pro- 
portionally increased and arrears levied in a majority of 

cases. In .August 1844 Government authorized, in. 
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addition to the back rent, the levy of a fair valuation for 
the permission to occupy the excess land and add it to 
the title of the party. 

In 1846 a penalty of 50 per cent, on the current value 
of the g-round was ordered to be enforced but only in 
those cases where the unauthorized occupation of the 
Government land was of recent date, and the party who 
desired to have it added to his holding was the same 
person who made the encroachment. In 1852 this was 
further modified and in addition to double the value of 
the ground, rent at double the usual rate both in arrears 
and for the future was charged in those cases in which 
the encroachment was less than 20 years’ standing, the 
earlier encroachments being charged in accordance with 
the orders of 1844 and 1846. In 1862 Government laid 
down a rule that arrears of rent for 20 years only should 
be levied in cases in which the encroachments had been 
recorded in the Survey books for upwards of 20 years, 
but that in cases in which the encroachments, though of 
more than 20 years’ standing had not been recorded in 
the Survey books, single valuation and single rent 
should be demanded. In 1863 Government authorized 
the Collector to levy arrears of rent for the last 20 years 
without valuation in all cases of Foras Freehold lands. 
These different orders remained in force till 1876 when 
the City of Bombay Land Revenue Act was passed. 
The assessment of surplus land was thereafter regulated 
by Sections 8, 26 and 28 of this Act. 

The encroachments on Government lands have been 
since 1876 classed under three heads as follows 
(rt) Encroachments made after the passing of the Act; 
( 6 ) those made within 20 years before the passing of the 
Act, t.e., between the years 1856 and 1876; (c) those 
prior to the year 1856. Encroachments under Class (a) 
are dealt with under Section 26 of the Act. This 
section gives the Collector power to summarily abate or 
remove such encroachments. It is also within the 
discretion of the Collector to cause a notice to be posted 
on or near the land and published in the Bombav 
Government Cassette and require the removal of the 
encroachment within a rea,sonabIe time and to levy 
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a fine not exceeding Rs. 25 for every day the encroach- 
ment continues after the date fixed in the notice. 
But it is also competent to the Collector with the 
previous sanction of Government, and if the person 
making the encroachment so desire, to charge him a sum 
not exceeding five times the value of the land and to 
fix an assessment not exceeding five times the ordinary 
land revenue thereupon, and to add such land to the 
title of the encroacher. \o arrears of assessment are 
charged under this heading. 

Encroachments under class (b) are dealt with under 
Section 28 of the Act. The Collector is authorized to 
charge the person making such encroachment or the ner- 
•son who is in occupation of the land so encroached upon 
a sum not exceeding double the value of the land and an 
assessment not exceeding double the ordinary land reve- 
nue thereon. The arrears of assessment at the same 
rate are recovered from the date when the encroachment 
was first made. 

Encroachments under class (c) are assessed under 
Section 8. No valuation is charged in respect of them. 
Till 1902 there were no definite orders of Government 
about assessing such lands. The practice for a long 
time followed was to levy a very moderate assessment. 
The rates were fixed in 1879. But these rates were 
gradually set aside and new rates were fixed on the 
basis of a 4 per cent, return on the current market 
value of lands. In November 1901 the Collector asked 
for the definite orders of Government, and the matter 
having been referred to the Advocate General, that officer 
was of opinion that '• provided that the right of Govern- 
ment in the property was not extinguished by the 
operation of the 60 years’ rule of limitation under Article 
149 and Seciion 28 of the Limitation Act, there was no 
objection in law to the assessment of land acquired by 
encroachment prior to 1856 being fixed on a 4 per cent, 
basis or any other basis sanctioned by Government.” 
This opinion was forwarded to the Collector for his 
guidance and has since then been acted on. In the 
absence of special circumstances calling for diflFerent 
treatment encroachments prior to 1856 are assessed on 
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the 4 per cent, basis unless they have remained unassess- 
ed for 60 years, in which case no assessment is imposed. 

With regard to the treatment of such surplus lands 
after they have been assessed, in the opinion of the 
law officers of Government the tenants can be newly 
assessed or sued in ejectment unless (a) the surplus has 
been added by agreement expressed or implied or [b] the 
tenant has held it long enough to acquire a title by 
adverse possession. Assessment at the same rate as the 
original holding is taken as evidence of an agreement 
between landlord and tenant that the surplus land should 
be held on the same terms as the original holding and 
assessment at a higher rate is taken as evidence to the 
contrary. Notwithstanding this legal right of Govern- 
ment it has been the practice to regard the surplus lands 
as included in the holding and held on the same tenure 
as of the original holding since it has been found im- 
practic ible ow ng to the very small extent of such surplus 
lands to keep separate registers for them. Yet in 
calculating the Government interest in cases where such 
lands are acquired a claim to compensation on the basis 
of reversion try interest is made in those cases wliere the 
surplus lands are assessed under Section 8 of the Act 
and a term of 50 years from the date of the assessment 
is taken as the period when the revision would fall due. 

Encroachments on private land are matters for mere 
adjustment of the area in the Collector’s record. If one 
man encroaches on the land belonging to another the 
Collector institutes a summary inquiry under Section 34 
of the Act and adds the land so encroached upon to the 
encroacher’s title, if he is satisfie i that he is entitled to 
it by adverse pos.session unless a certified copy of an 
order of a competent Court determining' the title to aio 
such land is produced. The rate of assessment in such 
cases is not disturbed. 

Surplus is sometimes due to difference in the measure- 
ments of the land taken at different times. No two 
surveyors t .king measurements at different times agree 
as to the exact area nor indeed can the same surveyor 
arrive at the same area of the same land measuring it at 
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different times. The variation allowed in such cases is 
from ^ per cent, to 3 per cent. For the purpose of 
determining the variation the standard area is taken to 
be tiie area found by “ the Bombay City Survey ” made 
between 1865 to i872.' The difference between this survey 
area and the area in the rent roll is usually assessed at the 
same rate at which the oriijinal holding is assessed, 
no arrears being recovered. 

The register of sales and transfer of landed property 
was kept in the Secretary’s office for upwards of a 
century prior to 1802, when it was discontinued. It w'as 
again commenced in 1812 but was transferred to the 
Collector’s office. Regulation XIX of 1827 directed that 
whenever possession of any land, house or tenement 
subject to the payment of quit or ground rent was 
transferred, the person transferring the same and the 
person to whom it was transferred had to give notice to 
the Collector of such transfer within 20 days after such 
transfer was completed. Some persons gave notice of 
such transfer by a letter addressed to the Collector ; 
others by tendering the deed of transfer to be registered; 
in the latter case the particulars of the deed were entered 
in a register, a note of the registry was endorsed on the 
deed and an authenticated copy which was always 
tendered along with the deed for the purpose was filed 
on the records. The registration certificates have varied 
from time to time. Until 1832 a mere endorsement that 
the deed of sale had been duly registered was made 
under the signature of the Assistant Collector. In 
1832 the form was slightly amended and was used 
in the case of private lands until 1876. For Company’s 
lands the 'orm was modified in 1843 In the latter the 
object of registering deed was explained to remove wrong 
understanding. The object was simply to apply to the 
proper person for payment of rent. 

In 1845 Mr. Grant further required the parties pre- 
senting such deeds to sign a declaration to the effect 
that it had been fully explained to them that the transfer 
neither conferred nor recognized any proprietary right 
whatever in the ground transferred nor any claim to 
compensation for outlay in the event of its being resumed 
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by Government, whicli the party did not, independent of 
such transfer, possess. This declaration, however, not 
longf after its introduction, had to be discontinued, owing 
to many of the parties refusing to sign them, the Collec- 
tor’s endorsement being considered sufficient to assert 
the rights of Government legal!}’ subsisting. In 1876 after 
the passing of Act II of i8"6 the registration certificate 
was again changed, bringing in full particulars of the 
land. The Act required persons to give notice of trans- 
fer made by sale or purchase or assignment within twenty 
days, and in the event of death within one year. 

No application for transfer is now accepted unless it is 
accompanied by a plan of the land to be transferred, pre- 
pared by a duly qualified surveyor recognized by the 
Collector. Every person neglecting to give notice to the 
Collector within the specified time is liable at the discre- 
tion of the Collector to a fine not exceeding 10 rupees in 
case of holding.s paying less than one rupee and in no 
other case exceeding lOo rupees. 

Whenever a dispute or question arises with respect tt' 
the making or completion of any entry or transter, the 
Collector issues summonses to .ill the parties interested, 
calls for such evidence and examines such witnesses as he 
considers necessary and summarily decides what entry 
shall be made in his records in respect of such property. 
If at any time a certified copy is produced of an order of 
a competent Court determining the title to such property, 
the Collector amends the records in conformity with such 
order. The registration or transfer of any title in the 
Collector's records does not operate so as to affect in 
any way the right or interest of Government in that 
property. 

The institution of the Re\enue Judge dates from 1815. 
Under Regulation III of 1815 the Senior Magistrate of 
Police was appointed to exercise the functions of Revenue 
Judge in all matters relating to the revenue of the Town 
and Island of Bombay. Regulation XIX of 1827 super- 
seded Regulation III of 1815 and defined the powers of 
the Revenue Judge. This Regulation has been repealed 
by Act II of 1876 which made very little modification in 
the powers of the Revenue Judge. The Revenue Judge 


The Reve- 
nue Judfte. 



Revenue 

Records, 
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(at present the Chief Presidency Magistrate)' decides all 
suits brought before him by contributors to the land 
revenue against the Collector or any of his subordinates 
on account of land revenue or acts done by them in their 
official capacities. The Revenue suits are conducted 
in accordance with the provisions of the Civil Proce- 
dure Code. The appeals against the Revenue Judge 
are heard on the Appellate Side of the High Court. 
The decree in any Revenue suit, whether it is of the Reve- 
nue Judge or of the Appellate Court, if against the Col- 
lector, is fulfilled ny the Collector. But if it is against 
the plaintiff, it is enforced by the Collector as an establish- 
ed revenue demand. 

.All maps and land registers and other records of the 
Bombay City Survey and all records concerning the land 
or the land revenue are kept in the Collector’s office 
and are open to the inspection of the public at reasonable 
hours ; and certified extracts from such maps, registers 
and records or certified copies of them are allowed to be 
taken by all persons applying for the same. The levy of 
fees at Rs. 3 for each occasion for in.specting the Collec- 
tor’s records was first introduced in 1859 as a trial measure 
and finally sanctioned in i860 on the Collector reporting 
that the public readily paid the fees without any 
objection. This rate was amended in 1876. 

The present rules for the inspection of the record are 
as follows : — (i) Every application for search, inspection 
and obtaining copies of or extracts from the records shall 
be made in writing on paper bearing a Court Fee Stamp 
of the value of one anna. (2) Copies will be given 
on stamped papers in accordance with Article 23, Schedule 
1 , of Act XVIII of 1869, and Schedule I of Act VII of ibyo. 
(3) A fee of Rs. 5 for each day ivill be charged in every 
case for search and inspection when permitted by the 


^ In 1889, when the amendment of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Act was proposed by the Collector, it was suggested that the Chief 
Judge ot the Sm til Cau->e C >urt mig .t be entrusted witn the duties 
of the Revenue Judge, as this oificer was better suited to hear 
revenue suits than a Magiatr.te. But this suggestion was not 
approved, as the work of the Small Causes Court was considered 
very heavy. 
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Collector. In no case will less than Rs. 5 be charged for 
search or inspection. {4) For copies of documents taken 
from the records a fee of one rupee will be charged as a 
comparing fee. (5) For allowing copies of plans from 
the Revenue Survej' records a fee of Rs. 5 will be charged 
in ordinary cases, f.t’., for plans of land containing half 
an acre or 2420 square yards or less. For plans of land 
measuring more than half an acre a fee of Rs. 10 will be 
charged. For copies of plans lodged by private persons 
a fee of rupee one will be charged without reference to 
measurement. (6) The applicant is to take copies by his 
own clerk or surveyor, as copies cannot be made by the 
clerks or surveyors in the Collector’s office. (7) No 
search, inspection or copies of documents will be given 
in cases where it is obvious that such a course would bo 
prejudicial to the interest of Government. 
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appexoin: 1. 

Stuivtiuu^ sJiO'iJuiH^' Utnd rcvi 7 iuc dcitiund und collection 
from 1841 in tkoumnds of rupees (000 omitted)^ 


Year. 

Khist or esti- 
mated revenue. 

.2 

*5 

cd 

Yf.ir. 

Khist or estimated 
revenue. 

c 

.2 

CQ 

.2 

*rt 

Permanent. | 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 

Permanent, 

Fluctuating. 

0 

H 

1841-2 

66 

1 

67 

84 

>875-6 

77 

2,64 

3 . 4 > 

3.76 

1842-3 

69 

I 

70 

1.04 

1876-7 

7 < 

I, 6 

2 ,'S 


>843-4 

69 

2 

7 > 

>.07 

1877-8 

82 

Ii 49 

2 , 3 « 


1844- s 

6a 

2 

70 

66 

18 8 9 

84 

>,39 

2,23 

2»32 

1845-6 

68 

6 

74 

02 

1879-80 

»6 

1,41 

2,27 

Zf 18 

1846-7 

68 

1 1 

79 

96 

1S80-1 

90 

i,b 

2 . 5 ' 

2 »S 9 

1 847-8 

69 

>4 

83 

>.07 

1881-2 

2,13 

38 

2 .S‘ 

1,67 

184^9 

69 

I 1 

80 

98 

1882-3 

2, >4 

61 

2,75 


i 84 <>-<;o 

69 

11 

80 

92 

1883-4 

2,14 

l.S‘ 

3.85 

2,00 

1850-t 

70 

3 

73 

73 

>884-5 

2.14 

l.'O 

3,24 

3»24 

1851-2 

70 

7 

77 

.50 

1885 6 

2, ,4 

90 

3,04 

3,03 

1852-3 

69 

2 

7 > 

66 

1886-7 

2,1b 

53 

2,69 

'•07 

1853 4 

70 

6 

79 

92 

1887-8 

2»22 

20 


2,40 

1854-5 

70 

8 

78 

94 

1888-9 

2.23 

61 

2,84 

2,76 

>855-6 

69 

SO 

>.>9 

1,01 

1889-90 

2.23 

30 

2.^ 

2,59 

>856-7 

7 ‘ 

2 

73 

74 

1890-1 

2*23 

38 

2,6i 

2»54 

1857-8 

73 

4 

77 


1891-2 

2,24 

27 

2 . 5 ' 

a 

1x58-9 

7 .^ 

5 

78 

8s 

1892-3 

2,24 

36 

2,60 

2,59 

1859-60 

73 >i> > 

>>84 

2. 16 

>893-4 

2.25 

2h 

2,53 

2,53 

1860-61 

77 

1 1 

88 

78 

>894-5 

2,25 

22 

2,47 

2.47 

1861-2 

77 

24. 

1,01 

I.O^ 

189s 6 

2,25 

45 

2,70 

2,70 

18 12-3 

70. 6 

84 

67 

1896-7 

2,2b 

70 

2,98 

2,92 

1863-4 

77 i '>>'8 

2.95 

2,98 

1897-S 

2,3 i 

47 

2,80 

2,77 

1864-5 

77 

1,31 

2,08 

>.94 

1898-9 

2, :4 

32 

2,66 

,.,60 

1865-6 

77 

1 1 106 

'.83 

!,9. 

1899-1900 

2,35 

6. 

2,95 

2,81 

1866-7 

77 

62 

>•39 

‘.‘9 

1900-1 

2,6s 

56 

3,21 

2 61 

1867.8 

77 

2. 1 1 

2,b8 

z 81 

1901-2 

2,6'* 

30 

2.98 

3,01 

1868-9 

82 

84 

1 .(>6 

>.74 

1902-3 

2.67 

3' 

2.9 

3,03 

1869-70 

75 

81 

>■59 

1.72 

1903-4 

2.61 

88 

3,49 

3,48 

1870-1 

82 

95 

>.75 

'.77 

1904-S 

2.59 

>,70 

4,29 

4. .17 

i8;i 2 

85 

'.54 

2.39 

2,28 

1905-b 

2.56 

1 68 

4.24 

4,27 

1872-3 

86 , 1,40 

2 2ti 

-'.32 

1906-7 

2,67 

>097 

' 3,85 

>>,49 

>873-4 

S 7 l>- 3 < 

2,21 

i.6g 

1907-8 

2 .S 9 

3 ,X 4 

<>,43 

6 33 

>874-5 

I,l6j2,l 

3.27 

3-03 

1908-9 

2,74 

1,20 

3,94 

3 > 7 ' 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

When the Portuguese gained possession of Bombay in 
1534, the annual quit-rent of (he island was 14.400 
foedeas (about Rs. 500), which rose to 27,000 fcedeas 
during the next four years. The amount was collected 
directly from the farmers. In 1537 the revenue of the 
island W'as stated to be 3,335 Xeraphins made up as 
follows' Mahim land, 1,098 Xeraphins ; Mahim 
customs, 1,239 Xeraphins ; Mazagon, 300 Xeraphins ; 
Bombay 698 Xeraphins. Bombay proper was apparently 
let out on an annual quit-rent, payable at the treasury in 
Bassein, which amounted in '548 under Mestre Diogo’s 
tenure to 1,375 pardaos and under the ownership of his 
successor, Garcia da Orta, to 1,432^ pardaos. - In 
.addition to the payment of this quit-rent, the tenants ot 
Bombay were expected to provide military aid to the 
Portuguese Government in India, whenever called upon to 
tio so. A certain revenue was also drawn from the sale 
of the right of lishing and from taxes upon cocoanut 
palms and certain commodities. ' 

When the English received possession of Bombay, one 
of their first acts was to make up an account of the 
produce of all the lands of the island, which showed the 
annual produce to be worth 80,000 Xeraphins (Rs. 43,656) 
and the actual income to be 20,000 Xeraphins. But 
owing to the ill-feeling which subsisted between them 
and the Portuguese, the revenue during the first few years 
of the British occupation was “ paid very ill.” Though in 
the words of Sir G. Lucas the island was “an orto or 
place planted with trees which yield great profit.”^ the 

' Unpublished Records printed in t.isbon, V i.i v , p. <42 ; 
Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, 30b. Da Cunta (Origin of 
Bombay, p. 95) states that .soon after the cession 01 Bombay to the 
Portuguese in 1534, iheCicabeof Mahim was rented for 36 057 
foedeas, and the custom-house of that district was let out for 37,975 
fnedeas ; while the island of Mazagon yielded 8,500 fcedeas and 
Bombay 17 000 foedeas. 

■ DaCunha, p. 95 ; Bombay Gazetteer Materials. HI, 257. 

' Edwardes' Rise of Bombay, pp. 69 71 and 84, 85. 

‘ Lucas’ Report of 21 ^farcb 1667. 


condition of 
Bombay 
prior to 
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t'ull benefit of its productiveness was not at first received 
by the crown and its yearly revenue was calculated at no 
more than ;^2,833. Both Sir G. Lucas and Mr. Henry 
Gary, however, did much towards improving the revenues 
of the island. The former compelled “the Customer of 
Mahim ” to disgorge in the shape of goods, lands and 
cash about y,ooo Xeraphins, which he had wrongfully held 
back for his own benefit,' while the latter definitely 
increased the total revenue of Bombay in 1667 by 5,214 
Xeraphins The tavern excise for example rose from 400 
to 2,400 Xeraphins, the slanque or farm of tobacco from 

6.000 to 9,550 Xeraphins, and the customs from 4, 100 to 

18.000 Xeraphins. To the above revenue was added the 
revenue of all oarts belonging to the Jesuits and inhabi- 
tants of Bandora, amounting annually to Xeraphins 
20,435. These were consficated by Sir G. Lucas, because 
the owners attempted to obstruct the customs authori- 
ties at Mahim. The details of the revenue of the island in 
1667 were as follows : — 



X«t. Qis. 

Keas 

Town of Mazagon with all its ivtiU and 

pretences 

9.300 

0 

40 

Mahim with its rents 

4.797 

2 

45 

Tarcl with its rents ... 

*.377 

1 

5 h 

Vadala ... 

L738 

0 

40 

^lon ... .*• 

790 

0 

62 

Varli 

571 

T 

34 

Bombay 

^' 3+4 

2 

61 

The rent ot Tobacco 

9*550 

0 

0 

,, Taverns ... 

2,400 

0 

0 

,, Customs ... 

18,000 

0 

0 

Cocoanuts and rents of g^ardens 

18, coo 

0 

0 

More niaN be advanced .. ! 

73.870 

1 

18 


I . ! 29 

I 

62 


Roughly 75,000 Xrraphins 
= £ 6,4,90 17 Q 

In spite of the efforts of the Crown representatives, the 
island was regarded as hardly worth the trouble and ex- 
pense of maintenance ; and it was accordingly transferred 
without hesitation in 1668 to the East India Company 
“in free and common soccage ’’for an annual rent of 
;^io, payable on the 30th September each year. The 
first real attempt to organize and increase the revenue was 

\ Garys letter of 12th Oecember 1667. 
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made in 1669 by Gerald Aungier, who discovered that the 
amount of revenue from lands had been greatly overrated 
and that the amount of the cesses in land customs had 
been underestimated. His land-settlement made provision 
for the payment by the land holders of the island of a defi- 
nite yearly contribution or in composition a lump sum of 
20,000 Xeraphins, which included the quit-rent or Foras 
which they formerly paid, while the peaceful possession 
of their lands was in return guaranteed to them. B\ 
1672 the general condition of the island had much 
improved under Aungier’s far-sighted policy. Merchants 
and manufacturers were encouraged to settle by a promise 
of exemption from taxation for five years, the loss of 
revenue consequent upon this practice being counter- 
balanced by the levy of a one per cent, port duty ; ‘ while 
various other proposals for the encouragement of trade 
and revenue were submitted to the Court of Directors, 
which however was debarred from sanctioning them 
owing to the disturbance of trade, mutiny and political 
troubles which characterized the latter portion of the 17th 
century. In .April 1675 the following estimate was made 
of the public revenue of Bombay island 


Mahim •• .. 

Xeraphins 

The Cooliarys ' ot Mazag^on 

4>*54 

,, It Bombay 

4,109 

Rent^ of Lands 

10,695 

1,017 

The Customs'^ 

31,050 

Tobacco License 

20,300 

Passag’e Boats 

1,210 

P'inch License 

5,050 

Tribute or Contribution 

. . 20 , COO 

Mint computed nearest at ... 

13,000 

Vatav being more than what was 

tor- 

merlv received at 8 per cent. 

7,985 

Bruce's Annals, li, 271. 

1,07.807* 


" This was a heacl-t.ax collected from every Koli in return foi 
the right of fishing and performing other duties ( Bombay Gszetteer 
Materials. Ill, 308). In 1673 Aungierwrote : — “ Cooliarys or rights 
of fishing in the open bays of Bombay, Mazagon, Veroly and 
Parell are still pretended to by the Portuguese who formerly- 
enjoyed them as a right.’’ 

’ In 1676 the Customs and revenue was raised to 2} per cent., 
besides one per cent, devoted to the outwork of the Fort. 

* The diflference of Rs. 500 in the total cannot be explained. 
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With a view to increasing the revenue about this period 
and bring receipts more into equality w'ith a growing ex- 
penditure the Company let out portions of their own lands 
and houses, and also let out on a small quit-rent such 
lands as were reclaimed between 1672 and 1703. Further, 
about 1676 they imposed an anchorage duty, which in 1683 
amounted to about half a dollar on every ship anchoring 
in the harbour. They levied a tax of one rupee a year on 
each fishing-boat, a tax of the same value on every shop- 
keeper and also created a new impost, called Rende Verde . 
on oil, opium, bhang imd mahtidu. The latter tax was 
farmed out for 1,600 Xeraphins in 1676; and a “cotton 
rent ” was also devised, which sold in 1687 for 2,240 
Xeraphins. The Dutch system of imposing taxes on pro- 
visions was to some extent followed, and the rents both 
of the tobacco and arrack farms were considerably aug- 
mented, the former rose from 14,000 to 24,000 Xeraphins 
per annum,' and the latter from 1,000 to 5.000 Xeraphins. 
during the three years ending 1676. In spite however ot 
these financial expedients, the expenditure continued for 
some years to exceed the revenue. In March 1676, the 
Court of Directors remarked that “Bombay has been a very 
chargeable place to us. Though you have raised the 
revenues there, yet we do not find that it repays the 
annual charge but that we are great losers yearly;” and 
they followed up this letter in i68i by peremptory orders tt> 
reduce the expenses to 72,000 Xeraphins and to so increase 
the revenues that “ we may not be wanting to ourselves to 
make the place what may be towards the support of the 
annual charges we liave been al and must constantlv 
be at.”= 

The same letter contained a statement that since its 
transfer from the Crown, Bombay had cost the Company 
not less than 13,00,000. Between 1682 and iCg4 
the financial condition of the island continued at a verv 
low ebb, in spite of Vaux’s regulation of the accounts 
and the reduction of expenses to 70,000 Xeraphins a year. 
This reduction led to Keig win’s mutiny, which for the 
time being completely upset the economical condition of 

* Bombay Letter of 2Jnd January 1677- 

’ London Letter of ^ist January' 1681. 
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the island. In 1687 it became nccessarj- te impose a ton- 
nage fee of one rupee a ton per annum on all ships ; the 
duty on imports was raised to c per cent. ; a tax was im- 
posed on powder ; and a small quit-rent was levied in 1 C'88 
-on all houses.' Then came the trouble with the Sidi, 
which reduced the fortunes of Bombay to their lowest ebb, 
so that in 1694 the Bombay Council were forced to write; — 
“ John Gayer at his arrival here found the miserable effects 
of the late war, and since a small plague which has almost 
depopulated and miserably impoverished the said island, 
so that the customs which before the war was farmed out 
at 62,500 Xeraphins per annum has since yielded but 
17000.” Neglect and the lack of manure had ruined most 
of the Company’s personal estates ; the forfeited estates of 
the Portuguese landlords brought in practically no reve- 
nue; and the various duties and farms had been so neglect- 
■ed that it was feared “ several sorts of Rendires (farms) 
would have been in great danger of being wholly lost.” 
Matters improved not at all until 1708, owing to the rivalry 
■between the representatives of the two companies in India, 
while the constant fear of attack by the “ country'-powers" 
prevented any steps being taken for the economic advance- 
ment of the island. 

In the first half of the i8th century matters commenced 
to improve. The expenditure was jealously watched, and 
regular accounts were for the first time kept. Bad debts, 
which resulted from the frequent in-olvency of the farmer, 
were largely obviated by fixing regular dates for the pay- 
ment of revenue, and similar orders were issued for the 
monthly collection of customs and other receipts. The 
Court of Directors called for monthly statements of all 
receipts and expenditure, and by 1730 considerable reduc- 
tions under the latter head had been devised under their 
orders For the safeguarding of the company’s cash 
balances a Treasury Committee, composed of the President, 
the Second, and the Third in Council was appointed, with 
orders to keep all bullion, rupees and treasure under three 
different locks, excepting only a running sum of about one 

’ The rates of house-duty were 2 shillings and 6 pence for a 
,freat house, one shilling and 6 pence for a middling house, and 
one shilling for a small house per .annum. 
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lakh to be kept in the President’s own possession.' A 
covenanted assistant was also appointed to attend to the 
receipts and payments, and the members of the Committee 
were instructed “ to examine the current receipts and 
issues of money in the treasury upon a medium of any one 
month and allot such sums as were reckoned sufficient 
with the receipt of the revenue and other incidental monthh 
sums to answer the payments.” Meanwhile the lands ot 
the island were surveyed and registered ; the waste and 
reclaimed lands were let out for cultivation on easy terms ; 
and the sale of the Company’s lands was absolutely for- 
bidden, leases with liberty of renewal being substituted 
for outright sale.^ Besides the regular customs-duty, a 
few special taxes were from time to time levied on imports 
and export ,s, as, for example, a 2 per cent, duty towards the 
cost of the war with Kanhoji . 4 ngria, the duty of one 
Xeraphin a ton on water and a 2 per cent, duty to de- 
fray the cost of building the town-wall and the church. 
For a certain period also a tax of Rs. 4 per head was 
levied on all cattle belonging to the Gentus (Hindus ). 3 In 
1720 the quit-rent was reduced by one-half on a repre- 
sentation from the principal inhabitants of the island, and 
in 1731 attempts were made to equalize the quit-rent and 
ground-rent, the former being fixed at 6 reas a square yard 
and the latter at 5 reas. Ten years later, however, the 
rates had largely increased and varied from 6 to 45 reas 
per square yard.'* From the few statements of account 
still extant, it appears that the revenue of Bombay in 
1711-12 was Rs. 98,670 and the expenditure Rs. 1,92,411 ; 
that in 1717 the revenue had risen to Rs. 1,25,000; and 
that in 1727 it had again risen to Xeraphins 2,39,899 as 
detailed in the table on next page. 


* Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III., 297. For arrangements 
tor control of finance in 1710, see Bombay Gazetteer Materials, 
III., 285. The President kept the cash, the Second had charge ot 
the books, the Third of the exports, the Fourth of the imports, 
the Fifth was Purser-General in charge of all disbursenients, 
the Sixth had charge of all rents and revenues, and the Seventh 
of stores. 

- Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III., 301. 

’ Forrest's Selections, II., 32. 

* For further particulars see Bombay Gazetteer Materials. 
Ill, pp. 302 and 304. 
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Bombay Rental^ ^ 727 . 


Land* Xs, 

J/iscedant^oas. As. - 

Mazgaon ... ... 4,000 

{ Varlt .. 700 

Parel ... ... ... 4,000 

V’adala ... ... 1,900 

Naigam ... 1,000 

.\fatunga 1.700 

Sion ... ... ... 2, '25 

Bombay ... ... 30,424 

Mahim .. ... ... 50,000 

Colaba... 

Koliwada*; ... 

Salt 

Distilleries 

Customs 

Tobacco 

Spirits ... 
Quit-rents 

Ferries ... 

... 4,500 

7.000 
2,650 

... 2,000 
. . 52,000 

... 49,000 

... 12,000 
... 3,000 

12.000 

Total ... 95.749 

Total 

... 1 , 44 , 150 ' 

Grand Total Xeraphins 2,39,899 


The following table .shews 

the various heads 

of receipts 

and the collections under each head in the year 

1735-36 

1 — Rents and Revenues under the care of the Collector 

of Bombay — 

Tobacco rent' 

R-. 

29,225 

Arrack rent'^ 

• ♦ • . . * ♦ 

14,300 

Rent of the Old Woman’s Island ,, 

200 

Rent of Malabar Hill 

, 

' 3 ‘ 

Rent of brab tree.s on Butcher’s Island ,, 

13 

Pension- 

» If 

7,229 

Quit and Groundrent 

... ... , f 

5,461 

Cooleries-t 



2,361’' 

Petty tributes (on Company’s estates). 


■Salt groundss ... 

• •• 

1,492 

Batty grounds ' 

... ... ,, 

7,745 

Miscellaneous' 

... . . , , 

1,952 

Total Land Revenue ,, 

70, 1 16 


^ This was let out to the highest bidder tor the sole liberty of 
selling country tobacco to the inhabitants. (See account ot 
Tobacco Revenue). 

■ This was let out for the sole liberty of selling arrack and 
toddy to the inhabitants. (See account of Excise ). 

'* See Chapter on Land Administration. The amount agreed 
to by the inhabitants in 1672 was Rs. 20,000. Since that date 
several ©arts had fallen into the Company’s possession, and the 
pension was proportionately reduced. 

This was one of the items of the land revenue. It was a head 
tax collected from every Koli for the liberty of fishing and follow- 
ing other occupations. The head money paid by the fishing Koli^ 
% and ' See next page. 
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1 1 . — Customs — 


Imports and exports^ Rs. 

Contribution to the Town walb ... ,, 

Weighing and measurage duty”'.. ,, 
Additional pepper duty” ... 

Convoy duty'“ ... ... 

Excise on Punch houses'-^ ... ... ,, 

Duty towards building a new Cu.stom 
House ... ... 


*^2-234 

14.590 

3.827 

945 

1,200 

1,310 

8,488 


Total Customs ,, 91,684 


was Rs. 3 to 4 a year. It was specially for those who follow'ed 
■callings other than fishing. Palanquin Kolis paid the same ci-> 
fishing Kolis. 

^ It was a duty on the salt made by person.s on the pits belong' 
ing to the Company. The rate was fixed for each pit or w'as 
on produce. Half of what was actually made was given to il.r 
Company. 

The batty grounds in general belonged to the Company and 
were cultivated by the Kunbis who used to give half of the pro- 
duce to the Company. (See also Land Administration). 

’ Includes tribute paid by the Bhandaris for drawing todd\ 
from the Company’s trees, and by Kolis for fishing. It also in- 
cludes rent of sundry hills and small pieces of ground. 

^ All goods imported and sold paid 3 per cent* Sundi} 
articles were allowed free, and articles whose importation wa«, 
judged detrimental paid -pecial duties, timber, grain, 

plate and jewels were allowed free, and Indian tobacco was levied 
at g pc., horses 6 p.c., soap 9 p.c., opium 9 p.c., country iron 
•) p.c. The special export duty was levied on the toUowing arti- 
cles, which were necessary to the island : — Timber 5 p.c., grain 
5 pc, bo^its sold 6 p.c., salt 20 p.c., cocoanuts 9 p.c., cloth 
made in Bomb4y, 2^ p.c., sundry necessaries, such as corn, fi.'^h. 
and cudjan.s 9 p.c. (For further details see Customs). 

^ This and the duty towards building a new Custom House 
were collected on all goods imported at the rate of 2 and ^ 
p c. respecliveh . They were voluntarily paid by the inhabitants. 
The latter whs originally given towards building the Churcli 
and when the Church was finished, it was applied to the Customs 
House and other services. 

The weighing and measurage duly was ^ p. c. on value of 
:40ods weighed or measured. 

This was a duty on pepper exported from the coast factories, 
levied to lessen the export of pepper on account of private per- 
sons. 

This was collected on small vessels belonging to the island 
i that did not pay tonnage). It was paid for every trip and varied 
tVoin Rs 10 (vessels of 100 Khundies) to 20 (vessels above 150). 

The liquor sold by retail was taxed as under: — Goa Arrack 
Rs. 15 the hogshead, Europe wine one rupee a dozen, Persian 
wine Rs. 5 a chest, &c. 
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IJl Other Heads 


t'otnage duty ‘ ..... 

R-s. 12,174 

Account freight 

,, 13,265 

•Account tonnage-; .. 

.. 6,184 

Ccfcoanuts and oart rents... 

, 7,226 

Batty produced by salt grounds ... 

49 

Pier and waterway... 

39^ 

Fine, confiscation, interest, etc. ... 

,. <),6i4 

Total of 1 1 1 

48,910 

Grand Total 

., 210,710 


By the close of thi.s period (1744) the land revenue ot 
Bombay had risen from R.s. 25,000 in 1728 to Rs. 35,000 
and the customs revenue from Rs. 89,000 in 1735 to 
Rs. t, 19,000, while the tobacco and arrack farms fetched 
Rs. 44,000 and Rs. 27,000 respectively against Rs. 25,oco 
and Rs. to, 000 in 1725. Including miscellaneous receipts, 
which aggregated half a lakh in 1735-56, the total 
revenue of Bombay in (744 mu.st therefore have been at 
least 3 lakhs. ' 

The Honourable U’illiani Wake introduced during his r 744-1803 
governorship regular measures for reducing the charges 
and increasing the revenue. Encroachments upon the 
Company’s property were checked by the introduction of 
a survey of the island under a special officer styled 
“ clerk of the works," and the registration of deeds of 
sale in the Secretary’s office was made compulsory. A 
good deal of land improvement was also executed. When 
he retired in 1750 he delivered to his successor, Mr. 
Bourchier, Rs. 97,716 as the balance of the current cash, 

Rs. 58,842 as the bank balance, Rs, 3,00, 156 as the treasury 

' It was settled at i p.c, on coins brought for coining at the 
mint by merchants. 

- Goods were freighted on such terms as could be settled. 

Gold and silver brought on Company's ship paid 2 p.c. 

' Includes tonnage collected al Surat. It was collected for 
the pass given to vessels at the rate of i rupee a ton. 

* It is not clear how much was receivt d annually as judicial 
receipts The Mayor’s Court deposited cash in the Company’s 
treasury from time to time In 1747, for example, it paid Ks. 6,000. 

(Bombay Gazetteer Materials, IJI, 15). 
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balance and ;458i3 as the balance of the foreign silver. 
The revenue however still fell short, it appears, of the 
expenditure; for in 1752 the Court asked the President to 
do all in his power “ to encourage trade and augment the 
number of substantial inhabitants at Bombay that we 
may at least have the satisfaction of finding the revenue 
adequate to the charges and expenses.’"' Bourchier 
certainly did a great deal towards the increase of tht 
island’s trade, and simultaneously augmented the customs 
revenue by Rs. 1.4,504.= He also increased the 
Company’s rents ;? he levied a 10 per cent, tax on landed 
estates in 1758; and look in hand the managemenr of the 
batty grounds and s:.lt pans to such good purpose 
that the revenue from them rose from Rs. 10,000 
in 1751 to Rs. 12,000 in 1758. The land revenue 
which had declined to Rs. 29,000 in i75'-5e rose 
to Rs. 36,000 in 1759-60 ; the customs revenue increased 
to Rs. 1 ,64,000 ; and the rent of the tobacco farm rose 
from 46,000 in 1748 to Rs. 67,000 in 1760. No note- 
worthy measures were introduced between 1760 and 1803; 
but during the greater portion of this period, when the 
Bombay Government was prosecuting campaigns against 
the Maratha power and Mysore, they found great difficulty 
in meeting their expenditure The financial distress under 
which they laboured in 1781 is portrayed in the order to 
Colonel Hartley to cover as much of the Konkan as 
possible, so as to enable the agents of Government to 
collect a part ot the revenues and secure the rice harvest: 
while in his reply to an address presented to him at the 
close ot the Mysore war, Lord Wellesley referred to the 
loan of 3 lakhs towards the prosecution of war with 
France which the Bombay Government had been forced 
to raise by public subscription. Meanwhile however the 
revenues were steadily increasing ; the customs duties 
were revised ; and the rent from reclaimed lands showed 
an upward tendency year by year. 

' Bombay Gizetter Materials, Itl, 373. 

' See Customs article. 

” In *755 the Court wrote; — “It gives us great pleasure to 
observe by your last sell-off books that our rents and revenues are 
increasing and that they exceed the amount of the preceding 
years by upwards of Rs. 60,000." 
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The later financial history of Bomba}' can be g^athered 
from the succeeding chapters on Customs, Cotton 
Duties, Salt, Kxcise, Tobacco, income-tax, Stamps, 
Registration and Steam Boiler Inspection. The following 
statement shows the receipts and disbursements in 
Bombay in thousands of rupees in 1890-91, igoo-oi 
and 1905-06, excluding military, post-office and telegraph 
transactions': 


Keceipt>. Disbursenunts. 





1900^1. 

i 905 .cfr. 

1890-91. 

1900-01, 

igoj-oO. 

Land Revenue 



4 , 7 -i 

4..7 


80 

i,6t 

Stamps.. 


iS, 16 


46 ., 5 I 

54 

54 

60 

Excise .. 

.. 

44.61 

29.97 

40,48 

54 

96 

80 

Justice 


67 

9» 

■ ,8,1 

H.17 


14.08 

Assessed Taxes 


i68q 

20 .X‘i 


.>6 

44 

60 

Customs 



1.49.7* 

.t.io.aO 


6,^4 

7.72 

Mint .. 


-'“.47 


t.i9 

5.94 

■;.zo,68 

a.is 

Regristration 

. 

06 

7 - 


J9 



Education «. 


76 

*9 

I4O4 

5-4<^ 


7.70 

Police .. 


« ,ul> 

^59 

1.6^ 

6.64 

1 1 .60 

I 1,64 

Medicine 

. 

78 

1. 

t,68 



1 i.i ; 

Other Sources 


t.60.17 



.>7*5* 


'r. 


Total 




m 

-^•^v -9 

1.11.75 

Steam Boiler 
Fund . , 

Inspection 

iS 

5‘> 

61 

{ - ' 


5= 

(iovt. Central Book l>epot 
Fund «. .4 

'.44 

94 

84 1 

-13 

89 

83 


Bombay by reason of its magnificent harbour has Custom., 
become the entrepot, not only of the commerce of Western 
India, and of the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia, but also of 
Great Britain and other foreign countries. The prosperity 
of Bombay in this respect lias been materially strengthened 
by the propriety with which the scale of duties levied 
on imports and exports has been adjusted from time to 
time and the simplicity with which they have always been 
collected at the port. 

The legislative enactments affecting fhe sea-customs of 
the Bombay Presidency were few and their direct operation 
was limited to the two ports of Bombay and Surat until 
the year 1827, when a general regulation was passed for 
the management of the customs at the subordinate ports 
as well as at the main port of the Presidency. 

^ This does not include revenue derived in the Public VVorkc 
Department, which amounted in 1907 to Rs. 50,000. 
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In 1O67 the customs were farmed for 18,000 Xeraphin>, 
while from 1670 an “indulgence of 5 years custom free” 
was granted. In 1676 the duty was fixed at 2| per cent, 
besides one per cent, appropriated to fortifications An 
anchorage duty of one rupee per ton was also lev ied on 
all ships in the same year. The collect'on of duty was 
farmed out by the Company.' The customs revenue in 
1675 was 31,050 Xeraphins. Other items included in the 
customs but separately farmed were tobacco (20,300), 
arrack (5,050), Mahim passage (850) and Sion passage(36o). 
Customs duty on .all goods was raised to 5 per cent in 
1685, to defray naval and military charges. 

This system appears to have continued till 1715 witli 
little alteration. In that year the Court being desirous of 
encouraging the trade of Bombay, directed the custom to 
be reduced to 3 per cent., and for the general benefit oi 
the island all duties upon butter, oil, rice, paddy and 
wheat were also taken off.-' In 1717 a consulage duty 
of 2 per cent, was ordered by the Court to be imposed on 
all goods imported into Bombay from Madras and on all 
other ships under the Company’s protection trading in 
Bombay. This w.as followed in 1720 by an order to the 
effect that all goods belonging to persons living under the 
protection of the Company, which had paid the duties of 
this island, be exported custom-free to Surat or to any 
vvther port at which the Company enj. yed privileges, and 
that good.s exported from Surat and other Mughal port.s 
which had paid a 2 per cent, duty on export, should be 
allowed to set off the p.ayment against the charges levied 
in B mbay. 

In 1720 a deb.ate arose whether the additional dutie.s 
(collected with the customs) towards carrying on the war 
against Kanhoji Angria and for finishing .and repairing the 
churc) should be Continued or not. It was decided that the 
dut> towards carrying on the war against Kanhoji Angria 
.should be taken off, and only the i per cent, for repairing 
the church be continued. 2 At the close of the year how- 

^ Surat’Counoil lo Coin t. i7ih Janu.<ry, 167O- In the words of 
the letter the cu-tenis were exposed to j»ale “by the Inch of 
candle ” and wore raised to Xeraphins 31,050 per annum. 

■’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials HI, 294-295. 

Bombr’v Gnzetteer Materia’'*, HI. 
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ever, an additional duty of 3 per cent, for the term of six 
months was levied at Bombay, Persia, Surat and Mokha 
in order to defray the great expense incurred by the Com- 
pany in fitting out fleets to go in search of the “pirates 
and other pickeruns ” on the coast. The customs dues of 
one rupee a ton on all shipping entering the harbour, 
which were abolished for .a time, were re -levied in 1720. 

The following remarks of the President show details of 
the levy of customs-duty about 1737 : — 

“ (a) All goods imported and sold pay 3 per cent., unless 
they have already paid duties at Surat or Cambay. The 
only exception to this 3 per cent, duty is in the case of 
sundry articles whose importation being judged of advan- 
tage is allowed free, and of others whose importation is 
judged detrimental, and is subject to special duties. 
These articles are : — timber free, Indian tobacco 9 per 
cent., grain free, horses 6 per cent., jewels free, soap 9 per 
cent., plate free, opium 9 per cent., country iron 9 per 
cent, 

“ A special export duty is levied on the following articles 
which are necessary to the island, vis., timber 5 percent., 
grain 5 per cent., boats sold 6 per cent., salt 20 per cent., 
cocoanuts 9 per cent., cloth made in Bombay 2-?; per cent., 
sundry other necessaries, such as corn, fish and cajans 
9 per cent. 

“ The duties of Bombay paid by the traders are esteemed 
as reasonable as at any port in India. When it is con- 
sidered that goods brought from Bengal have already paid 
a consulage there and if exported from hence to Persia pay 
another duty at that place, we cannot suppose the Hon’bk- 
Company' will think it reasonable to augment the one 
without taking off the other. In this respect we trade on 
.a more disadvantageous footing than the Moors, who. 
having paid the Mughal’s duties at one of his ports, are at 
liberty' to carry their goods to all the rest within the year 
custom tree. We can from experience affirm that the 
Hon’ble Company are the greatest gainers by the private 
trade carried on by the English in India. The amount ot 
this article in 1735-36 was Rs. 62,234. 

“ (b) The Town wall duty was voluntarily paid by the 
inhabitants of Bombay to defray the expenses of building 
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the town wall. They no doubt expected, when the cost 
was repaid, they would be relieved from the duty, 
though, I believe, they may be prevailed willingly to 
continue the 2 per cent, if our Hon’ble Masters gratify 
them in relinquishing the ground and quit rent. I am 
inclined to hope our Masters will agree to this proposal. 
The difference will be greatly in their favour, and by their 
compliance the body of our merchants will be gratified 
and our poor relieved. The amount of this item was 
Rs. 14,591. 

“• (c) The duty towards building a new Custom House is 
collected on all goods imported ; it was originally given 
towards building a church and when the church was 
finished the merchants hoped it would be taken off. It has 
since been applied to the Custom House and other services, 
cent, being collected upon all imports without 
separating this duty from the real customs. The traders 
seem to despair of being relieved from this duty, though 
when a donation of that kind is made, they think it ought 
to be applied to no other use and ought not to be con- 
tinued after the work for which the duty was first levied 
is completed. The amount collected was Rs. 8,488. 

“((/) All goods weighed and measured at the Custom 
House pay per cent, on their value over and above the 
customs contribution. This in effect increases the custom 
to per cent. This duty was laid on by the late President 
and Council and has been submitted to by the traders in 
general who do not pretend to dispute the Hon’ble Com- 
pany’s power of levying and continuing what duties they 
please on the trade carried on under their protection. In 
spite of this whether the over-burthen of it will not have 
a bad effect and lessen the customs revenue is referred to 
our Hon’ble Masters. The amount realized was Rs. 2,828. 

“ (c) I cannot but confess I think the pepper duty a 
hardship on the English traders who alone are subject to 
it. I apprehend the original design of the tax was to 
lessen the e.xport of pepper on account of private persons 
from the Hon’ble Company’s settlements. But it has 
been taken in a much more unlimited sense ; for this duty 
is collected on all pepper sold by the English traders in 
any of the Hon’ble Company’s settlements, though 
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bought from such parts of the coast as no ways interfere 
with our Hon’ble Masters’ trade. Nay the duty was 
carried even further and collected on pepper bought at 
Cochin and sold in China. From this we were obliged 
to desist on the Dutch threatening to deny us the liberty 
of their port. As at this time all merchants (except those 
under the English protection) can buy pepper at Karwar, 
Onor, Cochin and other parts of the coast where our 
Hon’ble Masters have not settlements, and sell it at any 
market in India without paying this additional duty, the 
levy puts the English on a worse footing as regards 
pepper than any other merchants, even than the Moors or 
Banias. It is to be hoped that the Hon’ble Company taking 
the same into their consideration will be pleased to 
relieve them by taking it off. The amount in 1735-36 
was Rs. 946. 

“ {/) Convoy duty is collected on small vessels belonging 
to the island (that do not pay tonnage) according to the 
following rates: — Those under 100 khandis, Rs. 10; 
from 100 to 150, Rs. 15 ; from 150 upwards, Rs. 20. 
Vessels pay this duty every trip and some boats make 
two, others three voyages in a season. As upon such 
boats the convoy duty amounts to more than the tonnage, 
1 think it is for the Company’s interest not to attempt to 
enhance this duty. The amount collected was Rs. 1290. 

“is) Ail private ships that take in water at this port pay 
Re. o. qr. i res. 60 a ton for the same. The amount of 
the pier and waterway duty is small and will not admit of 
any considerable addition. The collections were Rs. 398. 

“(A) Account freight is very uncertain. Goods are freight- 
ed on such terms as can be settled. All gold and silver 
belonging to black merchants brought on the Company’s 
ships or vessels from Persia or the Red Sea, pay 2 per 
cent, and from Basra 27 the thousand, and what belongs 
to the Company’s covenant servants pays i per cent. 
Should this duty be augmented the merchants would freight 
on other vessels on more easy terms. It is certainly the 
Company’s interest to continue the rate as hitherto. The 
encouraging the merchants to freight their money to this 
island is of very great consequence to the Hon’ble Company 
as well as to the merchants of the place. For the greatest 
2-24 
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part of the silver freighted on the Company’s vessels is 
coined in our mint ; whereby the Company receive an 
advantage, besides the freight. And the proprietors of 
such silver being generally the northern merchants export 
near the whole amount of it in goods, which tends to the 
benefit of the island and the increase of the Hon’ble 
Companv’s customs. The realizations in 1735-6 were 
Rs. 13,265. 

‘ “ (*) All ships that take our pass pay one rupee the ton 
to the Company, which duty is also collected on the English 
ships fro n the other side of India. Also all foreign boats 
belonging to the inhabitants of Cutch, Sind and other 
places are obliged to take our pass and pay the said duty 
of one rupee a ton. Many of those people think it very hard 
to be obliged to take our pass on such terms, pleading that 
• without passes their vessels and boats would be as safe 
from any of the pi'ates w 10 infest this coast. Therefore, 
whether it will be pradint toatte npt increasing this article 
of the Hon’ble Company’s revenue and hazard the whole 
by disgusting these traders must be submitted to their con- 
sideration. The amount collected here and at Surat in 
1735-36 was Rs. 6184”. 

In 1744 a set of orders for the guidance of the Bombay 
Customs Master was publishe 1, in which it was ordered 
that all merchandize imported by Europeans, subject to 
certain exceptions, should pay a duty of 4^ per cent., 
of which I per cent, was allocated to the Town Ditch and 
4 per cent, to the new Custom House. Goods imported by 
native merchants in three-masted vessels paid 4.^ per 
cent.; but when imported in smaller vessels paid an 
additional 2 per cent, towards the cost of the Town 
Walls. Grain and timber exported by native merchants 
paid a duty of 5 per cent.* In 1747, the Court 
wrote to Bombay that they did not think it reasonable 
that merchants should pay customs duties on goods 
that had not been landed, nor that they be any longer 
charged for the To^rn Ditch or Walls, as their 
engagements upon these heads had been fully complied 
with. From what date the duties were abolished is not 
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known. In 1752 a special 1 per cent, duty ad valorem was 
levied in addition on the value of all goods imported and 
exported at Bombay and Surat in ships hired of the Com- 
pany and in all country ships and vessels whatsoever, 
that were entitled to the Company’s protection and bore 
the English colours, sub.ect to the proviso that the said 
duty was not to be levied on shibars, galivats and boats 
that supplied the island of Bombay with timber, wood, 
fruit, grain, cattle or provisions of any kind from the 
adjacent rivers and countries. In 1765 the Bombay 
Customs Master brought to the notice of Government 
instances of evasion of payment of duty at Surat by 
merchants purchasing cotton at Jambusar instead of 
Surat and afterwards landing it at Bombay for exporta- 
tion. In order to prevent this. Government ordered 
that all goods coming from the northward, notwith- 
standing that they might have been landed for ex- 
portation, should pay the usual duties, unless they could 
produce a certificate of their having paid them at Surat, 
and that the duty on cotton be levied agreeably to its 
valuation there. The Customs Master was likewise ordered 
to oblige all merchants not under the Company’s protection, 
bound from the southern to the northern ports, who came 
in at Bombay for the benefit of convoy, to deliver in an 
account of their cargo upon their arrival. On this cargo 
the Customs Master was ordered to levy the duties, valuing 
the same 10 per cent, under the market price. The same 
rule was ordered to be observed also with respect to all 
merchants under the Company’s protection, who proceeded 
to the northward without landing their goods at Surat. 
But such as declared their intention of proceeding 
to Surat and landing their goods there were ex- 
empted fnim the above rule. Government also made it 
a standing rule to levy customs on all goods imported and 
remaining unsold on the 31st July every year at the market 
price the respective goods might bear at that time. 

The customs collections at Bombay during the nineteen 
years ending tyyi-g fluctuated between Bs. 1,57,000 
(in 1761-62) and Rs. 3,25,000 (in 1777-78) and averaged 
about Rs 2,01,000 in the first ten years and about 
Rs. 2,84,000 in the last nine. 
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The first Customs Regulation (Regulation Vi of 1799) 
was passed in 1799 and was “ principally founded 
on the Regulation passed by the Bombay Government 
in 1795, in pursuance of orders of the year preceding 
from the Court of Directors and with various subsidiary- 
rules now reduced into form.” Under the Regulation 
an import duty of 2 J per cent, was levied on manifest prices 
with an established advance, grain was exempted from 
duty, and export duties were withdrawn. Duty was 
also collected on arrack and tobacco imported by farmers 
according to their leases. A duty of Rs, too was levied 
on each slave imported. In 1805 the above regulation 
was amended and an addition of i p.c. was made to the 
rate of duty, raising it to 3-^ per cent. This additional 
duty was originally intended to cover the expense incurred 
in protecting trade by means of armed vessels and the 
Company’s Marine. Under ‘ Land Customs ’ a town duty 
was established at Bombay by a Regulation of 1803 ; and 
the Customs Master was directed to collect it This 
duty was 4 per cent, upon the prime cost, with advances as 
in the case of the sea customs at Bombay. The articles 
liable to this duty were shawls, pepper and spices, 
sandal-wood and rose-water, sugar and molasses, oil, 
ghi and turmeric, tobacco, betel-nut and leaf, piece- 
goods, wax candles and saltpetre. Wine, beer and 
liquors were subjected to certain fixed duties. Cotton 
paid one rupee per khandi. Certificates from the other 
Presidencies, exempting from sea customs at Bombay, 
were not to exempt from the town duty, if the goods 
were otherwise liable thereto. Certain of these articles for 
re-exportation were allowed to be warehoused. But the 
privilege of drawback was withheld on re-exportation of 
any articles taken out for town consumption on payment 
of the duty. This town duty was abrogated in 1805, but 
re-imposed on May 1st, 1810. Ghi, turmeric, oil for 
culinary purposes, betel-nut and leaf were excluded from 
the above list, and China piece-goods and nankeens 
added to it ; as well as bhoeesing, cocum and tamarinds, 
which latter were thenceforth to be exempted from sea- 
customs. Town duty was imposed upon pearls, precious 
stones and jewellery. 
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The rules of the port of Bombay remained unaltered till 
1813, when the general regulation passed by the Court 
of Directors for the conduct of the trade of British India 
with foreign nations was promulgated for the three 
Presidencies. This .and the subsequent Regulations, 
enacted by order of the Court for the port of Bombay 
were nearly word for word the same as those for the 
other Presidencies.' Under this Regulation the rate 
of duty at Bombay upon goods imported in foreign 
bottoms was raised from 35 per cent, to 4 ^ per cent, with 
the advance of 60 per cent, as before, which made the 
rate of duty 7j'’g per cent. On exports it was fixed at 3^^ 
per cent, on the invoice value for goods purchased at 
Bombay, which, with the original import duty of 3J per 
cent., averaged about the same as the import duty of 7 
percent. In 1815 when the trade between Great Britain 
and India was rendered, with respect to some articles, 
free, and the duty on others was reduced to 24 per cent., 
the port of Bombay shared in the benefit of the reduction 
of duty ; and by a special enactment, published in i»i7, 
the duty on goods coming from other European countries 
in British or registered ships, which in 1815 was at the 
three Presidencies fixed at 5 per cent., was at Bombay 
again reduced to 3^ per cent., being the rate of duty 
levied prior to promulgation of Regulation XIII of 1815. 
Imports of British goods originally imported by British 
ships at any port in the Company’s territories, and coming 
thence under certificate to Bombay or any subordinate 
port were declared free. And at the same time British free 
imports were, on import from Bombay at any subordinate 
port, admitted to tree entry- The rule originally obtain- 

The only enactments of a strictly local nature passed between 
1805 and 1827 were one ( 1 1 of 1810) for the regulation ot the port 
of Bombay, embodying the rules for anchoring, port clearances, 
ballast, ducks, pilotage, light-house and other dues, and matters 
arising out of the resort of ships to the port, but not connected 
with the customs or the passing of goods ; one (VI of 1811), 
authorizing confiscation and sale of smuggled goods, convey- 
ing, in fact, a power hitherto wanted to legalize the acts of the 
officers of the Customs within the jurisdiction of the Recorders, 
now the Supreme Court ; one (VIll of 1816), defining rules for 
entering manifests of country boats and one (11 of 1826) for 
punishing bribery on the part of the customs officers. Report of 
Commissioners relative to the Customs and Post Office systems, 
India, pages 43-j t, 1851, by J. C. Melville. 
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ing at Bombay was that all goods landed expressly for 
re-exportation as well as those transhipped in the har- 
bour must pay the same duties as other goods a<id no 
drawback or exemption whatever was to be allowed. It 
was however modified in 1815 under the law then pro- 
mulgated at all the three Presidencies for trade with 
United Kingdom and the whole duty on indigo, cotton, 
wool and hemp, the produce of British India, exported to 
the United Kingdom' was returned in drawback, and so 
much drawback was allowed on the export of all other 
articles as would reduce the amount of duty retained to 2| 
per cent. In 1827 a new regulation for the Port of Bom- 
bay and for the conduct of trade with foreign nations and 
with Great Britain was promulgated. It maintained the 
regulations for the Bombay town duties with certain mo- 
difications and provided for a tariff valuation, founded on 
a comparison of the invoice value of goods for the past 
three years with the market rate of such goods during the 
same period. This tariff was to be revised every three 
years by a committee composed of the Collectors of sea 
customs and land revenue of Bombay, with two more 
respectable merchants." Meanwhile the inconvenience of 
the system under which the town duty was levied, led to 
anew arrangement, embodied in a new regulation of 1834, 
whereby a i i per cent, duty was substituted for the old 
4 per cent, duty, and all drawback was withdrawn except 
on goods exported direct to the United Kingdom, and then 
only to such extent as would reduce the total duty payable 
to Government to 2^ per cent. In the same year the duty 
on cotton was fixed at a uniform rate of 5 per cent, on the 
tariff valuation, and all transit duties upon it were 
abolished. 

For the six years ending 1834-5 the average annual 
receipts from sea customs were Rs. 9,77,000. The general 


' In 1819 the title of Custom Master of Bombay was altered to 
•• Collector of Customs and Town Duties." 

■' When the regulations were remodelled in 1827 the provi- 
sions relating to wines and liquors in the regulations of 1803 
and 1810 were, by an oversight, omitted, thus freeing those 
articles from town-duty. This oversight was remedied in 

1835- 
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trade contributed Rs. 5,53,000. The following statement 
shows the rales of duty levied between 1799 and 1^35 : — 



•J’O S'g 
£■3 « ° »• 

Rate of Duty by 
Regrulatinn. 


^ >.£ O' 

1 

VI. of 
* 799 - 

1 

I. of 
,805. 

X. of 1813 
and 

II of 1821. 

DtUy OK Tm^oHs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. ! 

1 

Rs. 

Rs 

On foreign bottoms .. •• 

j 6 c 

a| 

3 ^ 


On Europe^ China and other foreigro groods from 
Goa or other form^n European ports in India. 

160 


3 ^ 


On imports from Europe by the Gulf? of Persia 
and Arabia on alt vessels, British, fordgrn or 
natives 

160 


3 i 


Frmn Batavia •> .. 

laS 




From China and the Cfipe of Good Hope .. 

tao 

1 2I 


• • 

From the Coromnndet Coast, the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfs, Africa and \ia 1 acca. 


1 2I 


From the Malator Coast, (not British) Goa, 
Guzarat, Cambay, Cutch, Sind, Mahratta 
Ports, ’ejru. 

110 

1 

3I 


Trade with the United Kingdom 

100 

2' 

fl 

3I 

Dttiy on ExPorii,. 

Of such articles may have been purchased at 

this port, and exported on foreign bottoms, or 

100 

^ 100 

' 

exported under British or foreign colours to 
Goa. Ac,, foreign European port' in India and 
ultimately intended for Europe, China or anj 
foreign Asiatic State. | 

1 Invo'ce 
i valua* 1 
1 tion. 

None. 

None. 

3 i 


From 1859 to 1864 the general rate of import duty was 
to per cent., this heavy rate having been imposed 
by the Government of India as one of the means of 
redressing the financial position which had been seriously 
affected by the Mutiny of 1857. Ti e rate was found to be 
so high that it operated to restrict consumption, and in 
1864 it was reduced to •j\ per cent. The general rate of 
export duty from 1859 to 1867 was 3 per cent. Many articles 
were subject to taxation in 18 9, but the list was gradually 
reduced until, in 1867, it consisted of cotton manufac- 
tures, indigo, rice, wheat and other grains, tanned and 
dressed hides and skins, lac, oils, seeds, spices and shawls. 
The import rate of 7^ per cent, was fun her reduced in 1875 
to 5 per cent. In 1878 the question of abolishing the 
customs duties was raised.’ Tha Government of India 
desired to give full play to free trade principles and the 
Lancashire cotton manufacturers finding a competitor in 
the growing Indian industry were pressing for the removal 

* For farther details see Imperial Gaaetteer of India, Vol. IV. 
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of the artificial advantage given to the latter by the 5 per 
cept. duty. The first step was the repeal of the duty on 
cotton goods containing yarns not finer than 30’s ‘ if 
similar in character to goods already manufactured in 
India. Railway material was exempted from duty and 
about 25 minor items were removed from the dutiable list. 
In 1882 Government abolished the rest of the cotton duties 
and all the general duties except those on liquor, arms, 
opium and salt. Until 1894 no further import duties were 
levied, except a duty of half-an-anna per gallon on petro- 
leum, first levied in 1888. 

Until i860 the bulk of the export trade was taxed, and 
the general rate in that year was 3 per cent, ad valorem. 
Many articles were exempted between i86o and 1865, and 
by 1874 the list comprised only cotton goods, grain, hides, 
indigo, lac, oils, seeds and spices. In 1875 it was further 
reduced to oil, rice, indigo and lac : but in 18S0 the duty 
on lac and indigo was remitted, and from that dale rice 
has been practically the sole source of export revenue. 

In 1894 the heavy burden thrown on the Government of 
India by the fall in exchange made it necessary to con- 
sider how to increase the revenue. The import duties 
were reimposed and the tariff was re-established by the 
Government of India much as it had stood in 1875 subject 
to some alteration and to a revision of valuations. Im- 
ports generally were subjected to duty at the rate of 
5 per cent., but a few articles remained exempt from 
duty, the most important being food-grains, machinery, 
railway materials, and coal, cotton yarn and manufactur- 
ed goods. Most classes of iron and steel were taxed at 
the low rate of i per cent. 

In December 1894 cotton yarn of a certain fineness and 
cotton manufactures containing such yarn were made 
dutiable at the general rate of import duty (5 per cent.), 
but a further change was made in February 1896, when 
cotton yarn and cotton securing thread were exempted 
from duty, and the rate of duty on all other cotton goods, 
irrespective of fineness, was reduced to 3^ per cent. This 


^ Cotton yarns are said to be of 20’s, so’s, &c. counts when not 
more iban a like number of hanks of 840 yds. go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 
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reduction in duty and the encouragement given to .specu- 
lative purchases by the exaggerated reports circulated in 
1896-97 as to the shortne.ss of the American Cotton crop, 
led to an increase in the Bombay imports to the extent 
of nearly a crore of rupees in value, the total amount 
being 726:^ lakhs. 

In 1896 the exemption of machinery was restricted to 
machinery required for certain specified industries, and 
from time to time additions were made to the industries. 
In 1899 the restriction was removed, and all machinery 
was exempted without reference to the industry for which it 
was required. In 1894 a special import duty on sugar in 
certain cases was levied. With effect from March 1899 
a countervailing duty was imposed on bounty-fed beet 
sugar from foreign countries, that it might not affect the 
Indian industry and with the intention of counteracting 
bounties paid directly or indirectly by foreign Govern- 
ments. The manufacturers in the chief beet-growing 
countries obtained high prices in the home markets, 
owing to the operation of the protective duties, so that 
they were able to sell their surplus stocks at rates con- 
siderably below cost prices. Further duties were there- 
fore imposed in 1902 on sugar imported from countries 
which by their protective system rendered possible the 
formation of trade combinations to manipulate the price 
of sugar* A customs duty, at the rate of a quarter of a 
pie per pound, has also been levied from the 1st April 1903, 
on all tea produced in India and exported from any cus- 
toms port to any place beyond the limits of British India, 
the collections being paid to a Committee for promoting 
the sale and consumption of Indian tea. 

The customs receipts from 1800-01 down to 1908-09 are 
given in a,ppendix I. The gross receipts of the Customs at 
Bombay during the year 1907-08 amounted to Rs. 227 lakhs 
and were the highest on record at Bombay. The export 
receipts, which were derived from the duty on rice and rice 
flour exported to foreign countries, aggregated Rs. 2 lakhs 
and the receipts from imports were Rs. 224 lakhs. 

Act XVII of 1894, which imposed a 5 per cent, duty on 
cotton yam over 20’s count spun in British Indian mills, 
came into force on the 27th December 1894, and was repeal- 


Cotton 

Duties. 
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ed with effect from the 22nd January 1896. On the 3rd Fe- 
bruary i8g6, a new Vet (II of 1896) was promulgated, wiiich 
imposed a duty of 34- per cent, on cotton goods produced 
in British India, “ cotton goods ” being used to denote all 
manufactures of cotton except yarn and thread. The duty 
thus leviable is collected by the Collector of Bombay in the 
form of an assessment on the monthly returns of cotton 
fabrics issued from the mills, exemption from assessment 
being granted in the case of all fabrics exported to 
“declared" foreign ports. The tariff values for the various 
classes of cotton goods. are from time to time revised. 
The revenue collected under the old Act from mills in 
Bombay city amounted to about 4I lakhs ; and when the 
new Act came into force in 1896 the stocks of cloth 
awaiting issue from the mills on the date of the passing of 
the Act were allowed to be issued free. These stocks 
amounted to about ij million lbs., and took nearly two 
years to pass entirely out of the mills. 

The following table shows the revenue collected under 
the Cotton Duties Act from mills in Bombay city since the 
year 1896 


Year. 

i 

Number 
of Mills. 

1 Quantity of 
cloth 

1 produced. 

1 

Net collection 
of duty. 



1 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

1896-97 

33 

4,831,476 

6,02,000 

1900-01 

32 

58,239.742 

7, 16,000 

1905-06 

4 » 

95,592,707 

1 5,68,000 

1908-09 1 

44 

>07,274,581 

21,52,000 


Of recent years there has been a marked increase in the 
production of the city’s mills. Those which are furnished 
with both spinning and weaving machinery number 38. and 
produce annually about 110,000,000 lbs. of cloth 'i.e., 71 
per cent, of the total produce of the mills in the Presidency) 
and export about 10 million lbs. The chief classes of 
good^ produced are chadars, long-cloth, domestics, dhotis. 
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shirtings, T cloth, sheetings, and coloured and fancygoods; 
and of these long cloth, T cloth, chadars and domestics 
are the chief kinds exported. The markets for these goods 
are Zanzibar, Mauritius, Aden, German East Africa, Portu- 
guese East .Africa, Persia, Hongkong, Shanghai, Arabia 
and the Straits Settlements. 

At the earliest period of which record remains, there Salt Revenue 
I , . , - . 1 • General 

appear to have been salt-works in the northern portion ot History. 

the island. In 16.S6, for example, the Padre Superior of 
Bandora was summoned for converting the Company’s 
fishing-weir at Rauli into a salt-pond, and in 1731 about 
Rs. 800 were expended in enlargingthe salt-pans at Vadala. 

The system in vogue in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was that “ the Kulambis or husbandmen ” manufac- 
tured the salt and paid the Company a toka (rent) or moiety 
of the annual product of the pans, which were in charge 
of Portuguese stewards directly responsible to the Com- 
pany’s revenue officials : while the rules regarding the 
export and sale of salt laid down that for the first two or 
three months of every year, or until 50 ras had been sold, 
the Company alone had the right to sell salt ; and that on 
the expiry of that period the sales by the Company (on 
behalf of themselve- a id of the Kunbis) and the sales by 
private salt-manufacturers should be in the ratio of two- 
thirds to one-third. In 1751 all the salt-pans, belonging 
both to the Company and private persons, were farmed 
out together for a period of seven years at the rate of 
Rs. 9,7 .?5 a year, the joint farmers being Bhiku Sinay 
(Shenvi), iNewrekar and Manoel Texeira. The farmers were 
permitted to sell at what rate they chose, to export whither 
they pleased, and to maintain an entire monopoly of 
sale, so long as they had any salt to dispose of. On the 
expiry of the term of this contract a petition was received 
by the Council from the inhabitants of the island, who 
alleged that the farmers charged too high a price, sold very 
impure salt, and would not deliver salt from bouse to 
house, as the Kunbis formerly did. In consequence, the 
new contract of 17^8 contained more stringent provisions, 
the chief of which were that the retail price of salt should 
never exceed by more than 50 per cent, the price paid at 
the pans, that the Collector should regulate and publish 
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the selling'-prices once a fortnight, and that the farmers 
should always maintain twelve retail-shops open every 
day from sunrise to sunset in different localities.' 

This system of periodically farming out the salt-pans at 
Matunga, Rauli, Vadala, Shaikh-Misri, and Sewri proper 
seems to have continued until the early portion of the 
nineteenth century. 

The later history of the salt-revenue of Bombay city 
cannot be dissociated from that of the salt-revenue 
throughout the Presidency. As early as 1816 the question 
of organizing a regular revenue from salt attracted the 
attention of the Bombay Government, and in 1823 they 
submitted to the Court of Directors a proposal to establish 
a salt-monopoly, similar to that at Madras, at a maximum 
selling-price of 45 pounds to the rupee, or Rs. 1-13-6 per 
Indian maund, which was estimated as equivalent to an 
annual tax of 4 annas per head of population. This 
proposal was however negatived, on the grounds that the 
Bombay Presidency was still unsettled and depressed, and 
that such a monopoly might cause a scarcity of salt. 
Three years later (1826), however, both the Court of 
Directors and the Bombay Government approved of a 
suggestion of Mr, Bruce, a member of the Bombay 
Customs committee, to substitute an excise duty on salt, 
equivalent to annas 6 ^ per Indian maund, for the 
various transit and town duties, taxes on crafts and pro- 
fessions, and similar cesses then in existence. Much 
correspondence took place on the question; and in 1836 
the whole proposal was referred for decision to the Indian 
Customs committee, then sitting in Calcutta, which 
came to the conclusion that an uniform excise and import 
duty of 8 annas per maund on salt was the most suitable 
method of replacing the objectionable transit-dues. 
.Accordingly Act XXVII of 1837 was p^sed, which 
imposed an excise-duty of 8 annas per maund on all salt 
delivered from any work in the territories of the Bombay 
Government, forbade the manufacture of salt without 
previous notice being given to the Collector, and em- 

^ For further details of prices, quantity exported between 1735 
and 1748, and for the full text of the farm-contract, see Bombay 
Town and Island Materials, II., 164-175. 
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powered the Collector to arrange to keep accounts of 
all salt manufactured and stored and to prevent smug- 
gling. 

This Act was followed by Act I of 1838, which established 
a revised system of sea and land customs, imposed an 
import-duty of 8 annas per maund on salt imported from 
foreign territory, and abolished the transit-dues which 
had been suspended in 1837. The practical effect of this 
measure, which also provided for preventive cordons and 
abolished various petty taxes amounting to about lakhs 
a year, was a loss on transit-dues of 16 '6 lakhs and an 
average annual revenue from salt of 14 lakhs. To recoup 
the net annual loss of 2J lakhs, the excise-duty on salt was 
raised by Act XVI of 1844 to one rupee per maund, 
being subsequently reduced to 12 annas per maund, in 
accordance with ordprs received from the Court of 
Directors ; and to obviate the smuggling which the 
rise in duty tended to produce. Act XXXI of 1850 was 
passed, which legalized the levy of an import and ex- 
port duty equal to the excise-duty and imposed various 
measures on unauthorized manufacture of and traffic 
in the commodity. In 185G there were 22 salt-works, 
which produced annually about 600,000 maunds of 
salt. 

The financial difficulties of 1859 urged the Bombay 
Government to increase the e.-xise-duty ; and after the 
question had been referred to a committee, composed of 
the two Revenue Commissioners and the Commis.sioner 
of Customs, the rate was enhanced, with the approval of 
the Government of India, to one rupee per maund on the 
17th August in that year. In 1861 the rate was enhanced 
to Re. 1-4-0 per maund, the increase being legalised by 
Act VII of j86i, which empowered the Governor-General 
in Council to raise the Bombay tax to Re- 1-8-0 per 
maund; in January 1865 it was raised to Rs. 1-8-0 by 
notification ; in 1869 it was increased to Rs. 1-13-0 and 
again in 1877 to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. A slight reduction 
to Rs. 2 was effected in ifcSz, but in 1888 it was again 
found necessary to raise the rate to Rs. 2-8-0, which 
subsisted unaltered for fifteen years. A large surplus of 
revenue, however, enabled the Government of India to 
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reduce the tax to Rs. 2 in March 1903, and again to 
Re. 1-8-0 in March 1905. Act X of 1882, it may be noted, 
empoweis the Government of India to raise the salt-tax 
to Rs. 3 per maund. 

The increase in production and in sale throughout 
the Presidency necessitated the formulation of an 
elaborate system for checking the trade in contraband 
salt, which was described by Mr. Plowden in 1856 
as having attained large proportions in Bombay. 
Accordingly Mr. VV. G. Pedder was appointed in 
i86q to enquire into the salt administration of the 
Presidency, and in 1870 submitted a report showing 
that the contraband trade in salt amounted to more than 
800,000 maunds a year ; that all the salt used in Bombay 
city as well as 31,000 maunds exported from it was 
smuggled salt, and that the bulk of the smuggling took 
place at the regular salt works. To put a stop to this 
illicit tralGc, Mr. Pedder also formulated exhaustive 
proposals, which contemplated intar alia the stoppage of 
the free export of salt to Calcutta and the Malabar Coast, 
and the formation of a new Salt Department under a 
Collector and Assistant Collectors, aided by a strong staff 
of Preventive and Coast Guard Officers. These proposals 
were approved by the Bombay Government and by the 
Government of India in 1871, and Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Pritchard was appointed to carry out Mr. Pedder’s 
suggestions and to draft a new Salt Act which eventually 
came into force as Act VI 1 of 1873. M*'- Pritchard had no 

easy task before him ; but in spite of considerable opposi- 
tion and an actual strike among the salt-makers, the new 
arrang.-ments were introduced by him during 1874 and 
1875 with what the Secretary of State characterized as 
“great intelligence” and “remarkable success.”' Until 
the passing of Act V of 1882, the Collector of Salt Re- 
venue was directly subordinate to Government, their 
immediate superiority bein^ vested by that Act in the Com- 
missioner of Customs, Opium and Abkari as Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue ; and some further changes in the powers 
exercised by local officers were Introduced by the Bombay 

> Secretary of State’s Despatch to the Government of Bombay, 
Mo. 3 of the 20th April, 1876. 
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Salt Act of 1890, which .superseded the Act of 1873 
is still in force.' 

The manufacture of salt is only permitted under a 
license from the Collector of Salt Revenue, and no 
salt can be removed from a salt-work without a 
permit signed by the Sarkarkun. Besides the salt-tax 
a ground-rent at the rate of 3 pies per mau d is 
recovered on salt sold and is credited as salt- 
revenue.” The duty on salt is recovered at the office 
of the Collector of Salt Revenue in Bombay city, where 
the trader is furnished with a receipt which he presents to 
the Sarkarkun, together with his application for removal 
of salt. If the trader executes a bond and deposits 
securities in promissory notes, he is permitted to remove 
salt on credit. The ground rent charges are paid in cash 
in the Sarkarkun s office at Matunga. All salt is checked 
by the Preventive officer at Matunga before removal to 
Bombay for local consumption or for consignment to 
other places. Under the orders of Government Matunga 
Salt is now (1939) issued free of duty for indus- 
trial purposes to various companies. The rate at which 
salt is sold at the Matunga works varies from one 
pie to 2 annas per maund, the greater portion 
being sofd at one anna per maund. Formerly the 
prevailing rate was 2 annas ; but the recent reductions in 
duty have resulted in a considerable reduction ol prices, 
inasmuch as the trade on the one hand is expanding 
and on the other hand the capital required to finance it is 
about 37 per cent, less than it used to be. 

The repeated enhancements of the salt-tax up to 1888, 
coupled with a special demand for Bombay salt, 
engendered a large increase in revenue, which rose from 
1} lakhs in 1840 to 25 lakhs in 1902-0-?. The increase is 
also partly due to additional --alt works opened during the 
last 25 years. 


^ For further information see Mr Peddei 's report of 1870, the 
memorandum of the Government of India and the report of the 
Salt Committee of igo#* 

” The Wadia Mahal salt- works at Matunga, being situated on 
Inam laiK^ are ^ntmpt from thte charge. 
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Excise. 


The subjoined table shows the annual average 
production, sales and revenue of the Matunga salt-works 
from i86o-6i to 1908-09 : — 


Period. 

Produce 
in maunds. 

Sales 

in maunds. 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

Ten years ending* 1869-70... 

668,623 

644,318 

93,443 

,, ,, .. 1879-80... 

562, S>3 

539.749 

8,23,340 

Jt M 11 1889-90... 

630,163 

588,529 

11,53,648 

,, ., 1899-1900. 

820,513 

801,742 

19.89,577 

Five years ending 1904-05. 

1,036,793 

954,350 

21,29,427 

For the year 1908-09. 

965t333 

910,064 

8.83,751 


From the earliest period of British rule in Bombay, 
revenue was derived from the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, and the fact that there were two bandvastaes or 
distilleries on the island at the time of the cession seems 
to show that the Portuguese Lady of the Manor also 
derived a certain amount of revenue in this manner. 
Subsequent to the cession of the island, the earliest 
reference to the excise administration and revenue is 
contained in a letter from the Court of Directors to the 
Council at Surat of March 27, 1668, in which they 
describe the arrack-farm as yielding 2000 pardaos a year, 
while in 1672 the tavern-rents of the island were declared 
to have been farmed out for about 300 Xeraphins by Mr. 
Hill. In 1675 “ punch-licenses” yielded 500 Xeraphins, 
and in 1676 the arrack-farms fetched 5340 Xeraphins.' 
In the latter year also a new tax styled Rende Verde or 
fresh customs appears to have been imposed upon oil, 
bhang, and mahuda or mhowra and was farmed out for 
1600 Xeraphins, one of the conditions being that no one 
but the farmer should sell less than a maund {man) retail. 
B> 1687 the proceeds of the arrack-farm had risen to 
8800 Xeraphins, while in 1694 fresh regulations for the 
licensing of punch-houses were framed, in which it was 
laid down that licenses for the retail-sale of all sorts of 


' Bombay Gazetteer Materials, HI, 
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wine, beer, nuini, ' arrack • -.should be ^ranted only to 
person.s of good behaviour and that fixed tavern-charges 
should be drawn up *’ to prevent extortion by the tavern- 
keepers in taking more for punch or wine tlian what had 
been formerly ordered and practised.”- The receipts 
from the farm and the licensing- of punch-houses gradu- 
ally rose. In 1737 the liquors sold by retail in the punch- 
hou.se.s were tlua arrack, which paid a duty of Rs. 15 per 
liogshead ; Etiropeaii wine of all kinds paying a duty of one 
rupee per dozen ; Persia or Shiraz wine paying Rs. 5 per 
che.st ; drams in ca.ses paying Rs. 5 per case; and brand}" 
and beer, which paid a duty of 8 annas per dozen. The 
realizations from the punch-house licenses varied from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. The arrack-farm rose gradually 
to Rs. 10,000 a } ear in 1728 and to Rs. 14,300 in 1734. 
Latterly the} were let by public auction for a term of 
three years. In 1737 the Company, seeing that the Bhandaris 
had suffered under this system, advised the letting of the 
farm to them for Rs. 12,000, in view of their faithful 
services. This lease expired in 1740 and was again 
renewed. Shortly afterwards the Bhandaris complained 
that they suffered hardship under their Mukadam and 
besought Government to intervene. .-\s a result certain 
new rules were framed appointing Esaji Naik as adminis- 
rator of the farm on Rs. 30 a month, with four inspectors 
on Rs. ro a month each, who were to ascertain what 
e.ach Bhandari ought to pay. The rate per tree payable 
by the Bhandaris was definitely fixed ; and the Chaugnlas 
and Patels of the caste were, in pursu.ance of an old custom, 
allowed each to enjoy 36 trees free of all taxes. The 
general result was that the bulk of the Bhandaris obtain- 
ed the trees at a smaller price than before and enjoyed the 
privilege of selling^ what they distilled in the most 
profitable manner, while the Company's rent rose to 


^ Mum was a kind of ale brewed from wheat-malt. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, 274. 

’ Pri .r to 1741 the Bhandaris could sell only one kind of country 
liquor called arrack, which was toddy-spirit of roughly 10° U. P. 
The two other kinds phul a~rack (toddy or mhowra spinti above 
)0° U. P. and nipa (commonly called lip-ioddy of 40“ to 50° V. P. 
and styled »ht n 70° U. P.) were sold only by the farmer. 

( Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, 348 — 50.] 

30 
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Rs. [2,500 including the amount of au/-sa„ami. The 
system, however, was still far from perfect, and Esaji 
Naik appears to have treated many individual Bhandaris 
with considerable injustice. Consequently in 1742 the 
administration of the farm wa.s transferred to one Manuel 
Barretto,= who w’as authorized to levy from each holder of 
a cocoanut or brab-tree the rates mentioned in the rules of 
the previous year, and a standing council was appointed to 
decide all matters of dispute. It was further ordained 
that “ all Goa or country arrack imported from the conti- 
nent [i.e. mainland) should be reported to the manager of 
the farm for the levy of the tax." In 1743 it was observed 
that the Bhandaris’ monopoly of the arrack farm resulted in 
the grow’th of the number' of arrack-houses, and conse- 
quently in frequent brawls and disturbances in the garrison. ' 
The Company therefore decided to discontinue the mono- 
poly and put the farm up to public auction. It was sold 
to Savaji Dharamset for Rs. 27,000 (including the sum for 
aut-salami), on conditions which limited the sale, distilla- 
tion and import of liquor, restricted the number of arrack- 
shops, and, to some extent, checked the sale of liquor 
outside the shops.’ Three years later (174b), however, the 

^ To the Rs. 12,000 for the farm was added au extra Rs. 500 a 
uhicli represented the value of an ancient tr bute known as 
uui-saiami or loddy-knife-rax. 

- Barretio was paid Rs, 20 a montl) by the Company for this 
dut)'. 

• Bombay Gazetteer .Materials HI. 353. The Bn .ndaris were 
formed into regular bands under their own lieadruri and had the 
right, if dissatisfied, to petition the officer in command of the P'ort 
Guard who had to submit it to the President in Council. 

* The following detailed agreement was passed with Savai' 
Dharamset, and was the first important measure introduced to 
check the sale, distribution and import ot liquor : — 

That the ’^aid President and Council doth b}' bese presents 
grant unto Savaji Dharamset the arrack '{B.rxn 3 .m\ .\ut-salami\ or 
toddy knife-tax, of this island of Bomba)* for thre e years at the 
rate of Ks, 27,000 a year to be made good and oaiJ to the said 
President and Council or their successors in maitner following: 
That IS to say two months from the date hereof or on tlie ist 
of October the sum of Rs. ^,500 and from thenceforward on the fst 
of every month the sum ot Rs. 2,250 until the expiry of this farm, 
n consideration of these payments the following conditions and 
privileges are granted the said farmer. That all ’-he Indian inha- 
bitants of this island be forbid to bring or sell on i . any sort of 
arrack commonly called parriar arrack (a native spirit) under 
penalty of Rs. 50 for every offence, the fine to be divided between 
the Honourable Company and the farmer. Siioul.l they or any 
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farm was again given to the Bhandaris for a period of 
five years for Rs. 30,000, in consequence of repeated com- 
plaints from them as to the conduct of the farmer. The 
term was extended to five years, as the Bhandaris repre- 
sented that “the first year will chieflv be spent in pre- 
paration for carrying on the business," On their side the 

foreign merchants bring Goa arrack for sale and shall not be able 
to vend the same to the English inhabitants, the importer in such 
case shall be obliged to tender it to (he farmer. Upon his refusing 
to buy it the importer may then be at liberty to sell it to any of the 
country people the buyer paying the farmer one rupee a (wa«?) 
tor such liberty. At the same time the buyer shall be obliged to sell 
not less than one-eighth part of a hogshead at one time on penalty 
of Rs. 50 for every offence, to be divided as aforementioned. Xo 
Bhandari shall distil arrack of any kind without leave from the 
farmer. Upon his obtaining leave he shall be obliged to sell such 
arrack to the farmer at Rs. 2-3-0 tlte Bombay man of 50 s^rs as 
hath been customary. Neither shall the Bhandari buy or sell any 
arrack on penalty of Rs. 50 to he divided between the Honour- 
able Company and the farmer. In case any of the caste of people 
called Parsis or others shall buy or distil for •%ale or distil for use 
any arrack or spirits the person sO offending shall be liable to the 
aforesaid penalty ro be dividei! as aforemem ioned. The farniei 
may set up three shops for selling arrack at Bombay to the Euro- 
pean soldiers and sailor'' namely one at a convenient distance with- 
out each ot the to'vn gates and in like manner one at Mahim ami 
one at Sion. He may set up other shops for selling arrack to the 
natives ro such a number as he shall think proper, the Honourable 
Compan\' allowing ground for that purpose as well as for the five 
shops permitted as aforesaid. All charges of building shall be on 
the farmer’s account. The farmer shall not sell or permit to he 
sold bv tliose under his direction any kind of arrack to the Euro- 
pean soldiers or sailors at other shops or places than at the nve 
shops mentioned in the loregoing article under the penalty ot 
Rs.50 for each offence to be paid to the Honourable Company. Nor 
shall he entertain any European soldiers or sailors after sunset, or 
suffer them to be drunk at his shops. In case any such soldiers or 
sailors wlll-not depart or return to the barracks then the farmer or 
his people shall give notice to the officers oftiie gates who will send 
a guard for them. But if the farmer or his servants shall neglect 
to acquaint the officers, the tanner shall he fined Rs. 50 and tin* 
servants punished as they mav deserve. Should the selling country 
arrack to such pe^^ons be forbidden the farmer must pay a strict 
regard to all such orders or be liable to the fine already mentioned 
in this article for every such offence. The tanner shall sell his double 
distilled arrack at 7 pice the .se/'and single distilled at 4 pice the 
ser full measure, and without any mixture of water so that an\' 
person buying arrack shall see that it is good and full measure 
before he carries it from the shop. It it proves bad or short in 
measure the person so endeavouring to impose upon the buyer 
shall, if the buyer insists upon it, go with him and carry the arrack 
to the clerk of the market. If the complaint be found just the 
fanner or his servant shall be subject to the j>enaltv of 16 iaris for 
every effence to be paid to the clerk of the market as was former- 
ly customary. No complaint sballbe admitted afterthe arrack has 
been carried by the buyer from the shop. The fazindars of this 
island shall be obliged to let the Bhandaris have three cocoanut 
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Bhandaris undertook to take over the arriick remainin!^ 
in the former contractor’s hands and to pay for the shops 
built by him and for all utensils belonging to the farm. 
Under this new contract the Bhandaris obtained the right 
of selling arrack to the natives at their own houses outside 
the town, and Manuel Barretto, who stood security fot 


trees in the too lor drawing toddy at the price of six pice the month 
for each tree as hath been cu^tonla^y. Further as the fazindars 
liave allowed the Bhandaris a greater number of trees than the 
three per cent, aforementioned at their own rate, they shall not 
lake them away during the term of this lease and the farmers ct 
the Company’s oarts on this islanii shall allow the said farmer 
three trees out of e\ery 100 at the customary rates. But the 
farmers of the oarts may let the farmer of the arrack rent have in 
the whole to the amount . . . the thousand trees upon the terms 

the}' shall agree with. The Bhandaris, who may have leave from 
the farmer to draw toddy and distil arrack shall p-ty him month!} 
for each tree ten and twenty pice or 50 and 100 that is. 
they shall pay 10 pice or 50 res for the trees hired from the 
lazindars at their own rates and 20 pice or 100 res for the tree*' 
which he has as the three per cent, on the said fazindar’s estate. 
That should the farmer suspect or have notice of any persons 
distilling or selling arrack, he has liberty to make search with tin* 
proper officers as hath been customary. And in like manner lu* 
may examine any boats or vessels, and where any arrack, except 
such as by these articles is allowed to be imported, or utensils fot 
distilling it are found they shall be forfeited and the party offend- 
ing be fined Rs. 50 to be divided between the Honourable Com- 
pany atul the farmer. That the 7 tntkadam, Esuji Naik, four chau- 
ir/iJilas and tin ee />n//A‘ of Bombay with Twe patils of Mahim shall 
he obliged to assist and serve the farmer receiving no more than 
is customary for such assi'*tanco. That is the mukadam shall 
iiave two coils and each of t -e chauahulas and patih one coit. 
From the two coitsthe viukadani may as usual make arrack and 
sell in hi.s own house. Hi* must not sell it elsewhere without being 
subject to the penalt}- aforementioned. And although the chau- 
^hiilas and patih may distil their coits they must as hath been 
customary sell such arrack to the farmer or be liable to the fine 
aforementioned. In case the farmer shall receive damage in his 
farm by any unforeseen accident, such as war, dearth, famine, 
pestilence, or the like, the Company will make h-ni such an abale- 
menl in his rent as may be judged re-«sonabIe by the Governor 
.i!id Council or by any other cho'-en fer that purpose. Should the 
farmer for the recoverv of liis debts and dues have occasion to put 
any of the Bhandaris under charge of the guard the several 
officers at the gat*s, custom-house, and outposts will be directed 
to receive such person, and to give the farmer in all other re'-pects 
such assistance as hath been usual heretofore. He shall also be 
allowed six sepoys for collecting hi** debts and every Bhandari 
that '•hall be delivered into the custody of the guard must pay no 
more than six pice at his relea'-e. In ernfirmation whereof the 
said P»-e.sident anvf Council have caused the common seal of the 
said Honourable Company to be affixed ti Bombay Castle thi'’^ 
day of Autrust 174^. Bv order of the Honourable W. Wake, Esq., 
President and Governor and Council of Bombay. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part IIJ, 360. 
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tlieiii, was entrusteJ with the administration of the farm. 
On the expiry of each period, the contract was renewed, 
and the farm remained in the hands of the Kliandaris 
until 1775. 

Chang'es, however, were gradiiallv introduced to restrict 
the distillation and .sale of liquor. The fazindars of the 
island, for example, had for many vears enjoyed the privi- 
lege of drawing toddy without paying anything to the tarm, 
they in return allowing the Bhandaris to tap as many trees 
on the fazindari e.states as they pleased on reasonable 
terms (i.e., one rupee for every six or eight trees). This 
privilege w'as withdrawn in 1757. .Another measure de- 
signed to check the illicit distillation of arrack w^as the ve.st- 
ing of the right of purchasing imported mhcwra liquor in 
the farmers on condition that they should give to certain 
authorized Pars! distillers such quantity of the spirit at 
prime cost as W'as I'ektuired for the use of themselves and 
their families.' quaint reflection of the political circum- 
stances ol the latter h.tlf itf the iSth cetiturv found iti the 
contfiict ot i7<)o, which laid down thttt the Hhand.aris 
should furtilsh lioo se|to_\s, without any p;iy or ttllowatice, 
whenever called upon to do so by the Bombay Govern- 
ment. ' The value of the tirrack farm in 1760 was 
Rs. 38,000, This system of arnick-farming continued 
until 1804. 

.At the opening of the 19th centurt . the tnonopoly of the 
sale of country liquor atid toddy was farmed yearly or for 
a term of vears at the option of Government. ' Regulatioti 
I of rSoq, under which this arrangement was contituied, 
provided among other things that no mhowra should be 
imported for distillation except on a permit from the farmer 
under a license issued by two Justices of the Peace and 
countersigned by the Collector of Land Revenue." The 
farmer levied on such mhowra a duty of 100 per cent, t/c/ 
valorem and Government duty at 3^ per cent. Mhowra 
imported merely for private consumption was admitted 

' Bombay Gazet teer Materials, Part 111 ,^ 78 . 

" /bill, 48 ^. 

C. VV. Bell’s Report of Oct. ist, 1869. 

* The Bench of Justices was deprived of this power by Govern- 
ment of India Act XVIII of r84o. 
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under a permit from the farmer and paid only the Govern- 
ment duty. The import as well as the manufacture and 
sale of countrt' spirits by anj' one except the farmer was 
forbidden. Spirits and aqua ardentc from Goa mitjht be 
imported only in casks, containing- of the former 35 gallons 
and of the latter 4^ gallons ; but its sale to the native in- 
habitants of the Island was confined to the farmer. The 
farmer granted licenses for the sale of sweet and ferment- 
ed toddy and of vinegar made from toddy, with the sanc- 
tion of the Collector and two Justices of the Peace. The 
retail-rate for spirits and toddy was fixed ; and the Bhan- 
daris who tapped the trees had to obtain a license from the 
farmer before they could sell toddy or vinegar, and had 
to pay 5 and 6 reax per banda of 2 sers. The importa- 
tion of Goa spirits for the use of taverns frequented bv 
Europeans was allowed under a permit, and formed no part 
of the farm. European spirits, Batavia or Ceylon arrack, 
and Bengal rum were also free from the farmer’s inter- 
ference, but could be -sold to natives only wholesale. In 
1812 the sale of country arrack and foreign liquor in any 
quantity and of any description was prohibited, except 
under a licence from the magistracy ; and this rule was in 
1815 extended to the retail sale of toddy and all other fer- 
mented and intoxicating liquors. ./Vt this date the farmer 
seems to have distilled spirits in fixed places under super- 
vision similar to that exercised in sndr distilleries. But 
some few years later these distilleries were declared a 
nuisance and were removed to Karanja island, it being 
held that stricter supervision could be maintained there 
than in a large city. In the meanwhile Government took 
into their own hands the levy of the duty upon toddy. 

In 1830 this duty was again given in farm for a period 
of three years and new rules for its levy were promulgat- 
ed. The rate fixed was four annas per month for each 
cocoanut tree and for each brab tree in Bombav proper. 
In Mahim a lower and variable rate was fixed on brab 
trees. The Juice of the date-palm was alwavs sold as 
sweet toddy, and the duty thereon levied at the old rate of 
5 reas per bania or measure of 2 sers. A still-head dutv 
was also imposed of 8 annas a day on a still for the manu- 
facture of the produce of 60 trees. In 1832 an impost of 
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b annas was levied on date trees in lien ot the rate per 
banda of juice, and the prohibition against the distillation 
of the juice was removed. The farming of these duties was 
not successful ; and so on the passing of Regulation X ot 
1833, which legalized the above-mentioned impost e.xcept- 
ing the still-head duty, the Collector resumed the manage- 
ment of the Abkari revenue. The licenses granted under 
this Regulation required that 30 or 60 trees should be taken 
up by the licensees, for one month certain if cocoanut trees, 
and for one year certain if date or brab trees. When the 
system was in full working order, the Bhandari usually had 
to pay the following amount annually : — 


Per tree. 

To the ounerof 
the tree. 

1 

To Government, j 

i 

1 

Total. 

Cocoanut ... 

Rs. 6 

1 R-"- 3 i 

Rs. 9 

Brab 

Rs. I to 

1 Rs* li to 3 j 

Rs to 4J 

Date ••• ... 

Rs. t to ih 

Rs. > j 

Rs. to 3J 


About 1840 no license was granted for less than 60 
cocoanut or brab trees or 700 date trees.' .\ proposition 
was submitted by the Collector of Bombay in 1841 to 
withdraw from the Bhandaris the permission to distil and 
to establish a central distillery. This formed the com- 
mencement of a lengthy discussion regarding the advisabi- 
lity of establishing sadr distilleries in Bombay, which was 
not concluded till 1847, when Government objected to them 
on the score of scarcity of water in the island and the 
probability of their becoming a- nuisance. In 1842 the 
Collector recommended that the proprietors of the gardens, 
in which toddy-yielding trees grew, should be called on 
to pay the abkari cess, as they were the owners of the 
trees, and should therefore be held responsible for the 
revenue leviable thereon. This recommendation resulted 
from an enquiry which showed that for some tears 

* Mrs. Postans in 1839 described the sale of toddy as the most 
profitable trade in Bombay. “On account of the great and gene- 
ral use of this intoxicating drink Government has been forced to 
issue an order forbidding the existence of toddy stores within a 
regulated distance of each other. So great is the use of this liquor 
that the Magistrates have been constrained to remark that the 
increase of depravit)- and crime has been more rapid since toddy- 
stores bave become general.’’ 
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previous from lo to 50 per cent, ot trees had been tap /sJ 
in excess of the number for which licenses had h.en 
issued. Government approved of the recommendati n, 
but finding that it was unpalatable to the owners of :hv 
gardens, directed that the duty should still be levied f.am 
the Bhandari, but that no license should he granted except 
on the security of the owner ot the trees. In 1843 order- 
were issued that 120 trees should in future be die 
minimum for which a license should be issued. In 1844 
the attention of Government was drawn to the great 
increase in the number of date-tree plantations which had 
sprung up since the removal ot tlie restriction on the 
distillation of the juice of these trees in 1833; and con- 
sidering it necessary that the progressive increase ot 
these plantations should be checked, directed the 
Collector of Bombay to revert to the plan that obtained 
prior to 1833 and to refuse licenses for tapping date trees, 
unless the applicants bound themselves not lo dispose of 
the juice for distillation. On the representation ol the 
Collector however Government modified their order, and 
directed that the number of date trees licensed in each 
estate should be reduced jo per cent, yearly, and that 
licenses should be withheld in the case of trees in 
gardens not properl\ looked after. This order was 
vigorously opposed by the owners of the gardens, atid in 
184S Government, considering the grounds for the 
imposition of the restriction insullicient. cancelled their 
former order. During the next ten \ etirs little alteration 
was made, except that the minimum number of tree- for 
which a license was issued was raised as follows : — cocoa- 
nut trees 150, hrabs in .Mtthim 300 and elsewhere 150, 
date trees 850. 

Fhe need of an Act to put the liquor excise in Bombay 
on :i good footing had for some years engaged the 
attention of Government. Accordingly Act XVTI ot 
1859 was passed. By it the prevailing system was not 
interfered with, but the hands of the executive were 
strengthened to punish illicit distillation and generally 
to enforce rules which up to that time had only the 
sanction of custom. The rates were doubled, and the 
minimum of trees qualifying for a still was reduced to 50. 
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The Bhandari.s cU first passively opposed the increase, 
chiefly at the iiistigfation ot the owners of the trees, but the 
strike ceased on (iovernment niakinjt it clear that they 
had no intention of yielding;. 

The workiiiij of the Abkari system in Bombay in the 
year 1870 is tints described by Major Taiitjhton, then 
Superintejident , Bombay Revenue .Survey : 

“ The collection of the revenue is made monthly and 
paid by the Bhandaris direct to tlie Head Inspector at the 
Collector’s office. No license is granted unless 50 01 
more trees are taken up The licenses are given on the 
1st August. Each license includes one still. Every Bhan- 
dari is obliged by the end of Jidy to inform the Inspector 
of his district, which and how mtiny trees he intends tak- 
ing up the next year. The Inspector makes his report to 
the Collector, and on the license being grtinted he marks 
upon the wall of the oart the number of the license and 
the number of trees in the same oart under that license. 

,'v 

“The Bhandai'i pa>s Government for each cocoanut 
or brab tree .S annas per mensem, and i rupee per annum 
for each date tree. Should any of the cocoanut trees run 
dry during the year, he can change them for others upon 
informing the Inspector, and he is not required to pay 
anything extra. Should however a br.th tree run drt , 
which it generally does after about four months, he is 
still required to pay for the number he took up at first 
until the end of the year, as well as .S’ ann.is per mensem 
for every extra brab tree taken up ; thus a man taking up 
_tO cocoanut trees will only have to pay 25 rupees for the 
year, even if he changed the whole of them during that 
time ; but should he take up .a like number of brab trees 
he would have to pay 25 rupees for them, and an extra 
.S annas per mensem for every sither tree taken up 
until the end of the year. In like manner the date 
trees. 

“ .As soon a.s the licenses are gninted, the Inspector ol 
the division, or portion of the division, paints out the old 
number on each tree and wall, and re-numbers those under 

' This was increased to 100 cocoanut and brab and 300 d.ile 
tre.'S in 1877, c-'insingr-a dccrc.ase in lheniimbcr.it still-. 
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the new license consecutively, finishing off by painting the 
number of the license on the wall, and the number of trees 
under that license in that oart, as aforementioned. 
Should any of his trees run dry, the Bhandari informs 
the Inspector, who satisfies himself of the fact, paints 
out the number on the tree, and applies the same num- 
ber to another tree, reporting the circumstance to the 
Head Inspector. If a Bhandari is caught drawing 
toddy from an unnumbered tree he is fined by the Police 
■Magistrate, and half of the fine goes to the peon or 
Inspector, whoever first discovered the delinquencj'. The 
Inspector is supposed to visit all the oarts in his division 
at least once a day, his peons and patrols being continually 
on the alert. The rates paid to the fazindar are various — 
cocoanut trees running 3 to the rupee, brab about each, 
and date about 2 rupees. There are so very few purely 
Government trees that I make no mention of such beyond 
that double rates are paid on them. Trees on free lands 
(of which also there are ver}- few) are numbered and 
charged for in the same manner as above, but the whole 
of the collection goes to the inamdar. There is little or 
no spirit made from the toddy obtained from the date trees, 
this is drunk raw, simply as toddy. The spirit obtained 
is from cocoanut and brab ; the first distillation is called 
i'asi\ and the second distillation is called phemie. 
The first sort sells for about 6 rupees the half maund of 25 
seers (it was but lately 3), and the second at 12 rupees for 
the same quantity which used to sell at 7 rupees.” The 
income derived from -license-fees, distillery fees and still- 
head duty was about 41S lakhs in 1871-72. 

This system continued Until 1875 when certain reforms in 
excise revenue and administration were introduced. By 
the Tariff Act of that year the Customs duty on imported 
spirits was raised from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per gallon. The 
town duty on imported spirits imposed in 1870 for the 
benefit of the Municipality was raised from annas 2 
to annas 4 per gallon in 1873. The rates of tree-tax 
were also raised to 7 and 2 rupees per cocoanut and 
date-tree respective!}'. The still-head duty was one rupee. 

The changes made in the rates of duties from 1870 
are shown in the following table on the next page. 
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1 i 

'8704873 

1875 

1876 

j iS 
! 

78 1 

1880 

i 

j 1883 
! 

1909 

1 

Tou :i duty on spi- 
rits imported : 
per gallon; 
Annas 

C«) 

2 

4 

4 

4 ' 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Stili-head duty on 
L'ran liquor Rs. 

(b) 

I 

(O 




23 

2l 

(rf) 

-4 

Still- 

head 

duty. 

4 

Tree Tax — 

Cocoa-nut and 
brab each tree 
per annum Rs. 

Date ...Rs. | 

6 1 

6 


q 

12 i 

'S 

i 

1 8 

Still- 

head 

duty 

/ 

Still- 

heaU 

duty. 

fr) 

f 3 


I 1 

i 

1 j 

2 

4 

1 

' 1 

i 

"1 

' 5 

6 

' 1 
) 

i 

! 


(«) In 1827, the town July was annas 4 on tlie produce of 
Salsette, Caranja, and Fort William, and tor other places 
annas eight. 

(A| For London proof special. 

(r) For Spirit 25° L'. P. 

Id) Rates of still-head dut\ in 18SS were — 

Rs. 2-12-0 ... 25’ U. P. 

Rs. t-4-0 ... 60° U. P. 

ir) Plus tree-tax Rs. 12 and Rs. 6 for cocoanut (including 
brab) and date respectively. 

The enhancement of the rates of duty greatly stimulated 
illicit distillation and other practices and checked consump- 
tion. As explained above, a tree-tapping tax was levied 
and the tappers were allowed to manufacture spirit from 
the juice. In the absence ot control, they manutactured at 
a high strength and this spirit competed unfairly with the 
duty-paying mhowra spirit from Uran. .Accordingly the 
tree-tax was raised and a limit was placed on the number 
of stills which reduced them in 1877 to 242 as against 500 
(the former average number) ; and eventually in 1872 two 
enclosures were erected at Chaupati and Dadar, within 
which the distillers were required to place their stills. 
In '879 the sale of toddy b)' licenses was restricted 
to persons licensed to retail the same and the right of 
collecting the revenue was purchased by Government 
from the Municipality for an annual compensation ot 
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Rs. 1,43,751).' In 1884 the tree-tax wa.s .ibolished aix. - 
-.till-Iiead dutv waj' levied at the rate of Rs. 2-6 pc’' 
j^allon. ' This measure was stoutly opposed hy t'‘e 
fazindars and Bhandaris and was followed bv a strike 
among the Bhandaris who refused to take out any tapping 
licenses for 1884-S5. > The strike continued throughout the 
year, the only license taken out being one by a Parsi tor 
tapping eoo brab trees, and in consequence arrangements 
were made for the manufacture of toddy trom Government 
brab trees near Bassein, which was exported thence for 
sale in Bombat . Another result of the strike was an 
increased importation of nihowra spirit from Uran. 

.\t the present date (1909), the .\bkari administratjon 
and the collection of excise revenue are conducted by the 
Collector of Bombay under the control of the Coni- 
mis.sioner of Customs, Opium, Salt and .Vbkari and 
subject to the provisions of Bombay .\bkan .\ct \' ol 
1878, and the Government ^orders thereunder. The Col- 
lector is assisted by an .Xssislant Collector of Excise, who 
belongs to the Cncovenanted Civil Service. 

The principal items of excise revenue in Bombayare : 



' 

iS-So-Si . 

' 1890-01. 

1900*01 . 

1908*00, 

I. Forei.i^n liquors — 





(a) License fee... 



')8,8si 

'.33.59 

( 5 ) Duty at T'lnff 
rates. 


2 ,m -02 

1.7^7 


n. Country liquor- 





(tf 1 St i 1 l*h e a d 

9,.56,7 ()j 



■'.3. 3s'. 497 

duty. 




Licerse fi>e 
for retail sale , 


3.00,247 

4 , 7 ^. 47 ' 

7 . 7 '- 3!7 

1 c') Tree tax. ... : 

.t'Aso'’; 

'.■'’t’,334 


1. 84.37'' 

(ff) Rent ot Govt. , 


188 

469 

as 4 ' 

roddy-ireos. 

III. Hemp druijs — ! ] 

Iff) Duty. 

54^ 


... 

1 ,So,6i-j. 

( 161 License tee . | 

1 

39-931 

''’3.639 

32,180 

l\ . Miscellaneous... j 

I 

i,.So’ 

'.309 

1,093 

2.356 

Total ' 


22,12,412 

26,71,710 

38,36,617 ' 


The ot' licensing the shops was vested in the Justices of 
iht* Peace in } 79,^, and was tran->ferred lo \he Municipality on 
the establishment of the latter. 


■ This measure liad been recommended in 1S77, 

There had been a pre\ioiis strike in 1876, when the tree tax 
.vas raised. It continued till ;^Fsr July 1877. 
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The revemis from country liquor which form.s by far 
the most important item i'- obtained from licenses and 
still-head duty on spirits imported from Uran and issued 
from the Dadar distilleries. The excise system in Bombay 
is known as the public or private distillery still-head dut}' 
and license fees system. Under this the manufacture of 
countiA’ spirit is separated from sale and there is no mono- 
poly of either. The number of shops for the sale of 
country-spirit is fixed, and the vend licenses are disposed 
of either b\ auction or on payment of fees assessed 
periodically by the Collector on the basis of actual sales. 
The vendors are at liberty to procure their liquor, on 
payment of the pre-scribed rates of still-head duty, from 
any of the private spirit distilleries at Uran or from the 
public todd}’ distillery at Dadar. There are no restric- 
tions in regard to maximum price. The rales of dut\ 
are Rs. i/8 per gallon of toddy spirit of 60 ’ U. P. and 
R.s. 3 per gallon of 25 U. P. Litiuor is issLied at two 
fixed strengths from the distillery, ->5° Lk P. and 

60° U. P. The duty per gallon of Uran spirit of 25° L'.P. 
is Rs. 4 to be increased or decreased pro rata according 
to the strength. Uran liquor for consumption in Bom- 
bay city is being issued in y fixed strengths only, vis,. 
20° U. P.. 25° U. P. and P. 

The miiiinuini licen.se-fees and the number ot licenses 
for the privilege of selling ((/) foreign liquors and Indian- 
made liquors at tariff rales, {d) country spirit, (c) toddy, 
(d) intoxicating drugs, and (r) opium at shops arc given 
in Appendix II at the end of the Chapter. 

The number of licenses, particularly for the sale of 
country liquor by retail is being gradually reduced, and 
care is always taken to consult local needs and opinion 
before a new liquor-shop is opened. Dut\- is levied on-all 
spirits and wines from Shahjahanpyir imported for con- 
sumption in any part of the Botnbay Presidency, on all 
perfumed spirits manufactured by .Messrs. Buna and Co. 
of Navsari, and on spirits of wine imported from Uran 
into the city. The passes for transport are granted by 
the Collector of Bombay. The collections under this head 
amounted to Rs. 277 in 1908-09 and it is estimated that 
the whole of the amount imported was consumed in 
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Tobacco. 
Seven iie. 


Bombay. The still-head duty on mhovvra from the Uraii 
distillery is Rs. 4 per gallon of 25' U.P. , excluding annas 
four payable to the Bombay Municipality as octroi duty. 
The still-head duty on toddy spirit issued from the 
Dadar distillery is Rs. 3 and Rs. 1-8 per gallon of 25° 
and 60° U. P. respectively. These rates together with the 
incidence of the tree-tax on toddy distilled into spirit equal 
the rates fixed for nihowra spirit. The incidence of taxa- 
tion is higher than in any other part of the Presidency. 
But the consumption though it is now decreasing is 
higher than elsewhere. The tax upon trees tapped 
for distillation and for the sale of toddy at shops 
is Rs. 12 for cocoanut palms, Rs. 12 for brab palms, 
and Rs. 6 for date palms. To those who possess 
their own stills distilling licenses are granted free, but those 
who use other persons’ stills have to pay 8 annas for 
each day on which they make use of the stills. The 
privilege of drawing toddy from Government toddy trees 
is annually disposed of by auction, usually in Octo- 
ber. 

The rates of duty now levied on hemp drugs are Rs. 4 
per ser for ganja, annas 8 per ser for bhang, Rs. 6 per ser 
for charas and annas 4 per ounce for extract of Cannabis. 
Indica. Ganja is imported either from the central ware- 
houses at Ahmednagar and Satara or from the Central 
Provinces, bhang from the Punjab or United Provinces, 
and charas from the Punjab. There is a bonded ware- 
house for their storage. Licenses for the retail sale of 
hemp drugs and opium are sold by public auction. Balgo/is 
or infants’ opium pills are permitted to be manufactured 
;ind sold at certain specified shops. Opium is not grown 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Malwa opium, which is 
the quality most largely imported, is first deposited in the 
warehouse and is then removed to shops for local con- 
sumption on payment of a fee of Rs. 700 per chest. 
A regular export of opium from Bombay to China 
has been in e.xistence for mat-.j- years. 

From the earliest period of British rule in Bombax , 
Government appear to have derived a revenue from 
tobacco. In i668, for example, the “estanque of 
Tobacco’’ (f.c., tobacco-farm) xvas declared to be worth 
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12,000 parddos a year,' while Henry Gary was stated 
to have raised the proceeds ot the farm from 6,000 
to 9,550 Xeraphins a year. In 1669 the v^alue of the 
tobacco-farm rose to 11,020 Xeraphins = and b\ 1675 
it had ag'ain increased to 20,300 Xeraphins a year. ' in 
1720 the company put the farm up to auction and obtained 
Rs. 20,105 from one Pasquel Baretto, while in 1753 it 
was farmed to Bhikhu Sinay (Bhiku Shenvi) for three \ears 
at Rs. 28,200 a year, and in 1745 to Savaji Dharanisctt. 
Maneckji Naoroji and Dhanji Gopal jointly for Rs. 40, 1'oo 
a year. '’ During this period tobacco was largely shipped to 
Bombay from Surat, and was sold on the island by the 
farmers at “to bujeruks the fi<lii of 32 vals," after paying 
an import duty of 9 per cent, .\mong other articles of the 
contract of 1736 it is interesting to note that “when the 
Sidi’s fleet may arrive in ports belonging to this island, the 
said renters shall have liberty to make search on board 
them and all tobacco found shall be shut up in a-ware- 
liOLise under their key, whilst the said fleet niey remain 
liere. The people belonging t<' the fleet shall be obliged 
lo buy from the aforesaid farmers all tobacco they require 
for their use, and at their departure any tobacco so 
deposited shall be redelivered to them”; also that “ in case 
of war or any enemy invading the island, a general 
drought, storm or other public calamity (which tiod 
forbid), the Honourable Company shall make the said 
farmers such reasonable ;ibatement as shall be judg'ed 
adequate to their loss.” In 1773 the people of Mahim 
submitted a petition that the tobacco imported b\ the 
farmer was of very inferior quality, and Government 
therefore inserted in the farm contract of that year a 
provision for the e\aniination of all imported tobacco by 
tlieir customs oflicials, and for the inspection of retail 
shops and the hearing of .appeals by the Collector or 
Customs Master of Bombay or .Mahim. In spite of this, 

’ Court to Surat, .'Mtircli 27th. It)(3.s’. 

- Gary to Lord Arlington, 12th December 1667. 

‘ Deputy Governor to Siir.ai, 31 ircli 17111,1668-69. 

* -Aungier to Deputy Governor, September 28th, 1675. 

’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, HI, 763-66, See ibid p. 363 f.n 
detailed articles of agreement between the farmer and Governnicnt. 
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the tarni was sold for three years for Rs. 88, 000 a year. 

The follovviny table shows the details of the tohacet' 
revenue between 1748 and 177S; — 


Year. 

Rent, j 

Year. 

Rent j 

1 

! Yeai. 

ii 

Rent. j 


Rs. 1 


Rs. 


Rs. 1 

1748 

45-700 

1760 

(17,300 

*773 

88, boo ! 

I 7 SI 

46,760 

'765 

75,200 

*775 

52,100 

' 7 S 4 

48,205 

,767 

68,000 

•778 

61,400 ! 

•757 

56,001 

1770 

' 80,000 




In 1797 and again in i8oa Government issued regula- 
tions relating to the levy of duty on tobacco, ' and staled in 
the preamble of the latter (Regulation X of 1800) that “the 
United East India have from a long time past derived a 
public revenue from the tax imposed on the sale of tobacco 
tor the use and consumption of the inhabitants of this 
Presidency ; and it has been the usage of the Government 
of this island from the earliest times to let the said revenue 
to farm, and sundry rules and orders have been estab- 
lished from time to time by authority of the Governor 
in Council for the management of the farm of the said 
revenue.” This doubtless refers to the Regulation of 1797 
and to earlier enactments of which no trace now exists. 
In a book of indentures, commencing with the year 1800, 
are two deeds, one dated October 25th, 1S03, and the other 
October 29th, 1806, both granting to one Raghunath 
Dadaji the right to collect the tob.acco revenue on pavment 
annuall)' of Rs. 1,46,400. This farming system lasted 
until the 31st October 1810, after which the control was 
transferred to the Collector of Customs. The rates ot 
duty levied, irrespective ot the 3,1 per cent, customs 
import duty, were as follows ; — 

On tobacco, including snuff. .Rs. 318 per Indian maund. 

On ganjaj ... ... 261 

On foreign manufactured 

snuff 1 per lb. 

‘ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, III, pp. 498-500. 

“ Collector's Diary XXXII. 

^ Ganja was treated as a kind of tobacco from iSoo to the intro- 
duction of the Bombay Abkari Act 101878. In 1838 the duty on 
i^anja was assimilated with that on tobacco and reduced from 
Rs. 261 to Rs, 9 per Indian maund. 
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]n 1825 the duty on tobacco was reduced from Rs. 3T5 
to Rs. 15 per Indian maund and by Regulation XXI of 
1827 a further reduction to Rs. g per InJi-in maund was 
effected. Regulation XV of 1828 lowered the duty to 
Rs. per maund in places other than Bombay. In 

February 1831 the farming system was re-introduced and 
continued till 1851. 

The Tobacco duty was in Act I of 183S styled 
“ Special Abkari IJuty.” In 1848 Government authorized 
the abolition of the excise duty on the importation or the 
exportation of tobacco by sea at the subordinate ports. 
By Act XXIV of 1850 the special duty was fixed at 
Rs. and the customs duty at Re. per Indian 

maund. The special duty has since remained at Rs. 7^ 
per Indian maund, while the customs duty has been 
changed to an ad-valorern duty of 5 per cent, under the 
Indian Tariff Act. In 1837 .Act IV\ an .Act “ to amend 
the law relating to the duties payable on tobacco 
and the retail sale and warehousing thereof in the 
Town of Bombay ’’ was passed. That .Act has since 
remained in force without undergoing any material 
change. 

The collections from the special tobacco duty originally 
formed a portion of the Imperial Revenue. In 1837 
the proceeds were made over to the Bo ird of Con- 
servancy as a state contribution, but this arrangement 
was discontinued at the close of the official year 1858-59, 
in consequence of an impression prevailing that the Act 
contemplated the absolute and unconditional surrender to 
that Board of (he special duty on tobacco. This aciion of 
Government was approved by the Secretary of State for 
India. To the end of 1865 the revenue'derived from this 
tax was credited to Government. In November of that 
year the Bench of Justices renewed their application for 
the transfer of the proceed-, of the special duty on tobacco 
to themselves, and being supported by the Government 
of Bombay the revenue was restored to the Municipality 
by the Government of India with effect from the ist 
January 1866. The control of the Department has since 
rested with Government while the revenue has been handed 
over to the Municipality. It has always been recognized 
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as a state contribution towards the Municipal hinds and 
can be withheld at any time. ‘ 

The. Tobacco Department is regulated b} Act IV ot 
1857 which is applicable only to the Town and Island ot 
Bombay. Merchants are allowed to warehouse their tobacco 
on importation, if they do not clear it direct for home 
consumption. The warehouses belong to the Port Trust, 
.are rented direct by the merchants, but are controlled by 
the tobacco department, the controlling staff consisting of 
a superv'isor. 4 clerks and 22 peons. The supervisor is 
responsible for the collection of duty and for the correct 
weighment of all tobacco passed from the warehouses 
into the town. For the prev'ention of smuggling of 
tobacco into the island, a staff consisting of 4 Inspectors 
and 50 peons is employed. The Inspectors enquire 
into applications for new licenses, and for removal of 
licensed shops, make investigations about the smug- 
gling of tobacco, patrol the northern foreshore and railway 
stations and examine accounts of the country tobacco 
shops. The peons are stationed at the railway stations 
and at Varli, Mangalwadi, Mori, Dharavi, Dubba and 
Sion chaukis on the northern foreshore of Bombay. The 
preventive and warehouse staffs are under the control of 
the Assistant Collector of Excise, who is directlv respon- 
sible to the Collector of Bombay. 

Up to the year 1813-14 there was a gradual increase in 
the revenue from tobacco, and from 1814-15 to 1816-17 a 
sudden decrease, due to smuggling and the inability of 
die department to cope with it. This led to the passing of 
Regulation VII of 1817. From that year up to 1823-24 
the revenue tended to e.xpand, but subsequently decreased 
and continued to do so till 1830-31, when the farming 
system was re-introduced. The decline was partly due no 
doubt to the reduction in the rate of duty in 1825 and 1827. 
The amount received from the farmers varied from 
Rs. 70,000 to 1 12 lakhs a year. In 1852 Government 
again assumed direct management of the tobacco revenue. 
The gross revenue, when the tax was made over in 1856, 
amounted to Rs. 1,01,584. In 1865-66 the gross revenue 

^ Bombay Government letter No. 146 of 19th January 1886. 
Government of India letter No. 3130, dated 31st October 1866. 
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had risen to Rs. 1,40,853, and in 1878 to Rs. 1,80,000. 
During the year 1908-09 the gross revenue was 3 "3 lakhs 
and the net revenue 3‘i lakhs. 

The following table gives details of the tobacco revenue 
in Bombay city and island from the year iSti-ic 
to 1908-09: — 

Cost of X- 

(jross j, ,oKi- I .sett 

Collections, Collections, 

merit. ^ 


Rs. Rs. ' Rs. 

Tobacco revenue collected t 
under Govt. management. 

'811-12 82,502 6,597 75,905 

'815-16 ',06,311 10,464 ^ 95.847 

1820-21 1,44,049 ,1.636 '.40,413 

1825-26 80,063 3.768 76,29s 

Tobacco Revenue farmed 
on the 1st February 1831. 

1831-32 ;o,ooo 70,000 

18.35-36 70,000 70,000 

1840-41 ... ,,, ,82,000 82,000 

1845-46 I 1,03,000 1,03,000 

'850-51 ; 88,393 88,393 

Government management, j 

1861-62 ... ], 12,183 

'870-71 '.47,399 7,422 1,39,977 

1880-81 ',61,114 15,705 '.45,409 

'890-91 i 2,00,532 20,457 ',80,075 

'900-ot I 2,42,364 25,384 2,16,980 

igo8-og 3.37, 861 28,069 3,09,792 


The income-tax was first levied in Bombay in the year income-Ta.s. 
1860-61 under the provisions of Act XXXIl of i860. 

The tax was levied to relieve the financial difficulties 
which beset India after the Mutiny, and was imposed 
upon all incomes exceeding Rs. 200 per annum, including 
incomes derived from agriculture. The rate was 2 per 
cent, on incomes between Rs. 200 and Rs. 500 and 3 per 
cent, on large incomes with an additional one per cent, to 
be used for local public works. In 1862 the minimum 
taxable income was raised to Rs. 500. The tax produced 
on the average 15 lakhs a year in Bombay. 

This Act ceased to operate in 1865, but its place was 
taken in 1867 by a new Act imposing a tax on professions 
and trades, which produced annual profits of not less than 
Rs. 200. The total collections in Bombay amounted to 
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4'2 lakhs. In 1868-9 some relief was given under a new 
Act by which the minimum assessable income was raised 
to Rs. 500, and the fixed rates were reduced to i per cent, 
on the minimum income of each class. The tax at that date 
produced nearly 6 lakhs in Bombay. Towards the close 
of 1869 the assessment was raised by 50 per cent, and 
yielded more than 11 lakhs in 1869-70. In 1870 the rates 
were again raised to about 3^ per cent, on the minimum 
of each class up to Rs. 2000, an exact 3J being levied on 
incomes above that limit. The enhanced rates produced 
[7J lakhs. In 1871-72 the minimum taxable income was 
raised to Rs. 750 and a general rate of 2 pies in the rupee 
was levied, the fixed rates on incomes below Rs. 2000 
being abandoned. In these circumstances the tax yielded 
Rs. 5,57,000. In the year following the taxable limit, 
was raised to Rs. 1000 and the collections fell to 
Rs. 5,24,000. 

In 1873-74 the tax was once more abolished and was 
not re-imposed until 1877-78. In 1878-79 the License-Tax, 
(Act III of 1878) was promulgated with the object of 
permanently increasing Provincial revenues which barely 
sufficed to meet the neces.sary expenditure on recurring 
famines. The Act laid down that companies registered 
under the Indian Companies’ 'ct of 1886, bankers, brokers, 
manufacturers, commission-agents, contractors, hotel- 
keepers, money-changers, ship-owners, owners of 
conveyances plying for hire, and all persons carrying on 
trade or industry of any kind, should take out licenses on 
payment of fees divided into fifteen different classes.' 
Traders earning less than Rs. 100 a year were exempted 
from the operation of the Act, and this exemption was fur- 
ther extended by an amending .Act, VII of 1880, to traders 
earning less than Rs. 500 a year. The Act was adminis- 
tered by the Collector of Bombay until February, 1879, 
when a special officer, Mr. Dosabhoy Framji Karaka.C.S. I., 
was placed in sole charge of the department. In 1878-79 
and 1879-80 the total collections in Bombay amounted 
respectively to Rs. 4,11,000 and Rs. 4,33,000, and the 
number of assessees 25,241 and 26,641. The changes 

^ The lowest fee was Rs. 2 in class XV and the highest Rs. 200 
in class I. 
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introduced in 1880 lessened the proceeds and the number 
of assessees. The forrrer varied between Rs. 3,81,000 
and Rs. 4 20,000 and the latter between 9,858 and 10,649. 
The license tax was in 1886 converted into a general 
income-tax by Act II of i886. A new post of assistant to 
the Collector of Income-Tax was created, and a com- 
mission of 2 per cent, was granted to non-officials, who 
might undertake to collect the tax from their employes. 
Since that date the chief events in the administration of 
the Act have been the enhancement of the minimum 
assessable income from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 a year in 
1903, and the reorganization of the department in 1905. 
The assistant to the Collector of Income-Tax was includ- 
ed in the cadre of Deputy Collectors, and the post of 
Examiner of Accounts was created in lieu of the old post 
of Personal Assistant to ihe Collector. At present (1909) 
the Income-Tax Department is divided into two branches, 
the in-door and out-door, of which the latter is under the 
direct supervision of the Deputy Collector, and comprises 
7 inspectors and bailiffs. The latier are responsible for 
surveying and recovering dues in the seven wards into 
which the city is divided for income-tax purposes. The 
in-door establishment comprises an Examiner of 
Accounts and 28 clerks. An appeal from the decisions of 
the Collector of Income-Tax lies to the Collector of Bom- 
bay as Income-Tax Commissioner. 

The progress of the tax between 1886-87 and i9o8-99.is 
shewn in the following taole : — 

(In Thousands of Rupees.) 



1886.7. 

1F90-1. 

1895-6. 

IQCO-I. 

it;os-6 

1908-9. 

Collection ... 

14, r6 

17,27 

19,81 

17,88 

20.42 

28,19 

Charges ... 

40 

4' 

43 

S' 

66 

79 


The number of assessees in 1886-87 were 20,715, in 
1902-03 it was 32,684. Since 1903-04 it has varied 
between 18,500 and 20,000. 

The levying of stamp fees was first introduced into 
Bombay under Regulation XIV of 1815, which provided 
for the imposition of fees on certain classes of documents, 


Stamp 

Reveone. 
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'iuch as bonds, promissory notes, leases, mortgages and 
assignments of immoveable property. In 1827 a new 
Regulation XXVIII was passed which provided for the 
establishment of a Stamp Office in charge of a Superin- 
tendent of Stamps, who was also entrusted with the work 
of distributing and issuing stamps both to mofussil offices 
and to vendors in the city. This regulation was supplement- 
ed by Regulations III of 1828, VIII of 1830, III and XIV 
of 1831. Finally, after various enactments betw’een i860 
and 1867, the present Court-Fees Act of 1870 was 
promulgated, while the Stamp Act XVIII of 1869 super- 
seded all previous laws regarding stamp duties other than 
court-fees. This Act of 1869 was in its turn repealed by 
Act I of iS79and by Act II of 1899, which inter alia 
provides for the cancellation of stamps, the fixing of rates 
of exchange for foreign currencies, and for refunds of 
excess duty. The duty on sea insurance and fire insurance 
policies is tenable under an amending Act V of 1906. 

The Stamp Department is under the control of the 
Collector of Bombay as Superintendent, the direct manage- 
ment of the General Stamp Office being vested in an 
Assistant Superintendent. Among the various classes 
ot stamps in use are judicial stamps, both adhesive court- 
tee labels and impressed court-fee papers, which are 
issued for sale to vendors at the various courts of 
the city and are also sold to the public for cash; 
non-judicial stamps, including foreign bill, notarial 
stamps, hundi stamps, etc., which are sold to the 
public and licensed stamp-vendors ; adhesive stamps im- 
pressed at the General Stamp Office on conveyances, 
mortgages, leases, bonds, powers-of-attorney and other 
■-uch documents; postage stamps, and postal service 
stamps. .All the various classes and denominations of 
stamps and stamped papers are manufactured and 
printed in England by Messrs. De la Rue & Co., and are 
supplied from time to time on indents annually preferred 
to the Director-General of Stores at the India Office. On 
arrival in Bombay they are stored in strong rooms, and are 
divided into three categories ; — the reserve, open reserve 
and current stock, the last-named being in charge of a 
storekeeper. The revenue from stamps varies in the 
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case . of judicial stamps according; to the amount of 
litigation in the High Court and Small Cause Courts, 
and of probates and estates duties : and in I he case of 
non-judicial stamps it depends upon the general state of 
the mercantile, share and finanical markets. 

The following table shows the receipts of stamp 
revenue in Bombay City in thousands of rupees since 
1875-76 


Vcar. 

Judicial Stamp 

Receipts.. 

1 

Non-Judicial 
Stamp Receipts 

Total Receipts. 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1875-76 

5 » 4 - 

5*73 

".'5 

1880-81 

o.'-t 

^.64 

11,78 

188S-8& 

6,22 

7 i 50 

13.72 

1890-91 

S,84 

9-33 

18,17 

1895-9(1 

9.82 

10, ll-* 

19,98 

igoo-oi 

10,50 

10,04 

-’ 0,54 1 

1905-06 

10,84 

15.46 

26.50 i 

1908-00 

1 1 >44 

12 , 47 

-’ 4 . 9 ' ! 

! 

The first reg 

istration law 

in force in 

Bombay was 




Regulation 9 of 1827 which required all deeds relating 
to real property to be registered,' the superintendence of 
the registers being vested in the Senior Assistant Judge. 
This was followed by India Act I of 1843, India Act 1 \’ of 
1845 and India .Act XVHI of 1847. Finally the whole 
law of registration was repealed by .\ct XVI ot 1864, for 
carrying out the provisions ot which six registering officers, 
including a Registrar, were appointed to the island ot 
Bombay. This Act was again amended by Act IX of 1865, 
and was subsequently repealed by .Acts XX of 1866 and 
XXVII of 1868, which in their turn were cancelled by 
.Act VIII of 1871 and Act III of 1877. The latter Act was 
in force till 1908 when the revised Act XVI of 1908 was 
introduced. Up to 1866 the Registration Department 

I Some form of registration appear.s to have existed in Bombay 

island in 1716. 
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was treated as a branch of the Judicial Department, but 
was from that date transferred to the Revenue Depart- 
ment of Government ; and out of the five Sub-Registrars’ 
Offices in Bombay three were abolished in 1868, 1873 and 
1879, leaving two offices only, which were situated in the 
Fort and Mandvi. The average annual revenue from re- 
gistration for the six years ending 1871-72 was Rs. 33. -172- 
In 1886 these two offices were amalgamated under one 
Joint Sub-Registrar, and the city was formed into one 
district and sub-district in the following year.' Prior to 
this amalgamation the Sub-Kegistrar in the Fort acted as 
Registrar fi'r the whole of the island ; but since 1888 
appellate powers have been vested in the Collector of 
Bombay as Registrar, while the Sub-Registrar performs 
all the functions of Registrar, save that of hearing appeals. 
The Bombay sub-registry oflfice is directly subordinate 
to the Inspector-General of Registration for the Presidency, 
who exercises his control through the Registrar, 

The total number of documents registered in 1908 was 
4,714 against 3,601 in 1901-02 and 2,890 in 1881-82. 
The fees collected amounted to Rs. 1,12,000 in 190S 
ag-iinst Rs. 66,000 and Rs. 39,000 in 1901-02 and 1881-82 
respectively. 

The following table shows the number of documents of 
different classes registered in Bombay at decennial periods 
since 1 88 .'-82 — 


Year. 


Compulsory. 


Optional. 


Miscef 

aneous. 

Wills. 

Gifts. 

Sales. 

u 

(8 

a 

0 

u 

c 

ii 

nJ 

Other Deeds. 

Copies of decrees 

ji 

a 

<n 

0 

bo 

ns 

0 

Leases. 

Other Deeds, 

Sales. 

Obligations. 

Gifts. 

Other Deeds. 

i 88 i- 8 a 

“7 

(^48 

5oi 

4=7 

! 

603 3 

33 

s 

9 

44 

>9 

*S 

0 

128 

30 

1891.9. 

25 

1010 


13. 1083 1 

>3 

3 

4 

5° 

13 

19 

2 

61 

39 

1901-02 

28 

I 

721 

506 916 IX 

0 

1 

12 

95 

10 

18 

2 

lai 

37 

190S 

17 

1246 

979 

792 

11 S .1 0 


0 

8 

186 

15 

10 

4 

350 

34 


^ Recently it has been decided to create two offices «o cope with 
the heavy work and to afford greater facilities to the public. This 
order will shortly be brought into force. 
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The Bombay Boiler Inspection Fund is administered as 
an incorporated local fund under the Steam Boiler 
Inspection Act II of 1891. The act is applicable to 
all boilers and prime-movers in Bombay, except the boilers 
of railway companies and marine boilers ; and the in- 
spection of boilers contemplated by the Act is performed 
by a Chief Inspector and six Junior Inspectors, who 
are under the control of the Collector of Bombay. Of the 
Inspectors, two are generally, and the rest are occasionally, 
employed for work within the island. In all questions 
of a technical character, the Collector takes the advice of 
the Chief Inspector, and appeals lie from his decisions 
to a Boiler Commission composed of three members. 
The working certificates of old boilers are annually 
renewed, after inspection and in certain cases subjection 
to a hydraulic test ; while in the case of new boilers, both 
hydraulic and steam tests are applied before a working 
certificate is granted. Inspection fees vary, according 
to the horse-power of the boiler, from Rs. 1 o to Rs. 40 
and amounted in 1908-09 in Bombay island to nearly 
Rs. 23,530, the number of boilers liable to the provisions 
of the Act in that year being 1361. The object of the Act 
may be held to have been realized, as since 1900 only one 
serious fatality occurred in consequence of the bursting of 
a stop-valve. The Collector of Bombay is also President 
of a board of thirteen qualified engineers, of whom six 
meet a time and who hold -quarterly examinations of 
candidates for engineering certificates under the Act. 
These certificates are of three classes, the examination 
for the third or lowest class consisting of a practical Dtva 
voce test conducted in the Government Dockyard. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Statement shoisiing Groieth of Customs Revenue at Bombay 
since 1800— oi. 


In thousands of rupees (ooos omitted.) 


Year. 

Rupee's. 

1800-01 

4.49 

1801-02... 

3.9* 

1802-03 

6,56 

1803-04... 

3.34 

1804-05.. 

S.52 

1805-06 

5.45 

1806-07 

6,26 

1807-08 

b, 16 

1808-09... 

5.76 

1809-10 

5,00 

1810-II 

6.03 

1811 12... 

6 i 35 

1S12-13 

8,61 

1813-14... 

8,9' 

1814-15 

'0,37 

1815-16 

*0,73 

1816-17 

'0,67 

1817-18 

' *.70 

1818-19 

'2,44 

1819-20 

'0,79 

1820-21 

9,77 

1821-22 

•2,77 

1822-23 

• 1,94 

1823.24 

1 i,oS 

1824-25 

9.20 

1825-26 

9.94 

1826-27 

",87 

1827-28... 

'3,02 

1828-29 

1 1 ,32 

1829-30 

'3, '8 

1830-31 

• 3,08 

1831-32 

1 1,18 

Ilgr. ::: 

'7,99 

10,88 

10,60 

*834-35 

*835-36 

*1,79 

'836-37 

*3,56 

1837-38 

'2, 2b 

'838-39 

'3,55 

'839-40 

' ‘,43 

1840-41... 

'8, go 

*844-45 

21,98 

'845-46 

22,18 

1846-47 

21,33 

1848-49... • 

*7,54 

*849-5° 

22,97 

*850-51 

25, *9 

*85*-52 

23,86 

*852-53 

24,96 

*853-54 

25,79 

*854-55 

28,27 

*855-56 

28,43 

'856-57 

34, *4 


Year. 

Rupees 

1857-58 

42,27 

•858-59 

59,70 

1859-60... 

95,. 39 

1860-61... 

9*, 90 

1861-62 

86,53 

1862-63... . . 

74,18 

1863-64 

74,79 

1864-65 

71,65 

1865-66 

69,02 

1866-67... 

65,06 

1867-68 

74,81 

1868-69... 

79,98 

1869-70 

75,54 

1870-71. 

67,55 

1871-72 

63,02 

*872-73 

60,96 

'873-74 

67,34 

•874-75 

68,53 

*875-76 

66,19 

1876-77 

57,04 

1877-78 

63, '3 

187S-79 .. 

59.92 

1879.80 

56,14 

1880-81 

72,07 

1881-82 

61,88 

1882-83 

13, *2 

1883.84 

'3,58 

1884-85 

1 4,06 

1885-86 

14,60 

1886-87 

*5,34 

1887-88 

18,81 

1888.89 

22,16 

1889-90... 

24,32 

1890-91 

25, *5 

1891-92 

24,41 

•892-93 

25,83 

*893-94 

35,06 

'894 95 

',40,53 

1895-96 

1,65,51 

1896-97. •• 

1,48,19 

1897-98 

1,55,25 

1898-99 

1,46,28 

1899-00,.. 

1,30,01 

1900-01 

l,4*,37 

igOI-02 

1,70,80 

1902-03... 

1,76,09 

1903-04 

1,79, *7 

1904-05... 

1,88,03 

1905-06 

1,9*, 64 

1906-07... 

*,94,94 

1907-08.., 

2,27,29 

1908-09 

2,26,12 


Figures for 1841 to 1844 and 1847-8 are not available 
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APPENDIX II. 

List of Licenses issued in Bombay under the Abkari and 
Opium Acts. 


No. of Licen«5ts Minimiiin I’n. 

Description ol Licen^v granted tor fi\cd per 

1908-00 . L i cen e . 


Foreign Liquors, 

Hotel Licenses ... 

Refreshment Room Licenses ... 
Permanent Refreshment Stall Licenses’" 
Temporary Refreshment Stall Licenses 

Wholesale Licenses ' 

Retail Licenses— 

First Class to be kept open till , 

II p.m. ... ... ' 

Second Class to be kept open 

till 9 p.m 

License.^ for the Manufacture of 
Perfumed Spirits by admixture 
I.icenses for the Manufacture of Per* ' 

fumed Spirits by Distillation ' 

Methylated Spirit Licenses 

Country Liquors. 

Wholesale Country Spirit Depot 

License... I 

Retail •Licenses— 

First Class to be kept open till 

1 1 p.m* ••• 

! Second Class to be kept open 

till 9 p.m I 

Pure Mhowra Spirit Licenses . 

Pure Toddy Spirit Licenses 

Toddy. 

Toddy Shop Licenses 

Toddy Hawking License" 

Distilling Licenses 

Tapping Licenses 

Tree-foot Booth License" ... ••• 

Intoxicating Drugs. 

i License for the storage of Hemp 
Drugs at the Bonded Warehouse •*. 
License for the Wholesale vend of 
Hemp Drugs 


41 

2 

70 

10 

oO 

0 

1 

4> 


40 

171 

46 

37 


lOi' 

5" 

4* 

353 

100 


K". 

400 

400 

100 

5 

100 

500 

400 

I 

I 

^0 


900 


700 

soo 


50 

10 


* This includes the special license granted in the dining cars 
attached to the trains running on the G. I. P. Radway Linp, 
the annual fee for which is Rs. 75. No minimum or maximum lee 
is fixed for this license. 
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Description of License 

No. of Licenses 
granted for 

1 908*09. 

Minimum Fee 
fixed per 
License. 

Intoxicating Drugs — (contd.) 

License for the Retail vend of Hemp 



Drugs 

Special license to qualified Medical 

49 


practitioners for the s-jle of cocaine. 
License to Chemists and Druggists for 

136 

... 

the sale of cocaine ... ... ... 

Opium, 

27 

... 

License for the retail sale of Opium. 
Special License to Medical Practi- 
tioners for the sale of opium and 

12 

... 

its preparations ... ... ... 

License for the sale of Bala GoHs or 

523 

... 

Infants* Pills 

3 

5 



(.e,TM-0 


eOHD 



Ceotrftl Archa«oldgiad Library, 
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